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Introduction * i * 



The following pages' describe the .planning^ oj/ejation, and" outcome? of a „ . 

questfionnaire-and site-visit survey of language teaching facilities and acti- 
vities at. Peace Corps in-country training centers, on .a worldwide basis con- 

»■ *, * ' » * 

ducted during March -Sep timber 1981 . \ The" three basic purposes of the study 

V. * * 

were to: (1) carry oift a thorough investigation of the language learning, goals, 

. •< ' ■ ♦ ■ 

instructional methods, s'upp6r.t facilities, and other characteristics of the 

language teaching program at each inrcountry site, and provide a comprehensive 
overview of the current 'status of language training at these sites; (2) draw 
comparisons between current Peace Corps training practices and developments in 
language teaching methodology and related areas within' the past several years 
that would suggest possible areas of improvement £n Peace 'Corps language 
training, with special attention being paid to the extent to which this train- 
ing mijght be more directly focused on the development of Culturally and situa- 
tionally appropriate communicative wrof iciency in *th6 host country language 
(as distinguished from the development of linguistic accuracy per se) ; and (3) 
on thfe basis of the two preceding .activities, make recommendations concerning 
specific improvements in the language training process that would be expected 
•to increase its effectiveness in developing communicatively-oriented language 
competence on the paifr of t;he trainees » '.Two related areas that were also to 
be addressed in Che course of the study included a consideration of whether 
certain language teachihg methodologies were >better ^uited than- others to the 
teaching of particular languages/ or groups of languages; and an investigation 

of optimum teaching procedures for "older? language learners and » learners- with 

* 

non-academic backgrounds, *such as skilled tradespeople. In addition, atten- 
tion wds to be p^id to examining and making- recommendations' concerning struc- 
tural/ issues involved in the currently decentralized (i.e., in-<jpuntry) system; 
of Peace *Corps language training, including such matters as^ iii -country program 
support by Peace (k>rps/Washington, and the nature and extent of language- 
relevant information exchange (in both directions) between t PC/W and the field. 

The',, author of the report is indebted to. a number of persons who made sub-, 
stantial contributions to the work. fcf t;he project. Th^se include Dr. Catherine 
Nelson .(Educational Testing. Servicfe) who provided; close collaboration on the 
(fe/eiopment of the survey questionnaire; Messrs. Dennis o'Toole, Protase E. 



Woodford (both at 'ETS/ antf/Dr," Jean Leblon' of Vanderbilt University , who "d 
ried out the on-site data gathering activities at training sites within the 
NANEAP, LAC and Africa regions, respectively; and to. Barbara Burns of the * 
-United Nations staff and Dr.- Diane' Larsen -Freeman -(Experiment in International 
Living), who served as outside consultants to the project during its 4ntire 
term o£ operation; The, participation and assistance fit each' of these indivi- 
duals is gratefully acknowledged; however, the author assumes full, responsibil- 
ity for any errots of fact or interpretation that may be present to this report 
j f * • ^ * * 

» • 

John L. D. Clark ' 



I - . OVERVIEW- 



k', 



The first portion pf this section describes the planning, development, 

and distribution of a detailed survey questionnaire to^Peace Corps language 

training programs in all three Peacfe Corps regions and the planning and 

, . / * •%*•''* / 
carrying , out of supplementary .on-site visits 4 to selected training programs in 

each region. 



The results of the questionnaire survey are then presented, together with 



relevant additional information obtained during the site MsLts, to provide a 
detailed overview of Peace >Corps language training facilities and activities 
at the present tin^e. * 

DEVELOPMENT. AND DISTRIBUTION OF SURREY QUESTIONNAIRE 



-The survey questionnaire was considered to be'/the single most important. - 
^ource of -information that would be available to the project concerning the phy- 
sical and organizational characteristics.^ the language training program .at 
each site^ the nature of the .instruction,* and opinions and, recommendations of 
ih-country r staff about the training program *anfi/ desirable improvements to it. 
Tor this reason, and .because of th$v*extreoeiy short time. period allotted in the 
.overall project schedule 'f or preparation and distribution of the questionnaire 
(approximately: three weeks/Iaft^r project initiation on March 27, 1981), highly 
intensiye work and coordination was required over this period between the pro- 
ject staff at ETS, the two -djjt side consultants to the project (Dr. Diane- , 
Larsen -Freeman, aqd Ms* Barbara -Burns), ;and appropriate Peace Corps/Washington 
program snd training staft. , , ■ « c 



. Through a Series* of face-to-face meetings and follow-up telephone conver- 
sations over a two -week period, as /well 1 as closer* examination of questionnaires 
and data* gatheting protocols available from other Peace Corps -related studies 
(Carroll^ 1966* Arthur. D» jA'ttle Co., 1970),. a detailed outline of. content areas 
to: be included in the questionnaire , was developed, ds follows:. 

* (1) basic characteristics of /the language training program (location, pri- 
ma ry/ secondary languages' taught^, annual ttumber of training programs conducted); 



(2) language course scheduling* and contact hours (number of days per week 
language classes held ,-tnjimber of .'hours j>er day, total tjumber of contact hours 

, of language training) ; * * 

(3) language training goals', 'including presence or absence of written 
statements of language/communication/cultural goals, for pre-setvice and in- 
setvice language training; role of the FSI interview in establishing train- 
ings-goals (e.g., required ^inimnim level on FSI scale to begin in -country 
service); follow-up activities 'in the fevent fhat language training goals arje 
not satisfactorily met);' 9 : 

(4) selection, initial training, and, ongoing monitoring and training-of 
language instruc^ora on-si£e; background, prior teaching experience, and . 
general availability of instructors; ^ 

(5) trainee characteristics as potentially related "to language -learning 
• * 

'succes^^age^ academic vs. non -academic background); 

• • J ' '. 

{60 basifc characteristics" of 'the language. trailing program, including 
overall methodology or. methodologies used; degree* of integration winh other 
pre-service training activities; (e.g., technical training, for work assign- 
ment i health and sanitation' instruction); .extent to whict^ language training 
is specifically adapted to eventual^ job Assignments of trainees, provision of 
special classes or other instructional alternatives for older learners and/or 
l^arners^with little afcademic background; 

• t V 4 

» J 

(7) availability, state of repair, etc. of language prpgram support 
equipment and supplies (e.g., xerox, mimeogtaph equipment - % tape recorders, 
slide and £ilm projectors); 1 ' , •* * ; 



(8)' ade^iacy of physical facilities for* the language classes (size, loca- 
tion, freedom from noise* of classroom areas); < \ 



(9) procedures used for placing^tainees into language ci 
of-training evaluation of trainee progress, end -of -training assessment; 



asses , course 1 



(10) nature and scope ofi in-service. language training; 

(11) use of and opinions concerning the FSJ interview procedure as an . t 

appropriate measure of communicative ability for Peace Corps* purpose^ i f \ 

* * *t ' » , 

(12) nature and extent of communications to and from Peace Corp.s/ # 
Washington concerning language training matters; support' provided by'PC/W; 

(13) for any of the aboye, as appropriate, opinions and recommendations 
on the part of the respondents concerning the topics covered; 

« j 

' . > : 

* (14) a final set' of open-ended questions providing respondents, tthe oppor- 
tunity to supply relevant -information not. fully covered in the other sections 
of the questionnaire and/or to make further comments concerning perceived 

# needs^of ^the language training program, Suggestions for improvement, and so^ 



fjo^th. 



It was realized that, in oijder to adequately cfcver all of the above topics 
a very extensive and detailed questionnaire would be required, and there was 
•thus some concern as . to' whether respondents on-site) would in fact ..be willing 
to spend the ambunt of time needed *fco, supply the requested information. Tor ^ 
simplify the respondents 1 task as much as possible (as. well as to facilitate r 
later analysis of the obtained ^ata) , it was decided that objectively phrased 
-check-off response formats would be used wherever the possible answers were 
sufficiently limited and, -predetermined. Wherever, the responses were for the 
. , most . part predictable buf Contained some latitude ;for other types of answers, 
a/combination format jwtflrd : be- used, in wffich the respondent * would be asked to 

* check off one g£ -several litems, if 1 appropriate or, if none of the presented 
options- was satisfactory," to' proyid^ brief written response*. Questionnaire 
items involving written-but~answers would be limited to areas for which check- , 

off or short ransw^p ( fpr the xoos ^ par £» *\ . 

• . /general, o^inibhK or M adVi%6nal in fo^tJLon ,i items). ^ J •/ V , 

'Jv,Wt#in the .second and- third: Veefes- of project operation, the- survey * 
\ - questionnaire^ ws^dra£ter 'jSy ro ject *etah along the content and format lines v " -- ~ mtm ^ 
described above and/ submitted to PC/w^fdr reHdw. Following the incorporation - .\ 

- - *. x > ' ' ( f ' :* * hS • t \ ' ' . ■*« ; • ^ ' ; .-J.v 



of certain relatively minor chln ges as ^ suggested by PC/.W, the, survey question- 
naire was printed -at ET§ in the form of ah 8 1/2 x lirinch center -stapled 
booklet, this format being selecte4 for ease in* handling and disability in 
^tra^it.- Including the spaces provided for write-in comments," total' working 
length ,of the questionnaire was 37 pages. A facsimile copy of the completed 
questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix A. , :* 

In planning for questionnaire distribution^, an initial question had been 
that of identifying the/most appropriate "respondent . For training sites hav- 
ing a formally designated language coordinator, it was felt that" thi^ person 
would probably fife in the. best position to* respond knowledgeably arid accurately 
x to the questions posed, although certain items (for example, the -age distribu- 
tion and educational background of the total trainee group) might need to be 
obtained from another source. For sites without" an official language" coo r- s 
dinator, it was ^ntiqipated that the country director or associate director, 
consulting with members of the language teaching staff', would assume this 
responsibility. To take this probable variation into accojunt, it was decided 
that the questionnaire would-be ihitally addressed to the country director, - 
who would be asked to consults with the language coordinator (if applicable) or 
other staff .on-site, as necessary to obtain the indicated information. The 
printed directions in this regard (which appeared on the front cover of the 
survey .booklet) were: "You should either complete the questions yourself or 

Vask the language' coordinator or othef* members of your staff who would be able 

v 

to provide the teque'sted data. It is quite possible that two or more people 
will be needec| to complete this questionnaire*/* r 



Questionnaire Distribution and Return * ' A 

■ \ 



On t#e recommendation of tfie project officer, a sufficient number of ques- 
tionnaire copies^ were printed to permit sending both an initial mailing from 
ETS to the individual Peace Corps countries (uSing regular U.S. airmail) and 

a back-up shipment of an additional questionnaire copy via pouch froor PC/W. 

* * . * * * ' 



The ETS -distributed questionnaires were mailed on April. 23* 1981 tjo. the 
attention* of .the* Country Director in all countries* known to be operating a 
purrent language jrainixig program, as follows: ' ' - ** 



ft: 



1 " * / 't' /= i 4 " 
'•ft: ' 



NAftEAB • 

' m * 

0 " » 

Korea. . 

Malaysia > j 
Micronesia 
- Morocco * . * 
Nepal - '* ?*" 
Oman 

* Philippines 
Thailand ' 
Tdnga 
Tunisia 

Solomon Islands 
Western Samba * 
/Yemen . . 



i Belize * 

i Chile ' v-.'V- 

» t 

v Cost* Rica 

j Dominican Republic - 

v * * 

Ecuador © 
Guatemala * . 
Honduras 

Paraguay , * \ \- 



AFRICA - . 

• Benin - v 
Botswana * ^ 

v Cameroon* ^ * 

* Central African Republic 
Gabon, • * y 
Gambia * 

~* Ghana 

Kenya * 
Lesotho 

Liberia \ * * *~ * 



Malawi 
Mali 

^Mauritania 
Niger >' ; 
Senegal 

* Seychelles ,* . 

• Sierra Leone* 
Swaziland 
Togo. * < 
Upper Volta _ 
Zaire 



J* 



-',4 



1 /' 



In addition to the 43 1 countries listed above, questionnaires-were also 
* mailed itiadyertently: .(though a general Peace Corps mailing list) to several * 
countries which , had either ^terminated their . language training program ;pr w&r^fe 
for some, other reason not offering language training on a current bafciSx . 
Non •completed quest ionhaites or other communications were receiVedr/from llew 
Guinea # <which reported 9 np experience to date" ifi language training Bat bado&f< w t ; - ; 
(f£rst gaining, program only partially coraplefeied and . £he\ syrVey thus 6t pnXy^ 



limited application^)} Jamaica ,( no la n 8 u agfi program) J. Rwanda (all language. 7 



•4. ^ ■ • , 



traiQijig done in Zaire);/ ahd Tanzania* (first language program not scheduled to 
start until August- 198i). (Thfese countries are not "included in the response - 
/ rate tabulations bflow.) ' 

* Each mailing package sent fromliTS was- in the form .of ' a single first- 
class (airmail) shipping envelope/ which included a copy of «thq questionnaire, 
a cover memorandum froU Pe£e€co^s/Washington* (reproduced in Appendix A), 



and a pre-addressed 



envelope). 



The general directions printed on .the front cover of the .questionnaire 
requested, if it w§s at ail possible, a maxfmum turnaround time of "three ♦ 
9 working days H following receipt of the questionnaire; in-country. This request 
was^odifted to w l|!ve working days 1 * "in the cover memo, in acknowledgment of 
the? Jfcny other _ ti^te^prts^lr es and priorities of the in -country staff. How-* 
ever both <the questionnaire directions' and memo emphasized the very pight 
project 'schedule and tfie need* to have the completed questionnaire returned at 
the. earliest possible opportunity. ; The back -up : copies of the questionnaire, / 
^ also with a copy of the cover memo and pre-addressed return envelope, were 
"mailed to the saihe countries as L the original mailing approximately ojie week 
s after the first mailing. ? / * 

Return of the completed 'questionnaires to EtS was appreciably slower and 
more sporadic th-an^had been initially (and apparently over-optimistically); 
hoped.' A single questionnaire was returned , approximately 10 days after the 

' initial mailing, followed by a two-weeTc g^fiod in which no further question - 
naires were received. Subsequently, additional questionnaires were received 
'on a slow but fairly steady basis up until a processing cutoff date of June 
10th, s at^vhich tide an interitfl^report of questionnaire results was prepared and" 
sent to Peace Corps/Washington to meet a June 19th delivery date. Since th^ * 
response rates at that time were quite, low for two pf the three Peace Corps 
regions. — 642 for; NANEAP dnd<,55%.fdr LAC, (82% for .Africa )_? -^arrangements 

\were made to* cable ttie nbh-xespopfling. countries through, PC/W and agaifi request 
their, cooperation. Mos ^probably as a result q£ the follow -up cable, ^ques- - 
tionnaire returns Jresumed^ from late June through early August, with the net 



result that by the necessarily .final date for questionnaire proposing 
( August t 20th), completed questionnaires had been returned by all but two of the 



' ; % i • " • • • 

43 .countries having^ongoing language -programs: Kenya .and Korea* (A completed 

questionnaire was received fop Korea^ on August 24th, but. it was unfortunately • 

. not possibles to Incorporate these responses in final- analyses then under way.) 

Final response rates for all three regions, based on a total possible , 
return of 43 sites, were the highly satisfactory figured of £3Z, 100%, and 
9,5%^ for NANEAP, LAC, and Africa, respectively. With .the exception of only 
t£o £eace Corps countries, questionnaire data obtained in this .study may be 
considered fo reflect the totai scope of curren^Peace Corps language training 
on a worldwide basis* ** < 

,PLA^JIIN£ AND CONDUCT OF IN-FJELD SITE VISITS 

k , ' + 
A series •of on-site visits to selected language training sites -in each; of v 
the Peace Corps'/regions was intended to add to and complement the information 
obtained through the survey, questionnaire in three general ways. First, direct 
"eyes-otT observation of the language training program and face-4o-face dis- 
cussion w£th language -training and other personneL on-site would help to eva- 
luate the general level of reliability, and accuracy of the questionnaire -based 
information as supplied- by the respondents.. Second, it was anticipated that 
through sensitively conducted interviews with the country .director, J language 
coordinator, and -others on-site (including a certain number of trainees and 
volunteers to obtain their own perceptions), it would be possible to obtain a „ 
substantial amount of additional information aboiftr the language training pro- 
gram which fcould not be well conveyed (or which the respondent -would be hesi- 
tant to, provide) in a questionnaire format. -* L 

Selectioa of Sites t6 be Visited / • > 

" — — > 

Selection* of *the particular training*sites^t*Kbe visited in each of * 
the three regions was made by appropriate regional staff at the Peace 
£orps/Washington of f ice,, in consultation with ETS project staff and taking. ' . 
.into account both the '!desirability^ of -providing as wide a selection of 
sites as possible (in .terms of size of program, languages taught, methodo- 
logies used, types of trainees represented, job assignments being trained 
for, and othet factors) and the necesslty v to schedule these ^visits so as to . 



fit within the relatively shtfirt sfitd fairly specific time period during wt^ich , 
these trips would have to take place^in order to coincide properly wi.th the 

scheduling of other required' project .activities.! Within these constraints, a 

♦ 

total of 12 training sites were selected for the on-site, visits, as listed in 

<» 

alphabetical order by region below: 



Africa" 



NANEAP 



• Cameroon 
Ghana 
Swaziland 
Upper Volta 

* Zaire 

LAC 

Costa Rica 
Ecuador 
Honduras 
Paraguay 



Malaysia ' 

Philippines 

i 

Solomon Islands 



r 



Although these' selections were by no means as flexible as would have beeg 
possible in the absence of the necessary sch!feuling'~and travel constraints, 
they are considered td reprasent/a reasonably diverse sampling of the totality 
bf Peace Corps language programs* a 

Development of On -Site Data Gathering Procedures 



As indicated in , the project proposal, the on-site data gathering was to 
include two major activities: the holding of/seifi£ -structured interviews (as 
well as arranging for more -informal contacts^ with both administrative staff 
and language program $taff at the training site; and the direct observation of* 
representative language classes. In -addition to carrying out these two acti- 
vities, the on-site , observers, were to make note of the , physical conditions fop 
language learning at the S^te (including the adequacy of classrodms and other 
facilities, availability of needed. supplies, etc.) and, insofar as possible, , 



to obtain additional relevant information concerning the language training 
program through informal contacts and conversations with language teachers, 
trainees , and volunteers .On-site. 

% To insure that the necessary activities would be carried out by the on- 
site observers in a tho'ro.xigti'and consistent way, an extensive .process of m 

planning, matetials preparation, and pre -trip briefing was carried out as 

. \? 4 *% 

described below* \ ' \*\ 

X » 1 

Planning Meeting with Pro jec't^ Consultants 

The ^first step in preparation for the on-site visits was the holding of a 
twb-day meeting of project staff \ and tjie two outside consultants in Princeton,, 
N.J. on May 17^8, 1981. Pro ject\~staff at this meeting included Protase E. 
Wpodfoyd, designated for the LAC region trip; Dennis M*. O'Tople, NANEAP; and " * 
the ETS project director . i( Dr. Jean l^eblon, designated for the Afriqp region 
observations, was unable to attend the May 17-18 sessions due to a previously - 
scheduled travel responsibility out of the country. However, Dr. Leblon 
received a detailed separate briefing in Princeton by; the project director 
over June 17-18; prior to this meeting,; Dr. Leblon was sent copies of the 
classroom observation forms, interviewing protocols, and other materials for 
advance study and to insure that' the briefing period would be most intensive 
and productive. * iv 



The May 17-18 meeting had twq t basic purposes: to discuss knd come .to 
agreement on the general Approach to be followed in Conducting interviews with 
the Peace Corps director, language coordinator, and mother staff on-site and to 
develop an appropriate procedure and corresponding data -gathering form for the 
classroom observations.". WitH respect to the interviews with' the on-site 1 
staff, the following guidelines were developed: 



(1) Th^^rs.t, contkct with tffe Peace Corps director (as well as with 
other on-site staff) would include a brief . description of .the project, erapha- 
sizing . that its essential .purpose 'was to obtain generalized information about 
language trailing on a Pfeaae ! Corps rwide basis, rather tharr to. "investigate^ 
particular sites; 

. • 




<~ (2) -In keeping with^the preceding, /assurances would be $iven- early in the 
visit that any information obtained during the visit (as ^well as via the ques- 
tionnaire Itself ) would Ije analyzed qnd" reported on a generalized^-h&^is , rather 
than with reference * to 'any specific respondent or training sit 




(3) ItVwould tiot. be appropriate (and in all probability cotfnter -product 
tive) -tcf adopt— * -highly formalized approach to the face-j^-face interviews. 
For this reason, fixed questions, quoted verbatirajby^the interviewer, were ;to 
be avoided, as were note-takirfjg,, checklist xonsulting\ e'tc. in the course of 
the interview. Particular items of information not ootained during one con- 
versation would be sought (in a natural and informal way) in the course oi 
other contacts* during the on-site period . 



(|) Although written notes were not to be? taken during the interviews/ 
conversations themselves, the- interviewer was to prepare a detailed written 



sui 



*3 



of any interview/conver sat ion -held, as soon as possible after if 
had/ taken place (and in any event, in the course of the same day) to insure 
that tie information would he retained accurately aj^cjc^n detail* 

•»» 

(5) Item-by -item "interview protocols'* would be prepared and Included in 
the , kit o^materi^ls for each observer, giving the areas of information to be 
covered* in interviews with the country director and language coordinator, as 
well as in conversations with trainees and itl-servri.ee volunteers* These pro* 
tocols (Appendix BX were_to_serve as . memory aids for the observer to consult 
prior to t\fk interviews iand as a ftamework for the written summaries) but 
were .not to be visibly consulted during the interviews* J 



'* In addition to discussing in detail the approach to be taken in the on- 
site interviews, the meeting participants carried, out ^a §eries of "practice 
interviews on a rale rplay'' basis,, wlth/*j^foup critique 'and discussion. 



•r 



Development of Classroom Observation 'Form 



- It was considered important to: develop a data gathering procedure for : the 
classroom observations that would, provide a reasonably detailed and systematic 
record .of classroom instructional; activities fap.uell as of other relevant 



7. 
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classroom conditions , such as seating arrangement and general" ambience of the 

* . • * * 

classroom, presence of noise or other distractions, < etc .) . At the same time, * 

however, it was realized that use of a very highly detailed observational sys- 
tem, such as the procedures developed by Moskowitz (1971) or Fanselow (1975) 
Voyld in all probability prove unwieldy if not impossible to utilize properly 
in the field, and in any event would represent a degree of detail. that would 
be out of keeping with* the need to provide a somewhat broader characterization 
,of the kinds of instructionaT :: i[ctivi^^s carried out at the site* 

For these reasons, thg project staff considered it preferable to develop ' 
a separate observation form which', it was felt, would provide the desired 
information in a ^form that could be satisfactorily worked with on-site. This 
form, prepared in a draft version for t|ie May 17-18 meeting and reviewed and 
*** revised at this meeting, consisted of four pages of which the general contents 
and intended purpose are described below. The complete observation form is 
shown in Appendix C. 

On the front page .of the form, the first ^et&pf response* spaces dealt 
^ with basic* descriptive information:/^ country, N^g-xon, name of program, lan- 
guage being taught, date of observation r beginning and ending, times for the 
class, location of the class within the total instructional sequence (i*e., 
number of hours into the total program at which the class was- taking *place) , 
and trie number of students present. A second set of response spaces was pro- 
vided for brief descriptions of the seating arrangement used (row-by-row, 
semicirclj^br circle, etc.), posters or other realia present iiv the classroom^ 
(e.g., raa^J^a^bulary charts, Fidel charts, etc.)> and the availability of a 
* blackboard and" anf^other presentation equipment (flip chart, overhead projec- 
• $& ? *tor, tape recorder, etc*) t Space was also provided to note any noise or other 
- ' v iy distractions that appeared to have an adverse impact on the overall, effective-, 

• r ■ . v ■ • 

' & ness of the class. 



^ To provide an indication of some.;of the basic characteristics of the class- 
room interaction and instructional focus, spaces were provided for the obser-. 
ver to record the approximate percentage of the total class time during which 

. each of several conditions were present. .The first of these involved deter- 
mining the location of "class can«1>l," as being with the teacher, with the 
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students, or shared between the teacher and students.- The focus of control * 
was considered to be with the t teacher<*vhen he or she was clearly "in charge" 
of classroom activities and was determining in which way thesej^tiylties were 
to proceed. (For example, drillj practice led by the teacher or evident work 
w£th dialogues would be considered under teacher control, 'even though the stu- 
dents* were responding and interacting).* "Student control" was considered to 
exist when the students themselves, either individually or collectively^ were 
deciding what to # do next in the class, with the teacher serving ,only as a\ 
resource person or facilitator. "Shared" control involved group discussion\<5r 
'other activity that appeared to be evenly balanced as to t;he responsibility ^ 

for control. , » , ' 

^ v . / * 

A second basic characteristic, also recorded in percentage -of -time - 
during -class form, was >the language used by the teacher (English or target 
language) and language used by ^students . A third item involved the proportion 
of time during which the class activities were of a "structured," "serai -struc- 
tured," or "free conversation" nature. "Structured" activities were those^ in 
which the next step in the teaching process was highly predictable (e.g., pat- 
tern practice, study of dialogues, question/answer, *etc«) . 'At the other ex- 
treme, "free conversation" involved discussion of topics that did not bear on 
a/predetermined lesson plan but that were brdught up by the students, (or by 
the teacher) on an obviously spontaneous basis. "Semi * structured" activities 
were those tha£ appeared to involve some degree of pre-planAing overall but at 
the same time allowed for a certain amount of expansion and- digression in the 
course of- the activity. 

The fourth aspect to be evaluated on a percentage-of rclass-tirae l^asis was 
the instructional. "focus" of the class: linguistic, functional, topical, or 
situational. Classroom activities were considered to have a "linguistic" focus 
when fhe^vere directed toward the presentation or reinforcement of specific 
structural, lexical, or phonological aspects of the language as items to be 

learned in their own' 'right. The class focus was consideredv5functional" when. 

*~ « * > 

the activities were Explicitly addressed to teaching the students how to carry 
out specified language -use "functions such as requesting, c/omplainin^, sympa- 
thizing, agreeing, etc. A "topical" focus was present when the students, were 
actively engaged in vocabulary study or other exercises reflecting a specific 



topidal area y suclf * transportation/ "clothing/ "foods/ "shopping/ arid 
so jrorth. A "situational" focus involved the setting up of imaginary situat- 
tidns in the /classroom* reflective of xreal-life language-use settings and 
•asking the' students to perform appropriately in these situations* 

A fifth and final percentage -of -class -time item on the observation form' 
deaJLt wiph the degree of active attention* which the students were paying to 
the' class activities (labeled as "student involvement"). Tffis was defined aa 
the estimated proportion of the class period during which the students appeared 
to be consciously engaged in the learning process, as Opposed to day -dreaming , 
or otherwise "tuning out" of the class activities. Spaces were also provided on 
the front page of the observation form to, make brief written comments concerning 
both the pacing of the class (e.g., slow and belabored, at about the right pace 
for "comprehension, too fast for adequate explanation or practice) and the 
— sequ e ncing o£ class activ i t ie s (wh e th e r th e cl as s pr o gr e s sed in an orderly and 
logical manner or whether there were appreciable skips an^ digressions) . 

f* , » * i* * 

A response space labeled "CC" (for "cultural conflict") was provided for 
making notes of any instructionally detrimental situation occurring in the 
class that could *be attributed to culturally-determined "misreadings" by the ' 
teacher of^students 1 remarks or actions (or vice versa). Remaining areas oil 
the first page of^ the observation :£6rm included spaces for a brief description 
of the major class activity,- as well as for a paragraph rjength "class summary 
and remarks." * . 

The Second and »£hlrd pages of. the observation form consisted simply of 
horizontally -linedf colums labeled "time," "teacher/ "student^" "materials/ 
^ equip.. / and "remarks*"" These deliberately relatively unstructured areas Were 
provided for %he observer's use in. making "point -of -occurrence" notes on the 
various major activities taking place during the class. In the "time" column 
was to be noted the particular time' (either watch time or elapsed time) at 
which the observed, activity began, and serving as a general indication of the 
amount of tinje, devoted to the different activities. In the "teacher" column, 
a brief note was to.be made concerning the teacher's role in the activity (e.g., 
"reads dialogue aloud"), and in the "etydei^^cblumn, a similar indication of . 



the associated student behavior (e.g. ,\ glisten quietly"). .Appropriate nota- 
tions, were to be made in the "materials7eqilip." column whenever, the activity 
involved use of the text book, study of charts, distribution of handouts, 
etc*. The -remarks*' /column v&s to be^use'd' for any additional information 
concerning »a particular activity^ that the observer , considered pertinent. 

The fourth and final page of the "observation form, which the observer 
w§s. to fill out inpediat^lyJf.oAlpjwing/ .the class , consi sted of a to£al of 56 
descriptive statements of specific classroom activities' drawn directly ^and/ 
verbatim) from a corresponding "instructional approaches and activities' 4 
section of the' survey questionnaire.' Examples of these activity statements 
^Include H The, instructor u$es dramatic techniques and. props to ra^ke meanings* 
clear or introduce new* language material**; "Instructdr 'leads pattern* 
practice* drills in class**; "Trainees take part in role-playing situations 
to practice previously -learned material.** To facilitate the observer's 
judgments (and to provide for the increased leye} of objectivity that could 
Jbe obtained by having the observer .ma^e a . simple dichotopidus decision about 
e$ch activity), the three-point ("frequently*, "< "occasionally," **rarely or 
never**) response scale used in^he survey questionnaire wa^ replaced by a 
simple "observed**/ 1 * not ^observed" judgment. If a particular activity was 
actually seen taking place during" the class period- in question, * this would 



be marked as "observed.** 

\ 



Sitjp^islt Itineraries %** %t 



fc * * .--The~-sice visits witKin feaqjh region we^re carried out according to the 
sequence and schedule shown below* Both here^ and elsewhere, in tshe report, 
t?he countries involved are designated by an arbitrary, code number, in, ' 
keeplhg both with the - generalized data gathering ihtent'of th£ study and 
with the assurances given to the on-site staff that t the identity of the 
site would not* be linked t With the descriptive information and discussions 
given^in the fin^tl report. ' V >. 



Training Site 



..LAC 



frates- of Visit (InS^sive) 




MaV 31 -June Jl, .1981 
June^rW^T^^ 
June 13-21 vV * 
June 21-Ju3$£"3;°' 




* 



NANEAP 

t 

i AFRICA / *' 

. H' . - 

j 

" K 
L 



8 * ' 



} r June 2L-29*. -'v' • 



& - ■ 

-'Vf i,June 20-27 ; 
# ' *a* '> * Jufte^ 28^July. 3* 

#' '".». July 12 -18 * 
. V*-. " July 18,t27 



' 4 ;»►• 

S-.J " 



te 1 - 



)/* v 



f At eleven pf the twfelve .sites vijsf&d^ active language training 'was in 
operation* Across tliese, sites, 'th^ ' ^'iti^.^ 'the "I^Uning sequence at which 
the ♦observations took, place varied. from ttts-Hftrst jtey\of/ciasses (site ^) to 
the 11th week of a 12 -week program, (sike/H).* At one ^sij:^ . (E):, which was ini- 
tially arranged v ^nd scheduled for\pbservafton as' an' active program, language 

* classes/ Vet Mfrunduhot. to be in-- session diyririg the f observer f s visit, the 

* /idngttagV\^t«^j^itig involved at, /that ; time in a sixrday vo^fcshop in ptepara- 
r t:ion ; fbt the'jnexjL training ,pycle f ^ Although^ observations v of. class sessions ,at 

this site were t^refore; not possible, thV pro ject ;db§erver ^^did'conjlugp^nter- 



views .^jtth, the cpuntry director, coqfdiriator, and ortel^^ga^Be st 



itstff as 



well 



as observe .t%:\sire^ workshop* Language 

I r : \ ^ program Vr elated iniQrmatio^ obtained Jft6m these sources /is included, as , / . 

~ /approdri^'t^.^ _ ' - % \ 



, A' 



SfeXMUH^fiBJtiilftMaMI 



x For -eaich 'visited site, the total duration of 'the language training class 
. in .operation at the time of the* visit, the point in the program (week in ( 
training) -during which ^the observations took place, and the total number of* 
^trainees in that training contingent are shown below: 

Traitfing Site Duratipn of Program ' Week of Training Mo:*- of- Trainees 

3rd 



A 
B 
C 
D 
F 
G 



J 
K 

It 



ll ■ weeks 
.\\ weeks 
13 weeks' 
ll-.wepks 
9 weeks 
6 weeks 
—IZ -weeks 
' 12 weeks 

11 weeks 

12 weeks 
10 weeks 



2nd, 9th*' 

8th 
. 2nd 

11th 

3rd 

2nd 
• 1st 

1st 



167. 
11 
25 
22,82* 
15 
7 
20 
16 
22^ 
33 
A3 



*Two contingents in training, both on different cycles • 



On-Site-Data Obtained 



In keeping with the approaches discussed and developed at the site -visit 
planning meeting, and based on the intervi^pLng protocols shown in Appendix B, 
each o£ v the three project' observers conducted, ^pterviews and Ijad less formal, 
conversations and^contact£ with in-country program and language -training staff 
at *each site visited* as weli, as with a number of trainees and volunteers* 
Reports of these meetings , wifctf^additional commentary by. the observer as appro - 
•pri^tte, were written up in fairly extensive detail for future reference both- 
by the observers and by the project director in describing and analyzing, the 
results of the, yisi|s*,. In addition, £n the course of the£i^*yisit to each site 
and /Rising a new ,Cblarik} survey questionnaire form, the observers were asked to 
fill out --on tjhe basfs" of of their own directi contacts or, observations on-site 
--as many as possible of the. relevant items on the questionnaire. Comparison 
.of questionnaire to those ^originally prpr * 



vided by the questionnaire respondents was intended to provide an additional 
source of information in evaluating the general accuracy, and candor* of the" 
original questionnaire responses. * % 




On the*l>asis of debrief ings of several hours 1 duration with each 'of the 

thnee observers shortly after\ their return from the on-site visits, eQrapari- 

of Observer -completed questionnaire items to those originally given by 

\. * 
Peace Corps staff, and the Written notes ; of the observers* interviews' 

[rersations with the Peac^ Cptps straff, teacfrers, trainees,, and volunteers 

on-site, the evidence points,' it^ general, toward a high degree of accuracy and 

straightforwardness on the part" of the original respondents in completing the 

various jLt-eras of the questionnaire* Particular items for which there appeared 

yto be discrepanciegpworthy of not^ are identified in ttys coyrse of pre^enta- , 

tflon and analysis of -questionnaire! results for the -areas involved* 



With respect to the classroom (observations, over the period of their 
visits on-site, the three project observers aat in on and completed observa- 
tion forms for ;a total 'of 132 language classes, including 43 Spanish classes, 
36 French, and a* combined totjal of 53 national/ local languages, consisting of 
Twi (12 clksses); Bahasa Malay (9), siSwati (8), Solomon Islands Pijin (8) 
Guaranf (5), Quechua (4), Lingala^ Swahili', Tshiluba (2 each), and^Ciluba (1), 
The number "of individual observations* at each training site is shown below: 





Site 

"A 

B 

* C . 
D • 
F 
G 
H 
I 

•J ' t _" ,., 

4k , • ' 

.1 



No. of Classes Observed 

12 

14 • 

• 11 ';• 
,»14- . • 

9 . . 
8 

" .11- 



V 



Vas considerable 
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field; experience in using the- observation forms indicated that there 
iderable Variation across observers In the manneu, style, end degree 
~~ of detail in which the two inside pages of the form .(chronological notes .oji 
. classroom activities) .were completed.- In view of this, variation, and ^Iso in* . 
realization of thfe great complexity of information represented in these notes, , 
the project jiirector and other staff concurred in the opinion that it would 
hot be useful or informative to attempt to tabulate or otherwise, -analvzg these ♦ 
Inot&tions in' detail.- However, for the two other basic data^sources on the in- 
field observation-forms (descriptive notes and percentage-of class ^time obser- 
vations from the first page of thfe- form; "observed"/ "not observed" entries for 
the 56 listed classroom activit?E?5 pn the back of the form) , .straightforward , ; , 
tabulations and analyses were possible. -Classroom observation data from these 
two sources are presented and discussed together with survey, questionnaire 4 
results under appropriate section headings below, * v> 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING PROGRAMS * . ^ , 

• As previously indicated, the* total* reponse rate for the questionnaire was^ 
extremely high — 93%, 100%,. and 95% for NANEAF, >LAC and Africa region coun* * 
tries, respectively. As a- result*,' the survey results may he considered vir- ^ 
tually <}ompletfe for all training sites haying ongoing language programs at the 
time the survey was conducted. ^ , \ ' 

For the first survey - question, asking for the identification of any indi-!S* 
\iduals completing M any part of this questionnaire" (on a "check all that - 
apply" basis)-, slightly less than halt 'of the respondents (41%) indicated that 
a single individual had- completed the entire questionnaire..^ The most frequent- 
ly cited respondent was the associate Peace Corpfi^ditectbr -(in 24% of the re- 
porting centers), followed by thd language coordinator (12%) , and more^is - ^ 
tantly by the Peace Corps' director (5%). The. associate P^ace 'Corps, director, 
t working together Vlth the language coordinator, wa^tk^mos^ £ recently indi- * 
cated, w dombination M grouping (18%), arid various pother' ft^l^atfions; were /e- n 
ported, with .appreciably smaller percentages. ( NOTE : Unless ^otherwise;' indict- > 
ted> reported percentages ^are :based on all center* that provided a codeable \ 

• response to "that '-pat ^ticulajf qiieVtiprir/(i.e. , pmitting any "nbn-interpret.able or" . 
> ^drrfesponser cases r from the percent^rge base^r When the number of such! cases 



> v : * : -v y-y 



exceeds 103T*o£ the total number of centers in the survey sample (i.e., when the 
'base N of >valid Responses drop's below 38), the total number of cases on* which 

* ** ' * * * " • c. > y <f * i 

•the given percentages are^based is- shown in .parentheses) ♦ 1 \ 

For'' the* responding, group of 41 countries, a total of 26 languages were' 

indentified as the ."primary" language being taught in the 1 program* These cort- 

sis ted of Arabic^ (at^4 centers), French (11) /.Spanish (7), and --at one center- 

^each--3ahasa Malaysia*, Chichewa, Fijian, *Kriof Liber ian English,, Kosraen, T . 

Mandinka, Marshallese ,. Nepali , \ Palu'au, (Solomon 'Islands) Pljin, JPojia'peao, 

Samoan, Se^otho, Setswana^ ^ISwauti, Tagalog^ (and -Other Philippine), Thai, Ton- 

gan, Trukese, Ulithiart, T^L, Yapese* Secondary languages (where applicable^), . 

°were identified as2fBambara, Ewe, Fijian," Fang, Fant^, Foti, Hausa, Guaraaf, - ^ . 

. - '* \ ■ * : ° 

Kpelle, Krto, Mandingo, Mano, Mayan,' Mende, Moore ^..Quecttua, Spanish" and Wolof* 

y « • * ' 

- • -v. V . V ... :; < 

The number of ^epar^ate language training programs (itfcfdned" as having at 

» , * # • • * - > v * ' * * ' 11 

least five trainees each), conducted within. the past, .two years at the training • 

- \*n * ^ * 

^sites ranged from 1-59, with an average of- 7. One^t© eleven language programs* 
within the past two. years was reported by 90% of the ^responding centers* 

Except for three isites, which ^aportect their most recent lahguage train- 

• .4 

ing course as having been completed in September 1980, all sites indicated 

that their most recently completed course had ended'at sonfe time from NQvember • 

,t*T86 .to^M^y. 1981 * In an attempt to determine whether the- "jnost -recently -com- ' 

' v ■ •] » * . fc " • . T 

pie ted" class could be considered typical of classes conducted in that program 

* * ■= a * - • ' •■ / 1 * » 4 « 

over the recent past, a*-series ofv "yes"/"no" questions were askeS as follows: 

v. ' ~ ' • • • • * ■ V . • 

Were most of the other, language . training prbgrams gi^ven in the -past 

v " \ ■ . ' , ■ 1 ' 

tw6. years in this country similar to the current program in" the % 
^> following Uays? ("Check YES or NO for each statement ♦), * * ^ 

• v ■ - . ' 

; • • 1 v 

*Host language training programs were about <the same length* ' ( » 

^ 4- . • ' * t \ ' . * 

The same language (s) were taught* ^ * v 1 * 

^ " - V " • \ . ' • 7 »" . • *S v i; 

^ The language training cdurses had about the same number of fuli-titie ^ 

\ >:-\ \ lnstrjictors., * . - ■ y ^ ^ ^ t?'. J :% 

. * The tota]L' number of trainees was .similar* t. m *\ ^ 

• v * M * ■ J ' * • * ^ 

•*[ ^- The age§) of the trainee^ were similar . • ' . 



> ■ 



, ...... ,,i 



;;. : .The; i^ber 0 df , .^xniaies^f^d- fji^ies^Was^ similar ♦ 
% *they; were frginl&f^fr- Similar jofis i. ^ 
5?^V$ V .- -7- 1 * The "ratio of instructors per class, size "was. about'^the same* . - r<'M 



1 /The ..great: majority^ of respondents indicated that, their language 
programs during .this period .were -about the same length (85% ) v , that the same 
languages were taught (92%X, ; and that there "was about the same student/ ins true- * 
« tor ratio (90%) . ; The raost t >salient difference was in the location, of the train* 
^' ingt only 33%,^ .the respondents indicated that the languag^cotirses over the * 
past' two y^rs were "taught at the same location Written' commewes to this s 
* .question strongly reinforced the frequent changes in tr:ainrM site, for . * ^ 
^example: "[country] doesn't have d fixe^i training centfer"; M w^ change the 
training site for every prograjp"; "the sites were different for reasons of 
climate"; "village b^se was moved each, time"; "langu^^tra^ing sites have - \ 

changed for evety training program and so have the villages in which 'liveV ^ 
iris! were conducted"; "we jyiye no fixed site, must negotiate each time ? " 



, m / Responses, to the refining -items" in this question were considered as possibly 



spurious to spme jwctent in ,£hat; the respondents nay .have tetfd^djtoJL^ 
^ * ^ :tjie items jyiry a Utteall^f rather ( . than frpm* the 'more general "perspective intendfed. 

it * * - ^9? ri ^^Pi?> th e ^fi^^y®?' 1 ! responses, of only 55% were*received for 
T^ . • S : l "thex number of .males and females, was* similar" is probably attributable to very 
carefyl "j^d^^nl^n^!!.^ the contingents^, rather than fo'a fundamental chafige 

J " = -ny ; : -V;-"" ; . " -; : ' : ; ":. °\ - \ ' < ' - . - ■ 

V.. 05'" 'I^^^?^^-^ FACILITIES^ ^SND SUPPLIES, ^ r , , :f 



h " 



1 



. About twp^hirds ^O^ to .the, questionnaire (68%); -leTt ~ 7^ J 

. that^Sthe current ieace Corps ^nidget '[provides] for^adequate language 'training, \> 
ft.vs.- , nrWtamrsfeifH^ Centers responding "no" r*-^ 1 

, j.^tM that ^ddltipnal funds ^ .cj 

im ^y u ^ , r 1 ( auSioyisu^ _|fid^ otj^e^^e^t^ nkterials. |7X,- hiring; of additiAn^t . ^ , 

^ ' 4 j.ang«i^e». t^dhers' : ^ o£ a ^permanent language coo^inj^pjr (1) , f funSs 

V^. % . . ^ ^ ^^sen^ ' ^ .1^ oUtsi^de ic^sultjnts (1) f ^nf to ' ^ J;! 

> >f^. » A .develop a language, training li^ra^y it) - *"Xn the free -response, question near ' 



Lfp^TTf TtKe> v ehd;,of the. qtSfestTo^ Support s^; 



services would it ;be 




^ ^helpful for Eeace Corps/Washington to* provide for your language training pro' 
. 8^at|? w larger training budgets were cited. by k only four respondents tod new 
^facilities and equipment by two. 



At most of the training' sites visited during the in-field trips', the 
administrative ahdt language, staff were of the opinion* that the budget alio-* 
cated to the language training program "Was at least adequate for the needs of 
the program. With: the exception of #30016 1 small and fairly "routine" insuf- • 
ficiences (e.g., not quite enough reference' materials, cassette recorders, 
etc*)> thfc financial resources were ^considered not to be a significant prob-, 

> lem# The. two majo'r exceptions were two Africa region sites, both of which 
reported serious program restrictions attributed to an insufficient budget. 
(In one of these instances, an extremely shaky national economy adcfed , signif i« 

• cantly to the. financial problem.) * * \# 



j 



, Classroom' Facilities * * r 9 1 

±>'*.< : 4 

A larger inajority of ^ . the -respondents indicated that they could "jisually 
.locate adequate ^h^sipal^iapliit^esr for the ^anguage training classy" (83%). 
Mthough^ relatively ;few* in ( nuraper,„ tte negative comments to this ques- 

tion {suggested , rather^-stro.ngljr ;the existence p£ definite problems with the 
classroom^ facilities; at /tlie training centers in question, Tjfpical comments 
included: "{The sites] lack adequate light, furniture, etc,"; "classrooms are 
v too few--we make do with partitions: an9* outside classrooms"; "we- have thatched 



.ciassro^ "tco permanent classrooms -.-dorm^, , t . . 

. . library; verandas , shade ^ £r.ee^ v ^ -„ ^ — 

On-site jpbsfe^ facilities generally cprrp bora ted t^iese 

questionnaire data:«!* ..Mthdugh^the observed, classes were ft i or the most part fc , 
being .held indoor? in^regular;, classrooms or ofcher rooms fitted out for class \ 
xoom service, considerably more makeshift locations were being" used in several 
^ cas^s ,. including, kitchen areas instancies),, inside a church (2 instances), 
. ^ and at .various outside locations , includin "on; logs ; /under 1 , tree" (3) and ori^ 
outside, •porches,, yerandas, or passageways (6)> Outside, locations W£re n©ted. • 
' j)y^jhg, on^^y 3^^S&3^gs p . 4gft^ e^fic^latly *pyone ;to iioise., as ^Indicated by obs.er- \. 



v ^ . . - verr^cofimehts such iais "This class is held in the center of 'the site, with 'ail 

' O '"y^^'V'v -vX:.;.''^-^/-'', 'V"^'-%-.^'V^ J ;.:v: > v % - ^ * ' * • . ^v- 



.kinds of' activity (including construction) going on all around ••trucks, 

motorcycles .\ One 

• ***** 

auto repair garage; 



motorcycfes.t One indoor language plass was being conducted in an operating 



Classroom seating arrangements observed on-site included for the most 
part semi -circular or circular seating, followed^ by classes held ground a 
table (alj. logical and ^convenient arrangements for small group work).* I 
only three instances was traditional ^row-by^row" seating observed • As 
cotnmsnted on by the -observers, the chairs or other types of seats were at 
least^adequately comfortable for the most part; in one instance, the use of 
extremely lowvand- soft lounge -type chairs wps cited as a negative factor, 

making trainee alertness and concentration difficult* ^} <* 

* « * * ** 

Basic classroom materials -needed to support the language program (pencils 
tablets, chalk, erasers, etQ.), were considered by the questionnaire respon- * 
dents to be in adequate supply in 100% of the responding training sites This 
was .corroborated by the'on-site visits, in which, with the 'exception of ope 
slJe which used flip charts, blackboards were available in the classroom *or 
-class area. Direct observation, also confirmed ]b^e general "availability of 
posters, ptyptographs, calendars,- 4?awings, map^, jalphabet charts, and other 
similar realia. •.* * ' 




Audiovisual Equipment 

- • ' - % -» 

| With regard to. audiovisual and other equipment at the training sJteJ a . 

_series„o£ que&tionsL vere^. asked^concerning- the„ availability , -extent— o£~us£j,-- — 
geheral condition^ and ease qJE repair of each of several types of equipmejitf:^ 
Complete percentage responses fqr each qt^estlon/equipment-type combinaticjn ar,e 

.shown in kpgendix. k; the most, salient findings are described briefly below/ 

* - ' v < 7» * * *•» *' l * ■ ' * ' * v * • 

« • * * . " o 

• '•«*;-*• ; . ' » * „ " ' 

(1) Of the three.. types of. ^production equipment v xe f ox , mimeograph, arid 
spirit sfcericf i X^tto^y^iineograph equipment is by far more" frequently 
available /on-site .than Is., either.' of the other* two types of equipment. 



f ^(2XXaiiguag facilities arfe'for the most part,*not Available to 



Xh? depor t irig centers + (Only four . Centers indicated that they had access ?d 
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su<& facilities either on «:site or locally 




(3) Tape recorders of the^gassette' variety are much mpre available, 



vUoth on-site; and locally, than reel -to -reel recorders.. (Cassette recorders 

were'* Reported ;as on hand atu 89% of the responding training programs.) 

' - ; " " ' ■ . ' * * 

> i m m . 

(4) Motion -picture projectors are available at about half of the respond-^ 
ing sites (53%);. video playback recorders are considerably less common (14%). 

On-site visits suggested rather strongly that audiovisual equipment is not 
being widely used in those centers observed. The observers frere asked to make 
note, on the observation form, of any tape recorders, projectors, or other 
similar equipment present in the classroom, whether or not this equipment was 
actually used during the class. Across 132 language' classes observed, one men- 
tion each was made of the presence, in the classroom, of a cassette recorder, 
television set* slide projector, and film projector.* *In no instance was this 
equipment observed. 1'n use during the class. 1 




Replacement supplies for the reproduction equipment (stencils,. chemicals, 
paper, etc..) were considered adequate by 93% of the questionnaire respondents; 
somewhat fewer (70%) considered t&at they had r an adequate- supply of replacement 
items for the .audiovisual equipment (blank cassettes, projector bulbs, etdTjT 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC^ OF STUPENT TRAINEES 



The age distribution. and other basic characteristics of the trainees 
in the "mos^recentiy completed language program*," as characterized by the 
questionnaire respondents,. ,are s shown in Table 1. Although the$e respondent- 
reported data may not be quite as accurate as those ttu|t could be obtained 
, through, .the direct inspection of irrelevant records (e.g., trainee rosters), 
they^tnay be considered adequately^, indicative for purposes of the survey. 

, ; * Across.,all .ir^pArti^jl'^t^s^ an, appreciable majority of .trainees in the „ 
^ larigujage. 3*id virtually out of 10 (8935): v ^ 

i are one traijtfee (,on average) ds "W'o?te£ being -between / 
;age 3£ aricl 5Q> .and;;!. I .as^being 5ti or; older:. ~ The male-female ratio is v *iipprpxi-, 



'"•TV:- ■ : ' ' , * • : , ) 

ornately identical (ll.;4 and 10.9 ^ respectively). 
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' • . ' fable 1 

Characteristics of Trainees in Most Recently Completed Language Program 



.3* 

* • . . J- 

Trainees Per Program * 

Age 25 or under. : 

Age 26 - 35 • 

Age 36 - 50 ** 

Age 51- or over * -v 

Male , ^ * 

Female 

No undergraduate education 

Some college or undergraduate degree 

More than undergraduate degree 



/•Mean • S.D. 



23.3 
16\0 
4.8 
1.0 
1.1 
11.4 
10.9 
0.9 
20.0 
2.7 



14 .6 
11.5 
3.8 
1.4 
1.4 
7.6 
7.6* 
1.4 
13.9 
5.7 



• 






Uo.Vof Sites 


Range 


Reporting 


5r60 


. \ / 

41 




' ' & ' 


0-18 


40 


0-5J 


* 40 


0-6 


40 


2-30 


,39 , . 


0-33 


39 • , 


0-5 


41 


2-54^ 


/ k 41; 


/0<35 


.40 



With regard to the trainees 1 educational .level, the' great majority were 
reported as having ."either sofiie\ college education qr an Undergraduate degree** 
(86%). "More than an undergraduate degree" .was tep^ftBd for 12% of the trfin- 
ees. Across responding centers, only 4% of the trainees were characterised as 




jhavihg "no undergraduate education • 

DURATION: AND SCHEDULING ;0F I^GUAGE^ CLASSES . 

Questionnaire data , ]sL8^eiX^e A , on-site ' obser^fions , indicated that in 
mo^t instances ^^gh^ ^^ns±y^ program of language training was telrig^t^- 
4ufcjted^jnsd£ar as~ th^^nuraber and; dis tri^utriqtt of classroom : contact 'hau^{||s^ 



Concerned., To. fcj|fj^.qssestj!Qn. ."Hb^f $9.!!^- days? 1 a week did the lapjjuage clgsfegs^ 
regularly meet?" -(See Table. 2% one,. site repor ted, a, four-day -p schedule 
and ,one~a* seveh^day; .schedule;.. -Theugreat, majority reported, that;, language 
^classe^ of 



'4 - - 
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Table -2 



Reported^ Scheduling of Language Classes 



' Hours- per Day 



2 
•3 
4 
5 

- 6- 




7 . 



Sites Reporting 

2^ ( 5%); p 

2 ( 5%). ' 

9 (23%) 

6 (15%) 

19 (49%)* v 

1 ( 3%) 



39 



Days /per Week 

"'. ' -5-' ' " ' ' •; 
" ■ •"'.> 7 • 

. -Days iCiass es gHelfc ' ' ; , ■ 



Sites Reporting' 

1. ( 3%) 
. 15 \ (38%) 
-.22 (56%) 



_1 
39 



(3%) 



Sites. Reporting 



.f: : -, *• {Saturday^ : *> '•'//. » •. - 



• i . * 

4 (10%) 
40 e 

40 (98%) 

41 \(100%) 
41 (100%) . 
39 (95%) . 

. 27 ' 
41 



With respect to the days of ^ the week on which classes were held, only 4 . 
programs i(10% of the respondents) reporte<^Sunday language study; about two- 
thirds (66%) indicated that classes were held on Saturday. t . Of „ these, several 
write-in comments noted that" the number of class hours were reduced somewhat 
on Saturday. Virtually all centers reported language classes on each of the 
regular week days (Monday: 98%, Tuesday: 98%, Wednesday: 100%, Thursday: 100%, 
Friday: 95%).- , ^ 

The most, typical number of hours -per-day of classroom language stu'dy was 
6 (47% of respondents). Two centers offered only 2 hours of language classes 
daily' and two offered 3 hours; in all four cases, the languages taught were 
uncommon local languages. Eighty -eight percent of the respondents reported 
that they offered from 4 to 7 classroom hours per day. 

The tbtal number of class .hours, spent i$ language sturdy was addressed by 
the question "Approximately how many instructor-student plassroom hours did a 
given trainee receive during tt\e total language training course [for primary 
and for secondary languages separately]?*' As shown in Table 3, the mean total 
classroom hours for^the primary language was 172, and for the secondary lan- 
guage (where applicable), 56. However, considerable variation in> tM$ figure 
was noted across sites. For the px^.mary language, reported total classroom ^ 
.hours ranged^from 30 (Belizian Creole) to 340 (a site teaching Arabic). For 
.secondary languages, the ccfrresponding ranges were from 10 (one site teaching 
.•a Pidgin English and one teaching French as secondary to the major local t . 
.language) _tp*J.80« (one site teaching a variety of local languages that were 
being taught virtually as intensively as the primary languagte [French]).* 

- * , " m Table 3 

Total Repotted, Contact Hours of Instruction * 

; ^ * $ Mean Hours S.D. a ' "Range 



Primarjf Language/ (1^7) „ : 1," n.18.1 " 83, \ 30-340 
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, It is interesting to compare the preceding. ^scheduling data which the 
sites reported as their actual practice to their* suggested "ideal" scheduling 
arrangement, as indicated. by responses "to the question, "In your opinion, 
about how^many hours per day for how many, days a week; for how^many weeks is>„ 
ideal for the following trainees, in a language training program? (Please 
estimate.)* As shown in Table 4, the mean judged "optimum*number" of hours 
per day of language instruction fbr all three types of students queried 
("trainees with some college training," "trainees with little academic back- 
ground," and "older trainees") —5.4, 5.4, 4. hours -per day —is generally in 
keeping with reported- practice for the total trainee group (table 2), except, 
that the* average recommended number of hours per day for "older trainees" is 
slightly lower (4.1). Optimum mean number of days per week for both college 
and "little academic background" trainees (5.5) are on average essentially 
identical to the reported practice for the total trainee group (5.6); the 
judged "optimum" mean number of days for older trainees is again slightly 
lower. Total "optimum" number of weeks of instruction ranges from an average, 
of 9.3, for trainees with some college background to 10.4* for "little academic, 
ackground" trainees and ,10. § for bolder" trainees.' 



INSTRUCTOR SELECTION, TRAINING, ^ AND EVALUATION 



A major section of the questionnaire dealt with the initial selectiorf^and 
subsequent training and evaluation of the language instructor staff on-site. 
With respect to the. person or persons responsible -for selecting the language 
instructors (on a "check all that apply" basis), the language coordinator was • 
most frequently indicated (80%), followed at a_cqnsider.abLy_lower^ percentage 
by Peace ^Cotps staff* (41?), M §n outside contractor" (32%) \ anj^jthe more 
experienced language instructors" v (17%) . % Written -in "other" persons* involved 
in instructor selection included the training coordinator/director (3 
instances), center director (2) , project dii^ctor (l)V' representatives of the 
Ministry of Education in the country (L), "language instriictot' trainers who've 
.attended at least 2 TOT's" (1X> "human resource development officer" (1)*, 
Interviewing and hiringtYof language instructors on the basis of recommen- 
dations \by yplunteers^ was also cit^d by two programs. v *i ( ^ ; 



'./-vT-'-- 5 



'^ffti ^^1. „ - . * - '. , life;"' . : - ^L* " * ! * * ' - ' % 



\ / ; ; »-t. y Table 4 
vl; Judged Optimum Language »Trainin& Scheduled 



4 - '"CV^ 



Hours pefoDay * Days ^per Week* No« of Weeks 



■ 5 



For trainees with some * 
college, training: Mean 




For trainees -with 
* little academic 
background : 



l;^',. rF«kpidefc ^in^es ft-.- 



5.4 
'1.0 
3-7 
37 



33 
0.7 
3-6 
37 



Mean 
.S.D. . 




5.4. 

* Vr° 

-.'2-7 
34' 



5.S 

o 

°*r 

3-6- 
34 



*Meah -; - . 
AS-,;D'..', - VV 



•Nr. ; 



' 4v6; 
m.4 

"2* 
•35 



'5.3 
i.l 

35 



9.3 
2.6 
4-16 
37 



to';4 
3.9 
4-25 
34 



5-.S:i-{ 
4-30 V 
. 35 



1 



• --29" 

* * ■ \ 
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i. ■ ^ai lability , 'of Instructors. 



«1 



With respect to.' the "general avkllabillty" of language' instructors ^t the,/ 
' training site, 59% of the sites .reported *hat'*?jnor* instructor .candidates ate • 
"available than are needed for the program," "24%'. indicated that - , f*ere^re " V 
enough ins true tlrs but' no surplus,"': and &X considered . it. "difficult" to Obtain 
enough instructors .•"• However, the time of the y^ar'at which the training p?o~ 
gram w.as in operation was considered -a critically important factor" in instruc- '" 
tor availability/ Over three-quarters (7?%) of ie. respondents indicated that./ 
there were "certain^ times of the "year when%an4age ins t rue toes-are 'more avails' 
. ^ able than at other times. j- Written. comments ^ 'tj»is quest^o^alm^t unanimously 
. < identified the yearly academic vacation pferiod *aid other ae^emiV : holid.ays) as 
the time when language instructors could \be most easily obtained, with consid- «* 
erably more difficulty encountered during^ the regular school term. Typical * * 
. • comments were: "Most language instructors .are school teachers and thus not .as ' 
available during school ^erras. He usually have to, hold; language, classes fVom 
. 4-6 p.m. in order to use the most- qualified and experienced Jesem%s" ; "The. ■' 
school year in [countty] is from February -November . -During this-. tteeXt is* 
all but impossible to find good instructor^ ; ^9'8Z of our (teacher] candidates 
are available only-during, July-September flue to their .<|utie's aT-governmW' 
teachers during the school -^eat." Project staff 'discussions, with language^ . 
• coordinators and other on -.site personnel/generally reinforced these observa- 
tions; a related concern/ strongly expressed at one site was the 180-day .limit 
of ^employment' per fiscal year of non fullrtioe "staff -.wpr'kiftg'for^ the Peace' - 
Corps. As $ consequence, part-time language instructors iare^unableoto work in, 
more than two training programs, per year leading' to.. the considerable' . aadj. - -' ' 
- ti'onal expense of retraining^ new languagej instructors much more often than 
; '5ould: bq the case %t|ievib^ence of ' the 4 > 180-day service ' limitation. 



c, 



^4 



.Instructor ^ BackgrbundV and^Quallficatibris , 



x\ *" * Qbestibnh^^ |teips concerning, the personal ihara^ir.istics .,aud qualifl^ 

. I - x f ti ?? ls 9f ^§^ya|e; ^sii^t^s |rovi^ed . the .following- results.Xf igures - 



;;V • ' *<* Mil* «arepUi^ted^St«e8ViditiaTen8* 

isfv,"' *.*'3L' -'y, v VJ * ^V""f7;^^\ 

-w . : ... « v - : ; 2%- ar e % :ci*]8 izens \o£~aribt her tfrel'gn^cottrit'ry 

C : /' • *;7-i..;;;;r.r-:::./^:}*-:.. v: * 
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64% feye. had 1 previous experience teaching, the target language \ ' 
> , ' in; the PeacQ Corps; > J ♦ . /. s> 

39% have had previous experience teaching the^ target language 

outride the Peace Corps 
40% have a university or college -degree. 

These data would tend to indicate that Peace Corps language instructors 
are with only few exceptions host country nationals who are native speakers of 
the target language. .With respect to the amount of prior experience in teach* 
ing the^ target language , roughly 60% of the instructors (across sites) would 
not have ha^ any such teaching experience outside of the Peace Corps, presum- 
ably placing a major burden on the Peace Corps instructor training program to » 
develop the necessary informational; background an^ teaching skills on the parrt 
of these instructors. 0h\ the 'assumption that "previous experience, teaching 
the far get language in the Peafce Corps M would have been interpreted by. the , 
respondents as the instructors 1 having taught in prior training contingents 
within that program,, the positive response figure of only 64% would suggest a 
»th£r.«cp,nsidera^^ influx of teachers * 

laving Jna* prior experience iti Peace: Corps language training,, again placing a 

. " - ; ~ »v v ; . , * '• ; , ' 

( consider&bl^ burden^ on the instructor-training program;^ \ . ; '~ 



; fffaiMng>^ . ^ , V * " V 



. 5* 



> A , V " *. Virtually al^^ hired * 

. language instruct^ training .before they begin teaching ^at 

V ^ " v t , A 4h^.«fitfe/. ..j^hte^ixigi^ ^^bwj^fei^'Sfl S a -? A- 'ffftH lPf08F^^?h 9nly o^e full-time 
;; v / . « and^one^ ^Howey.er;^ as shown in Table 5 r ^here is^ great 

„ * variatiS^ti the total miiraber of conract, "hbtir-i of preliminary training. With 
v / 1 ^ t^,^^$gii9^ ai ^9n| 7 ^ site j, whi<th ^xejprtei J5Q4 pr eHminary ^ 

^ihdjar^^ to 96, with a . ^ 

^ y 'Man, of 17 (N=35i., vEle^eh^perrcent ,.(4) - ofc t the sites repprted providing \pnly«f^ 
, . s o£,8 houWrlof only a single day) f^r a: newly- * 



4 *1 . 



4. x » 



Table 5 



Hours off Preliminary. Training for Language Jnstruc tors 

1 > r 



fi ■ 

4 v- * 

% .> - ; 



Total Hours 

Less, than ^10 
10:20. 

: 21-30: 
. - b> / 31-40 
> >: f 4l : -50 
' \ • . 51-60 
61-7 0 
; : 71-80 



0 



No. *oT, Sites 

4 
0 

- ; -4 - .. . , 

4 
2 

' -6 



Percent of Sites 



Cum* Pet* 



^Dpes not; Include 



11% 


11% 


0% 


11% 


, .' ii% 


, 22% 


26% 




-.■S&v 11% 

#7 . - 
• 11% 

6%^ 


5?% A - 

'• 7o% ; 

, " .'76% 




« : .93% 


6% ' ; 


' . 1 1 99% '; 


* • 
















f « ^* 
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Pre-classrqom training, for the instructors is 0 prpvided iDOst frequently., 
■by the language coordinator (83%) , working individually or in conjunction with 
other staff. "More experienced language instructors" are involved in* this pro- 
cess at 46% of the centers^ with appreciably lesser involvement by the Peace 
' Corps director (29%) , outside\anguage contractor (24%); or oth^r outside Con- 
* sultants (15%) #, Written -in "other", responses included the project director (1 
site), training center director (4), "human resource' development officer^ (1), 
PCV's with teaching experience (1), and assistant draining coordinator (1). 

Brief written descriptions of the training program conducted for language 
instructors were requested of the survey respondents • These" descriptions 
reveal considerable variety in approach but include, lit virtually all cases, 
instructional sessions devoted to .the particular methodology(ies) used ^t the 
site, a^/well as orientation procedures intended to intrQdu&e the teacher to 
\ the history and purpose of the Peace Corps, the characteristics .of the train- 
ees,« and their language -learning expectations* Practice teaching was cited as 
t § x component of instructor training in 16 centers* ' ^ , 

Evaluation of Instructors „ • 4*- 

The great majority of respondents indicated^ that .there^ were "regular pro* 
ce<|ures for* reviewing or evaluating language instructors once they are hired* 
(85%). To the 'write-in, question, "Please describe who conducts* the evaluation 
and how it is .done," a variety of responses tfere obtained. • In' 26 instances, • 
-the language coordinator was identified as. involved in evaluation, eitl^^^ndi* 
vidually or # in cooperation with other persons. Evaluation jby" the projfect \ * 



director yas considerably less .frequently 'cited (3 instances), as ver^. evalua- 
c ;;tion by Peace Corps staff (2) and the more experienced language , instructors , '* 
(1). Almost hal*f of the respondents (20) vrote in that the trainees themseives 
had a formal rol^in the evaluations of instructors, typically through rating 
forms filled % out >on; as of fen *as; 'weekly basis* The FSI .ratings attained t>y t^e 
jp , studerfts :were , cited , in ^three instances as one component of , the instructor's'** ^ 

> evaluation, and "o^lf •eyaiuatioji f ! bJT.ihe instructor was menti^ed. in two cases. > 

i;t- /a. 9P e .witten, response .suggest pi the role of 

k ^the ce^i£le^FS.t testers Jqn-sit^:, ^ "Fijai-qf pur language trainers were certj - 

| vv ; ;fied : . by, ,lETS ^>as, ^klifie|, language- trai^.s. ihey. select and dp periodic eva- * 



« 



. Wide variation was noted in the frequency of evaluation o% the*itisVfC~ . 
tors* Three centers reported "yearly" evaluations,. 9 ^ndfc^tea that these, 
evaluations were carried out at the end oireach language program (two regortedy 4 
twice per program)! and 8 conducted^teacher evaluations on a weekly .basis. *. 
"Continuous" evaluation was reported -as taking iflace;iti 9 centers. 1 " V l * i 




- TEACHING ^TERIjALS ^ 
Questions' 




5 'in this section' asked for 'identification :4f tha- kinds of teadv^ 
ing materials used in the language training prog^m;, f ajt!3i.«n indifcation of the ' 
degree of Satisfaction with these materials.. s *. Textbooks and locally-prepared 
handouts * were the most frequenl^g° report^ 

followed by "local newspapers or magazines'" at" the ; ^rprtsingly^^gh frequency 
of 61%. The use of audiotapes or ca§£ettes ^s.^reported a#562f ^of the cen- f 
ters>» with somewhat less 'use of "films 6r ,o£h&< visual materials" (41%); , these 3 
figures are consistent with the, relative Qv^abili^y of -cassette recorders 

• * - ■ * ; ',V/' / * ■ - * .Si, 

and film projectors as indicated^ln an earler' 'sgct&bfc *of ,the questionnaire v 



V 



Spaces were provided, for' the* respbt{dent 'to give the narae^and other pjXbli-\, 
cation information for iip to .three^xt^ks^ used k in the 'Janguap^progr^. . 0%, 
.t)6r*3J centers supplying info^matigh .ddneerni^ 

single text, 4 listed. 2 texts^ and 14- madfe n£"t> of three. * O'f'Mthe total* t>f 65:" 
texts^ listed, author/publication data 4fl*d[icktgd that 4 22 j/ere from Regular U.^S. 
puby.shers, fi^were. producedvin the ( $ps£ ^ountry apparently independently^ 
the Peace Corps, (e.g., Vmitfiktry of education or/ other government agency), and 
29 were produced by\ ACTION/fi^ace Corps,Leither ^h-coilntry_or , itiLthe/U.S,. Sj^. J". 



CThere 



here was insufficient 'ihfbtmatibn ta malce a determination in 8 cases.)'"/" • *w; 

* ' ^ u ■ 1"^-, ■ - r ~ v r **** ? . • > -A ^ .>>r^ ? - 

£0 the evaluative "question "Aire you Sjatis fled; Wth # the currentvlanguage 
training materials^ 51%^ .of /the centers reported "yes? and,j49Z;, "no"^ s< Witten 
corinpents conceding, needed .training materials 'included in. several itjts^ances* , 1 '* * 
1 technical and job -specific Bfet*erj|als to ^supplement tl(e basic texfeT One prp^ : 
gram .considere^' that;:lt ; needed .a ^ot^lly new and compretiensive,^ . text^/ ^two ^/ ;% 
others,. ,a cotoplete v M traih^ anbther.site also apji^ared.tq W^v^;^ , . 

substantial ^mfcex^ to integrate grammar, <o&-^ * 



„ . municatioh. and, ;c«itare handbQbk and .special* skills handbook with supplementary , 



| ^ • ^^^^^^^ ? " j '' v *"^"s- ^ *< ^ ^ • *~* } ' 'J *"■■* ? — «; V- v ^ ^ 



^ - V. ^?i r ^if®J? tests ^qulzge^^^pgs;, yisuar^^nd" si id es to ..accompany the, new 
^ speaking f , llstetfl^ VMdinfc£^ M „ 



Several items in the questionnaire vere intended, to determine whether, the 
responding language programs had .developed specific language/ communication/ 
S x feS5&i < -S^J^»^ *f^^S.^SiF JEESJ^M efforts ^ the general nature of thesja 
- g%als* the way(fe) in which. success/in attaining the goals was determined, *Ind 
* /follow-up, activities in, the event thatr.the specif ied .goals were not met., 

■ : ,■».'•"' .- — ^-V/ :,' • - 

To the question, w who assesses the language training needs and sets the 
r J language training goals at this site? (Check all that apply. ), M the follow- 

Z ing-resp<^ses,™~in-decreas'ing- order- of^jjelectionV H§*e received. 



'itTi«'ii>?'fit>iSttriiii 

C 

^Language/d>6rdlnatbrV(90Z) ** v yf\ ^ 




: >r \ Peace Corps ffirector (56%) ^ . . . . 

^: i , • •"Otfier** (44%) [Responses included ^project director (2 mentions), 



.V * 



human resource development of ^icer (1), and feedback from PCV's in the 

>f±eld l .(4)4 - 1 > v " ; ' \ ' ; - ^! 



fVace^jKrps/Washtt " . * f^^V^^ ' : , 



iWritteiCPerfaraa^ ^ 



•Si?. 



Oy^r .eight out o^^ indicated jthat thejr., ^ 

had 1 developed a , writ ten-atatfement ^ of the hasic ^nguageAcomuriication/cu^ 
v <V rf ""- ;x ^^E^^^Jy^x^^c^: ^ J^fcngCi&s^ pjr QS^am.* Centers^respbn^i^g affirmatively 
; ' - f * \were^-u1ced -"£o^ uc^ude^-^; jcoq^ :pf: ^9|e goal statement along with; the returned %\ 

> . questionnaire^ Centers: that ;had npjt'i as of that time,, prepared <a written goal 
w^-^u— ^5^^^%|L^£^J|k|d; to *^ea|e^atej^; the^xjj^stionn^rej^ what the goals of 

, " . / ^ .Ijf .tt that ;they had^ previously prepared written 



- ^ 




: * , r . -gpal^sta 21 included 



copies of these 




^■^Y'***- ^ A ^- ,r '**V* -'Oi^--' : * ^ ^w^ : >^ : *£y% - 1 ; .' "*'VV-*V\c V^^V 4 -'* < ' 6 ' ''\ <r " r :-;; * ";r%*- 
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* * -statements with^he. returned .questionnaire Cor forwarded them wi,th other 
materials) .. Review of these s£atetments . indicated that they 'varied widely in 
orientation 'and in degree of detail .'provided. Some* goal statements were cast 
Almost, entirely irr terms of score levels and score^incr eases on the FSI scale, ^ 
and others specified a irinMum anticipated FSI level , coupled with task- 
oriented descriptions of* (expected proficiency_~(e.gr, .[demonstrate] his or* her 

x ability ^to discuss? in French why he or stie came , jrf [pountry]^wKat v his or her . 
job entailsv and what he^ or she hopes to give-and to gain from two yearf as jp wu .« 
J*B£flL.^,. [(demons trate]- ah ability Jtd communicate on. an acceptable ^^^^ n (^ 
[language], with government officials'...." Other goal statements we^Bfeund to * 
combine both functional/ situational elements (e.g., H order meals, seek lodging, 
call and conduct a meeting") and strictly linguistic objectives ("[use]* verbs 
in three ' tenses in the active, and at least one^ passive form"). 



. , Goal statements- that tespondling centers wrote, into the questionnaire (i 4 «fe«» 
there, ibeing; no prior written goal statements) were, generaly* quite short £nd were 
exp^ssed^fither in .terms of 4. desired end -of -training FSI level or in very x ~\; 



general functional terms (e.g., H to bring ^the trainee to a level of language . 
^ >p^ job".). \* 

^ . ^ Satisfaction ^idLthi^EstaliiVslfeavGoaXs' / . # ««' 

. T}VtheV>que8tiqn^ "are you. satisfied with the present arrangement for defin- 
ing language needs and goals at this site?," 71% of the respondents indicated , 
Ixesiiand , "net*" A variety of writteti_cp]aments explaining the negative, 
* 9 judgments, were ijeceived^ 'including , the need at one center to have the goals 



^ "written down formally,", the observation that "in -country permanent s£aff has 
little time to ev^aluate tteds and- set 'gpails for multiple skills* tracks," and 
^thafe itore attenti^ "in-field^job activities." *Two other 

comments also stressed the heed ^to be more precise and more detailed in anaj*^ 
lyziqg; language requi^^ the* field: "We need more precise input from- 

^fleld about what: actual needs. are -r tore precise definitions .of -goals for 

[.eac^i] ^prp^a^^^u^.^' weL ^ no scientif ic method of assessing needs 
. (Ivoc^ ed. training, needs^ haye ;jbeen~ better assessed) arm the establishment of 
written goals,,, apait fro^ to be done/' One site 

,it\dicat^d' ite "host country involvement" in *§§f ining^ 



it - ? 



-FSI-Scores; as 5 Rerf o'rmance iGoals-t 



•V 



??8*?*l?s? of • the ,pra?ence of absence of written end -of -training language 
goals, the respondents were asked to indicate whether there wis a specified 
^target " <leyel on the FSI scale that the trainees should meet by the completion 
. of- the program. ^Apprdximately 8 out of 10 respondents (79%) stated that;. 'this 

was the case insofar, as their primary language was concerned. For centers also 
• teaching a Secondary language, the* situation was reversed, with only 37% 
reporting an established FSI* level for ^hX second language (base N=19)^ 



v * '■ 

wthUch wrot 



Of ^the 28 centers whjich wrote in, as' requested, their established FSI 
level *f or pre-service training, the distribution of levels was as follows 
( ; for the- primary language) : 



FSI Level 



Number of -Programs 




1 

1+ 
2 

2+ 



1 

. 14 

: ~4- 



28 



/ Only 6 centers 1 supplied the established target level for the secondary 
language, and the number of cases is considered insufficient- to draw repre-, 

general information^ one center* each ... 



y~ \ \ v V\ nptetd^ 1 f *2[ x , and:'2+; t0ee Renters 'noted 1+7) 



Written ^pfp *"how were the [FSI] level, or levels 

-1. T/<53 ~ *?HQW#-§ Y^iSI*? >9l backgrounds and rationales^ In four irjstan«v 

ces,^the , source 6f, f ,t:he, .decision was, indicated a? either not known or simply in 
; iceepihg. with prfo^tra^ One such comment 1 was "Basically because/ 

of \tradit^ '^o % ^A^.;]^ear^h.'.df l 'correct* target levels has ,bec?i carried v . 
M q^t . M One respoirfdent indicated ti|at the goal level established wa§ a fjunction 
, ,qf .a^a^l^bXe 4^A^£H&%JC.^J0s£ ttlme sri v tn |hat ;is generally, the highest le^ei 

it " Is possible /poj^ii^^3^^^r^feJ^ course with a heavy cross -cultural 
K 4 k' t '&**>* - . J €P^P9l??n^A ^ comments showed detailed attempt, tB 

* ■ •• ~ • --- ■ * • »^ ^ ^T?' "* " *** ^ *' " ' ' *' ; '^ 3 < < ' ' ****** * ' ' k 
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relate the target FSI levels to job performance adequacy in the field, for 
example, "FSI 2 found to be minimum necessary for satisfactory performance in 
jobs where subject (Voc. Ed.) 16, taught in [language],. TEFLers need ^SI 1+ 
for, datiy liyiti^ needs .'\ 



~ /Established .target l^vel scdjfes on "any other kind of test" than the FSI 
for end-of-training language .assessment were reported by 10 centers' for the 
primary language atid 2 for the secondary language'. In "two, .instances, the test 
in question was found, l?ety lfesirably,rtq Be a work-sample of actual communi- 
cation situations in which the: trainee would later be engaged: "Practice 
teaching evaluated, by the Federal School Inspectorates**; "demo lesson in * 
[language] for voc. ed. trainers ^with class of real students. H In. a few other 
"instances, the testing procedure appeared to be considerably less relevant 
~:*(e.g., N ^ ,y wrltten. test!! on which Sa passing score of' 70% was required). 

• • . >V ' ; \ 

With. regard to the;^FSJt; score*? observed ^on entry to the training program, 
Jjihe, average entry scdre Reported *f or the primary language ranged (acrbss 
. reporting^^ograms) ^" ibilowsv . * ? * ' ^ - 



s 



, FSI. Score ■ 


dumber of Programs , 










* ■ 




';)- .1+ ' " " , ' 








r S 


33, • ' / 












Average entry scores, for tfce secondary language were uniformly reported 
as ^pr;'(acroS8 }1^ ieporfein^ center s") ..^ " / * * * - k 




: ^ 4 With reSRefrt; ^to ehdxof.rtraioingXscoYes , the reported average end^of 

V./. T[< . training scores ;jcor the,, primary- language concentrated "between 1+ and 2, as 



ok 



^>v."::-^ f ,v*^* '• - . a. ■< a- " " -. ,' . - - ... «... 

tft4S^>?'^'?^H r X .'>'' ' 4;v? - 

l-^i^p/' • 1 " : ' _ * • jFSI^Scofe \ -~ " t ^Number of 



Programs 



'. -2 

;'..u. 
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For the secondary, language, the most frequently reported average end-of- 
training score yas£ 1 ; K V* " . v * ^ \ 



FSI Score 



Number of Programs 



* * * * "-J 



Ci 



0+ 
0+ 

2;', 
' 2+. 



C I 



2 

-1 
. -5 
.3 
1 

_1_ 
13 



•• . On a 'very, general, basis,*, and subject, to a number- of possible reserva- 
tions concerning .^ accuracy and objectivity of. .the reported 
data- (and including jthe yery real .possibility' of subjectively ,diffej?^n,t, 
understandings .across- -programs), .it would appear, 
from these-respo^ obtained by the _* 
if-, ... ^ ' training- par ticipants -are, ^art'0^k&il&>|asi£ -generall^.^^line; - with the V 
^iu-":".-- Igvel, of ^rof icl.enGy' :consljiered. .^nimally^ adequate for job-related actiyi- - 



A, 



f JV ^ i°^ ,, 't^-8^W^fti ifis'fcrj^^(0||ai, Approaches .used in the language training , 



h\* V .programs and j the, more, detailed: .ittivitie 



activities .carried out in thfe' clissrooras were.. 
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prepared concerning the extent to twhifch certain major types n of language learn- * 
ing activities were incorporated in the trailing prograp (e.g., formal class - 
robm, insSrji^ immersion, courses in other subjects taught 

in the target language,, qoordiriation of language instruction with technical 
training or with, training in culture and customs of the host country). Re- 
_^spondents were also asked to identify which particular .training methodology or 

methodplogies (audiolingual, direct method,, counseling -learning, etc.) they ^ 

«• ^ * ' ' "* V : ' '* , * * p " 1 • - . ** 

p 'considered themselves to" be uStfng^in the language program. Third, to obtain 

-jppre detailed information about particular classroom activities than would be / 
available^frouf a simple identification of j^ethodologies (as well, as to attempt, 
to verify the accuracy Oj^tKe^respondentar 1 characterization of the methodolo- 
- gies), a fairly lengttfy^sejries of possible^nstructional activities or proce- 
dures (63 in total) were listed in the questionnaire, with t the instruction to 
the respondent to indicate the relative -frequency with which that activity or. 
procedure was used in the language 'classes*. Examples of .these items are 
1 ^Instructor introduces new vocabulary in context (for example, as part of a 

dial<M^ie) M ; ."Trainees are" gl^ren. pseudonyms' wliich they use in the language 
* N clas^> "JLn the classroom; periods, of silence are used^ during 'which the train- 
/, ees reflect on, the material being learned." In addition to* examining the 
overall frequency with which e&ch of these activities *{as repbrted, it was t 
intended- to characterize the degree to which', the particular configurations of 
v activities implicit in each of a variety of recognized methodologies would be 
exemplified in these data. ,\ 



Ori-s iter Visit Data 



r , Information on instructional practices obtained during the on-site visits 
was intended to serve as a cross -cjieck on the questionnaire -based data, as 
weil./as to provide additional training -related information. The basic sources 
ofion-site information on:! classroom activities/procedures included the obser\ 

vation form .notations concerning classroom "focus," extent of target language 

1' " " , ' . - ■ '' ;* * - " N, . -*\. 

use M^iristrUctor, and. trainee, and pth^r items on the front page of this form, ; 

as well as the set of 56 descriptions of instructional activities drawn ver- 



\ 



batiitt ; .irdm . the corresponding section s>i+ the survey questionnaire, .pata from 
ifrese sources wilt be .presented later in thii- section. "*r\, 
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. general Instructional Practices . — * ... 

^ A series oFitems in the sury.ey^questjLpnnaire presented ten 'general lan-* 
guage training activities 1 , which' the respondents weye to mark either, as "not 
used" during the mo3t recently completed training program'or, if used, to indi« 
cate whether that . activity was considered "of major Importance/* "of 1 some.im- . 
^portanee',** or **of minor importance . M . The average percentage of responses fot' 
:each activity/rating combination is shown in Appendix A, For ease of .discus - 
•sion, ^the ten activities are listed below in order of frequency with which 
they were Identified as of "major importance" across the responding centers: 



Formal classroom, language instruction 
"Homestays" with host country families 

(weekends or longer) 
Total . language immersion (trainees speak only 
the target language at all times) - * v ' 
Role -placing situations * - 

Individual language tutoring 1 
Modified language Immersion (trainees speak 
in tjie target language fox? limited ° * 
specified times) * - » ; * * 

Courses in otlier subjects taught inthe** 

1 target' language* ' • * 
.Lectures- or other formal : presentations fcy 
- . host country nationals in target language 
Optional: language* laboratory practice 
Required language laboratory .practice 
. (For both, of therfpreceding ^questions, 
, tKe^iarge 4io"b"er of: "riot used"' responses, 
make percentage figures questionable.) 



100% 

• 78% 

61% 
48% 
40%. 

r 

s 

36% 



19% 
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^Stfp-'tjto above figures', and as woul4 be anticipated 9n ,x^\xla^ 
instruction; was universally, considered of major impprtinte ^1,^ 
approach a.£* ||ie re^on^ing sites. ^ /^omest^y^ -j^nt^cts.' with native speakers, of, 
the target language involving , extensive .language use in. genuine 

^to#muh^^ ae , pf major M^ortatice in about 8 out 











vs.: *a^~ 










' -f > . 'it- 











of 10., training programs, followed by total language immersion, anticipated to 
. involve continual target language use by trainees both among /themselves and* 
with native speakers on-site. Role-playing situations, approximating vWithin 
the classroom various real-life language u^e settings, were also frequently^ 
cited. 'Consistent* with the* general unavailability of slanguage laboratory faci ; 
lities at the training sites, language laboratory practice is for all intents 
and purposes not a factor in Peace Corps language training overall . 

* The question cited above. on "courses in other subjects taught in -the tar- 
get language** had been intended tQ, -address the teaching of other components of 
pre -service training (for example, technical training subjects, cultural 
orientation classes) via the target language.. To ,the extent that respondents 
-^f-^aay^not- havev" considered, cultural ^orientation^ or, other .classes actually being 
taught in the target language to represent "courses in other subjects" (such 
1 • as, for example, mathematics* history, etc.), the \29%> response may be an *\ 1 * 
.underestimate of the extent to 1 which the target language was^ being 'used as a ^ 
vehicle for^ instruction in other Aspects of the on-site training. 



A* related question, "Was the language training integrated with any of the 

following areas? ? ( Check all that apply) ^, produced the -following results: 

? * * ^ * < 

* * % ' *» * 

- Culture and customs of host, country * 98% 

Technical training related to the trainees'. j 

work -assignment ' v " ^ 85% 

. Health and sanitation ' 54%' 

< 'Other - \ « 15%' 



V 



. . , J. 

The virtually unanimous indication that,, "culture and customs" of the .host o 
country were integrated with the language training would be ^presumed to include 
/btfth ct^ in the course , of the language classes them^ 

/selves and instructional sessions explicitly addressed t^these topics. By the Nj # 
same token,, the. higlj level of integration of "technical training" could reflect K _ ^ 
both technical classes taught in .the target \ language aujd< a variety of other 
^activities taking place within the language classroom (for example, presenta- 
tjLon-qr \*o^ The, three "other" responses to this question 



" v 5^ - ^42^ '-", 



were 
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e' Village technplpg^^ and M social aspects." 



To the question* "Wa%fthe instructional approach )or the content of the < 
languajge training to toward the, type of job trainees will be, 

doing?,. 88% of the responses were in the affirmative. By far the most fre- ** . 

quently reported modification wa£ the incorporation of job-related technical \* 
r.- \ ' * ? ■ < - , v . * V ...... * • * ' • . . u 

terms and other job-related vocabulary, mentioned by 25 o£.the responding cen- 
ters (two* typical responses; "Teihnic&l^vocabulary was built ;into dialogues 
and special technical language 'classes were set by program"; "The language ^ 
program includes 'technical language 1 directly related to the volunteers 1 jpbs 
which becomes a priority during the list^ weeks of' training. * The content is 
closely based on their technical training and suggestions from volunteers in / 
the field"). e ' 



4 



The use of "language packets" specify to the job assignment was mentioned " 
. ; in one instance, and job*related/role -playing wafe also mentioned on several 
^ T occasions. *bne center 'indicated "tfiat ^ technical wcabalary ^was built" into 

A • \ - *1 • * ' " " ' . • , 

dialogues, and special technical language classes* were set up'by program." One 
♦ site, conducting training in Arabic described its program as -involving training * : 
_ _in Arabic ^script , followed by general language Jtra|ning^ and completed witli 36 ^ 

a - hours of technical language "based on assessed needs after field* visits and ^ 

- * - 1 r • ' " ' / • ' . a «• • . ' 

study of idnis,teria£/4ocuments." , y y " . * 



^RepoTted?Mgthodblogfeg' / W i ' ^. -^- ^ * ^ * fc ""*^^Jf 



•The suryey .fluejB^daV^drdMed to determining the sfelf -reported met lu?|v or . 
methods of language teachinjg us local prdjgfam Was phrased, as follows 



' _ ^ie|v^ie;?r;!g^^ < ' of; the, ^folWvi^lingu methodologies were 

usjed, [in the^^st. recently icpmpleted course (check' all* that apply,.) , 

r : '" \ rr ~ 7 '^llf^ iC^E^/^T^T^ 4 ^": r - Dirept-tMetpd^™ v ^ 4 , * 

: v ;lfli8^ „ . 'Silen^^Way^^\^/ ' ^.<T^"* ^ 

^ \"v ' ; '!FHysi|ai;^ 7 * Traditional /(Grammar < 

^ /• " ' "*^?!^?Mfi8^!^^to^\ A • Translation) 



.7 



fev^V* : ^ - . - Translation) "^^^ r 21 

iV;-^*'; , ; Community <tahguag'e v rl^ ^> . % . A # - * 



^ — ^..^ — — bhmI kMfca ; — -.^ M 
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Aa .immediate and tSther significant outcome was that only 5 training cen- 
ters indicated that they used a single method exclusively (Audio lingual 5. 2 
responses, Direct Method: 2, Silent Way.: 1). In all , other instances, (he use- 
of two more more methodologies was reported. The figures below show* the per-, 
centages of .centers' that indicated any* use of the methodology* in question: • 



Audiolingual v . 

Direct Ketho!d 
Counseling -Learning/ 
* Community Language Learning 
'Silpnt J Way% * 
Traditional (Grammar- °\ 
* Translation) * v 

.Physical -Response ^ , %J . '\ 
*Suggestopedla 



* 75% 





41% 

.22% 



4 



Written -in comments ,to v thp associated question, "If mp^e than on^, methbdo* 
logy was used, please explain ,how:jthia wps, done., "* showed considerable diver- < 
' sity,^J)Oth in the tesporiseg i ^hemaelves/and in»^tKe^toder lying rationales stated 
^in/Ccrr -that could be .inferred ffcpm): fhe, replies* In seyeral>dnstance.s , the" 
integration of Mthodologies^was clearly .^and s.ucicinctiy described ^ and; could 
be- considered indicative of deliberarte-. prior planning . and* implementation (for 
example, "Audio lingual initially for instruction with final 2 week? of ^each 
track (immunity Language Lear nin| . Direct* Method used abotit 9 ^ hrs ./week, fn 
covering grammar points. H More typiically^ 'however, ^ only general references % 
were made to "an eclectic approach" dntende^ to H meet , th^ nWSs of the 
learners." In a "number ,o£ cases,, the particular background% and 'capabilities 
» of the instructors were/ implicitly among the determin^pg factors in the selec-- 
tion. pf metho^o logy /( for ^ample, "Primary language used Silent. Way until yent r 
pftast instructors 1 training leyel in method. Then continued in Cpunseling- 
Lear ning/ap4 i Conrad Learning") *. # Othe;r responses s in d4?\ein 

incluej^A 'IThere wer£ & different instructprs, some of Sjhora. felt more comfdrt-^r 
abltf with one method than another". an<i ^Direcp^raethod ^ was,. used>-siy^ ^^? h ?. r 8 
. were of the traditional type v? classroom instruction tended" toward the tradi - 
tionat grammaticajL; explanations." 




1*^ v^v 



- * * . * ' j» - 
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; 3$*<thk question,. f "If some other, .language training methodology _not listed 

was used;, please describe , n . the "cognitive") method was referred to by one * 
reijppnSent; h .situatibh\I^reinforcement M and "community learning experience^ , " 
4 otimes each; and "critical incidents" and one -on -one- tutorials * twice eafcff. 

Responses to the questionnairev items dealing with the identification of 
methodologies jised on-site musjt be interpreted, with caution in light of the 
possibility (or indeed, probability) that a number of respondents would not -be 
highly familiar with theKterminology for each of. the methods listed and as a 
.result may have interpreted some of these labels in an idiosyncratic way when , . 
attempting to (reference them against their own language programs. It is con- 
sidered that a more detailed and more objective analysis of the instructional 
. procedures, actually upe'd at the training si teg is provided through the^ analy* . J 
* *sis of relative frequencies, bf use of the specific instructional activities 4 , 
_ listed in the . "instructional approaches and activities" section* of 4 the. survey 
^questionnaire • These resultsv^e described immediately below* 

\ ■ 1 v 

Specific Classroom Activities 

/During the initial development of the survey questionnaire, and with the 
* assistance of the two project consultants, a list. of 63 separate classroom . 
\ teaching. activities, (or in a few instances, instructional orientations direct- 
ly related to classroom, practice, such as "Any reading or writing^ that is done 
5 fife based on what, the trainees have ptfcbticred orally first") was prepared. 
Included in this list #ere a* timber of activities specifically associated with *\ 
\ a .particular methoddlogyi-e^g.,,, "Emphasis is placed on having, comfortable, r v e- 
- , , . iMedv.surroUndings^ language, class,", considers fundamental char- 

acteriitic -of the :wggestop^ its ideadL or "pure" 

foim^or. /!in8t^ct for physical, actions, which 'the trainees* 

, wen .Mr^ "total ,phygical respons^e" approach--aa 7 

well ^apslvi^iei ^^^r^^tei^jB of more tlian bnjp .approach but npt applicaSle j 
to all teaching; methodologies '(for exampj^/ "The; 
clufiyely: English 
^7 ^generally; chto^ iwjSioling^ physical^ 

direct mkthdds^bufc is Ino.t a, tenet of the suggestopedic, counseling -learning, 
<;T' l l " " : ' *. ft . SilentJ *Way;,^ammar;-translatib or cognitive -code methods)* £ small number 

t r"v>V '< ,f *T* ^.-"> r V - ; ; , - ^ ' * • * v'" << 
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of activities within. £he \tdt»l list that were of a more generalized nature and 
not readily identifiable as .characteristic of a particular method* or subset of 
methods ,(4«g%» "Instructor treads {{tinted texts aloud in class (for example, 
magazine, articles,, newspaper clippings, £tc.")? "Instructor uses photographs 
or drawings to elicit speech in the target* language") were included for infor- 
mational purposes. All of the 63 activity descriptions, in the deliberately 
randomized order in which they were jSisented in the questionnaire and showing 
the exact wording used/in each instance, are reproduced to Appendix A« 

' * L * • * , ■ * • « , . 

* For each classroom activity description^* the questionnaire respondents 
were asked to indiclSe whether that activity was "frequently usedV "occasion* 
ally used,** or **rarely or ng^er^used**' in the language training program at that 
site* • Percentages .responses Cob tain6d yithin each of these three response cate- 
Tories for each Activity 5 areKshpwn in/Appendix A. _ 1 * 

To simplify, discussion and interpretation^ each of the .,63 activities ; is 
reproduced in Table 6 below, in order of decreasing frequency of ."frequently** 
responses, based on ail responding training sites* Also shown, In parenthe- 
ses, are the particular instructional methodology or methodologies with which., 
the activity is considered to be associated using the following code: 
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Audiolinguai (ALM)/ r 
JlSuggestopedia XSJJG) ^ \ _ 

Tptal Physical -Response (TPR) * 

Counseling •Learning/ 

Cdmauriity taijguage> Learning (CL) 

Direct Hetho'd<.(DliO . ^* 
. Silent Way (SW) **f: 

diam^^ivk^ldii^i (GTR) " ~L .7. 
, Cognitiy^Code (COG)* 



1l 




With^egard to the least, frequently 4rgpprte>d activities,* ii may Ke noted; 
that 'a basic procedure underlining, the Total Physical Response method in its '\ 
*iof f ic l^l or mbatr authoritative form, (cf « Asher, 0 1977)— "Trainees are; discour- , 



. "-aged :from^speakii« -uritit .they -aref. 'ready the listening -only period my last 

used" by iall of the reporting 



>. v - seveiftfeweeKSf^-is -priced ^^rarely, k pt never 
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Frequency: of Usfeof^ Activities 



^|7v Cultural lectures ;reil^ting^daily 
\ ^l^^x^/tl^^ah country iare incor- 
* * ■ '^R???*^?4 ^J^W^i^^?* 6£> other? ' 
s ' * ~~ x'-'^?vS^^tivitl!B8« * - - 61fl 93% 



' , r A S I . / r > fe-C^fj| 
L U' P C *D ;S T; $! 
; 0/F f Freq 1 Occ "T R/N M G *R L M W 



1. Instructor introduces: new vocabu- 
lary;, in context, (for -ekamp 
part of \a dialogue) 




7 ' 



24 • ' The ins tructfoi^ framed! 
>* reinforces cdrrS 

• 8. Instructor provides r pronunciation 
. * models for trainees to imitate 
, \ ("individually or ini; grou^)V. m ' 

;22. i%i ^y^rgMing;^6r» :witing ^tKat, is* 
f ^ i « :^6ne^is; ba se i jon whatf MkKSf.. trdiness 
» ^&veV practicecT ^rally /first. , 

j^l^tir^ to 
' ^i^li^t^ 



85 



13 



: . 51 s i ; *Tr^^ee8fleara' ; ^e\^grjun£tleal 
1 . , ?8t^cture^|t -;a ^|lme ^ in a carefully 

^plannedise'q^ — ^ ^^3- 




•;"v / - ^rorshsb) ^^t lesson; v ;«» 

- A ^^plantiingy, v ^ - ^ : - v * ?; 

; - \ : v.'^trainfeeyOT^ ; *. . 

. r /sequehciiig; isu^ut^iodueinfl^^^ --p; 
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83 



83 



80 



78. 



76 



'75 



u 7% 



15 
13 
18 



J15. 



; i7 



?18 



OX 



5- 



8 



■X' 



4 '}S 
*' J 



1 ^r\v 
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37«r Xist^ taught, v 
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10 •/ Instructor leads ^ttern^pr&ctlce 
. i « * -drills .in cl^ss. ^ ^ - * • 

21 ♦ Instructor *c5|* ect^|tudetitw -by * 

. ^ ; repeating>the *mr^/w jfbFisti >* $ 

* jcorrecily ^rath^3t^an-;|^ _ 
; citly. pqinting o\xp the err or),. 

34 . Free (unstructured)' conversation is 
ufeed in class • 



:3ff; \ StudSatSr are * of ten, diyiaed iiito 
smal/1 groups *tb' practice" the % 

I'm ' - J • '' *' ^ • . 

Z *3:. ^Stj^nMsf'Oft^ sit^ iii a circle for 
^^as'srbbm- workv' ' - h ■ >. « 

^1-2 .. : --Emphasis- is. ^iac^dtfoH. jtikying*' com- 
. ' " \. 'io^ble^ejCl^l'^TO^o^ings. 

• • *; ^i^e^tly- 'ti^teil^^^^-.wofft the 
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29 



25' 



45 



43 



27 



35 



;38 ^ I^tr^tor .iises T pho|bg^phs^r - f 
tdyaWing8 : %^ 
. , garget ^nguage , V * - 

.|> ^hentarget MjjSu^^ s 
1 ?ty]eiyby^ 

2&y " M|er ^ i21e 
, trainees :Mhkt^ct^fehtenbe8wUSjLiig 

il t 60. feWne%ssfai^:parfc.^^|e*^y^ng, 



lea^nedvinat^ , > , : , 



JFreq 
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68 5 



c 66 



66 



'66 



66 



64 



63 



63 



32 
61 

k ^ 

59' 



Occ 
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23 
24 

3K' 
29. 

20 
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2« 



33 



3^ 



7 



22 



c3 39 
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15 
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17 



•X-- 



X 



X 



x:; 



x- 
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Ml 



.5 
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47<* ^:^oup setting, t^ineesV.are^ 

A their {thouglits and; feelings,- usin& . 
I V the. targe t^danguagei * 5 

46 • Trainees _are encouraged to correct 

one another 1 sjerrors • * >l 27 

41 • The- instructor controls and directs 
thef class as an "orchestra leader" 
of drills, 'student responses, etcl 70 

55. Trainees are prohibited from using 
^ . * . ^English in clasS. * - * ' NI 

- 19 b tostructor "uses pantomime to 

" explain- what . something- means'. 64 

♦ 31. I?ua .group s^ttiii^^txaijjees are- 
v ^ - encouraged} to share: and disctiss^ y 
- .\ their tfirojbgte 

the learning .prpceSs*" - - ~ 5 

62 . trainees ate ejected to. learn 

itructu^e ^d-tecjM^ 
J-/- these. ;patt§raa> .*."v;.' . 

r > -;33 • ftaihee errors: ^erused^ as ijtasii 

-from; wfiiclv to &mpnstrate points Vf c _ 



v-, vy v .\ . ■ •>* : 

v53.f. /Gr^^^ iark int^rp^; 
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^ 7 -^g; - : 4?> . ffie iiistr^ 

-tts^ - : _::'%/V ; 
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59 
56 

56 
56 



.54 



54 



51 



51 



50 



49,-! 
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29 



34 

32 
24 

38 . 

29? 
37 
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44. 
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10 
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20 
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12 



.. 17 



.11 
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29-V Jn8t'fuctbr, explains: graimoatical 
.„ s p.oiit8, 'using) target; language . V/ 54 

28 • instructor ; uses^activifeies designed 
- \ . to ge^^rilnSfes^tq express-, f heir 

39 . »The ^ammatti^i .structure^ to be; 
taught, are selected according tq 
theirvusefultiesS'- in -the trainees-* 
w particular 'job~ assigjnmen t s ..J 9 

43. Trainees engage Pin* rapid -fire oral - 

drjlll. # * " - 20 

45. Compared to the students , the' 
instructor speaks very little 
' 'during; the class 5 

18> Trainees' ;«e\>given instruction ^in 
, . \ :toportai^ conrf_ 
wsi^oa jbdLqg^d^'-_ Ct±ie- - » ^ country 
* ;Se0ing^ (for! gx^ple ^ proper 
;<$ferjBon^ during 
V, cbnyersa^ eye con- t 

,.\ tact* etc4X :: ^V*'- *' 1 10 

9 1 • ;CtomuMcatiye^ g^es ^d/qjr; problem- 
solving ^tiy^ 
L tlie : cT4sS' period v! - 10 



^Of^ttalM lists ' 

. T^ithf t^ r> 9 

. 7:.- The;;in8tructpr of minimial 

1 , ; ; jp^irs An ; tea^ 7 

42 . 5 , .Trainees [ a]f,e rSllowed to .suggest; "the 
> , » *; ^&^%£v4^7 s ^^t to leaxrn;^ti the 

- targe t.languag^. V; ^ 7 

-^4^, The ^(^tru§|^r.:ira^cl^trft^ ! on one- 

- "■ X^lor iexampl|"»r,;P5pnu^ » ; vfo,ca f • 

- ' :^^Ti^.^^^^V-ji^^^_ ,a' .***'-.', 
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46 3 



46 

45 
v 

45 

•V- 



44 



44 



■40, 



40 



39 



39 , 



39 



JO, 



26 
43 



43< 



49 

43 

.38; 

. 51 



41 



15 



28 



13 



13 



10 



18 



23. 



10 



•20 



X- 



X 



"4 



X 



■X 1 



x 



X 



"as? 
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7. 



,1. ""V". 



r-y<^. ^ - — - -"^r :r 

r ^ _ * lLhsj;ruci:i6rf-jand' ;practicexip>Vc6m?- 
^ : \^ * ,municatin& i£wt?he *tar gfet l&nguage 
h'ff ~ . ' - ^^^; ; by par phrasing, us ihg gestures , < 
■ '* - v^etc^i^btder to*get around: defi- 

' Sciences ^vocabulary or grapmar . * 



. ~ -V . , AST -C\jCli-?fg 

| v L U P C D S T^P^T$§ 
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17? Instructor issues commands, for^hy- 
~* sicaX actions, which ttye^rainej^s* 
tfien carry out. 

32. Instructor encourages students to 
write original notes, paragraphs, 
^ letters, £ttc. in the target • 
language. 

* 

63. Trainees are never given explicit . 
grammar rules;; they' infer theni from 
the examples provided,. 

; '\ . : 4 "' 

58. Trainees lefcrn -songs in, the targft 
language . & ( s ^ 



20 



13 



46 



14 * Trainees ^re permitted;f tfo ask the 
v . instructor to give them the target 

language equivalents, of gnglish 
1 phrases or sentences -they wish to 

express indole target, language. 

49. Rods and charts are^uded -.to i^tro- ^ 
vj5uce new language materiaJL.* : 

61 . ft^'needr transJLate fyom target 
language, into lEngi^sh, ;br ^ce „ - 

52^ Jfd(:abulary lists are^jtudied, in • 

16 * •''n^t^gtite^ith: dial6^ues[, f torn . 
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16 
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39 



36 



3A 



33 



32 



29 



28 



.27 



29 



A9 



A6 



31 



A9 



44' 



36 



41 



♦23 



20, 



20 



40 



41 



39. 



32' 



15 



20 
36 



27 
36 

; 32. 
38 



39V 



41 



5X 
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54. The. instructor, explains grammatical 

. points , using Eflglish. , * ' 13 



* 6. ^Trainees are given, pseudonyms wjiich 
* ^> they* use. in the language class. 

27 ♦ Reading and writing is given^qual , 
attention; with listening and / - 
speaking. 

20. In -the da'ssrodm; periods of « * 
silence are "used during which the 
trainees reflect^ on the material' 
being learned^. 

35 • instructor plays tape recorded » 
* material to class 'for listening 
" v wmpreherisio^ I 

30.. Instructor' gives* dictatliotf ..(reads * 

• ^target 14,^^^ '* 

-wtecfoV^e^wit£etf out in. target 



. -15;. . 'Soit i&sic;: is:. used.; as a*&<-kground- 
for classroom work^ . : . " ' * 



' :' ;l|^aking until they -are 1 /"ready";- • 
*• - . " !« .«**<f He- Hsteningrdnly- pe'riod : may last 
. ; "<%■"•(" several weeks* , . • 
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20 



18 



i5 



12 



10 . 



8 
2 



39 



21 



45 



27 
46 



40 



41 



62. 



40 



61 



44 



53 



90 
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training' sites* On^th^ assumption that thoroughgQing adherence to this prin- 
ciple is an integral component- of the TPR approach as this method would *{>e 
best utilized in practice,, the indications from these data are that a "pure" 
TPR approaches not being followed at any 1 of the responding training centers. 
By .the same token, ^i_lmpprtant aspect of the suggestopedic method as ela- * 
boratecLby its original developer (Lozanov,, 1978>--the use of soft music >as a 
background for classroom work— -is indicated as "frequent" by only 2% of the 
respondents and as "occasional" by only 7% (corresponding to one and three 
sites, respectively). Again, thoroughgoing application of one of the basic 

procedures associated with this methodology does not appear to be taking place 

■* 

with any appreciable frequency across the'^eace Corps sites surveyed.* 4 

With respect to the other activities considered instructional components 
of one or more of the 8 methodologies listed above, a rough indication of th^ 
relative frequency with which "Audiolingual," "Suggestopedic," and other acti- 
vities were identified as taking- place across sites may be obtained by noting 
the patterning of - "x" marks in the corresponding columns of Table §. For 

example, activities designated as Audiolingual in'character are concentrated 

* * * 

to some extent toward the top of tfie column, indicating generally greater 
reported use .overall. This is not universally the case, however, since a* 
number of Audiolingual activity descriptions are" seen at appreciably lower 
percentages of ^frequent" reported use (for example, "Trainees recite dialo- 
gues from memory,? at 20% of "frequent" use.) By contrast, Grammar -Translation 
activities are concentrated in the lower portion of the percentage range, with 
"After being presented a grammar rule, trainees construct sentences using the 
'rule" showing; the highest percentage of -frequent" use (61%) of any Grammar- 
Translation activity. .Cognitive -Code related^activities show a generally 
similar ^patterning jof relatively low frequency of use. 

On-sitre Data oh Classroom/Afctivities' ' * • . * * * 

^ " In addition.. to providing: information on the particular instructional 
activities .taking place within', the.". classes visited, the on-sitfe observation 
form .contained;,, as^preyiously described, spaces for the observer's ^use in 
judging several more general aspects, of the. instruction. One of these wras^ the 
^opqtpLott of^otai; class time, .^vring^iriiidfr the responsibility fq^r class, coti- 



trpi (I.e., responsibility for determining and initiating the "next step" in 
the learning process) was with the instructor, the.* students, or shared between 
instructor and students* In 79 of 122 classroom reports*, the instructor was 
judged as ..being "in. control" during the entire class period; across these 
jclasses,*the../average percentage o£- class, time during which activities were con 
sidered to be under .instructor control was 96%. It should be borne in mind,; - 
however, that "instructor control" involves simply the teach s guidance of 
the classroom activities, arid does < not imply that the students were not -acti- 
vely engaged in language production and practice during thexlass period v 



i^At least some" pfoptfrtioff df "student* control"' of the<£lass^0m process* , ? 
was ^bted in 17 instances (average -percentage pjf 'class - time: ,32$$ r*$*fch, 4 -o£>**^ 
these classes reported as having 5Q% or jnore .of the time under student con* ' 
trol. In three of these ^cases, the class was in 'the next to last week of the 
training- program^ witk the activity in question being extensive oral presen- 
y stations by the trainee tf< on some aspect of their job assignment. 

— - . - - / * 

Use of English vs.. . target, language . With few exceptions, instructors in 

the classes observed used the^ target language exclusively or almost exclusive- 

- ly during the' class. At tvo : LAC sites], Spanish was used in a total of 6 classes 

», (with judged proportions* of class time of from 5 to 50 percent) to explain 

r various .paints, during a local *Ianguag«r 'class (analogously to the use of Eng- 

lish in a Spanish ot French class). Not counting these cases, the percentages 

of class time during,, which the, instructors used English rather than the target 

■ ^ language ranged, ^across, observations, from 2 to 60 percent^ with an average of 

4%. Two cases showing the .highest (60%) and next highest (40%) of English use ,p 

both involved review lessons on" various features Jqf local -language grammar*. 

\ In-clasS use of English- by the trainees was reported as slightly more ex.7 
tensi^ overall than by \t3ie^ instructors (average of 6%, with a range, ot 2-70%). 
In aii evehts> a substantial majority, of classes were, observed taking place 
entirely pr '"virtpally. .entiraly 4^ the target language: a total of 75 of the ^ 
L32 r idiasses observed- wiere, recorded as . involving exclusive use of the^ target 
language by the .teacher :, coupled , with at. least 95% targe t-]^rtguage u^e by 
- . _ the trainees . \" z £ / <v * " ' ♦ T , » 



Degree of structure; of classroom activities.. As indicated earlier, 
pbserver- judgnients of the "degree of structure" under which the class was 
operating were based on .a three -part, scale. "Structured" activities' were those 
iii. which the "next step" was considered highly predictable (e.g., pattern prac- 
tice drill, question/answer ^sessions, vocabulary review, etg.). "Semi -struct- 
ured" activities, were those showing some degree of planning on an overall basis 
but' allowing^for "expansion and"31gression" in the course of the activity.^ 
"Free conversation"- was defined as conversation on topics brought up spontan- 
eously by the teacher or trainees. As' would be anticipated, "structured" acti- 
vities were' judged as most frequently involved in the classes observed ^average 
of 76% of c&Jfetg,! class t^mf ) , , flowed by "semi-structured" activities at an 
appreciably* lower percentage (16%), and "free conversation" at a still lower' 
figure (3%). Of the 22 classes showing any amount -of free conversation, only 3 
were at* a level of 50% of class time or above. These figures do riot, of 
course, reflect numerous opportunities for non -structured conversational prac- 
tice which ^he trainees were routinely encountering outside of class. . Also, 
since the 'majority of site. visits took place at or near the beginning of the 
training classes observed, the observational results" tnay not fully reflect t,he 
^extent of semi -structured and free conversational activities taking place at a 
later point in the training program. 

% 1 Focus ol classtoonTactivities. In 79 of the 132 classes obsetved, the 
focus of classroom activities was noted as being entirely "linguistic" in 
nature throughout the' class period. * A "functional" fodus (defin&d as a setting 
in . which the.^txainees, were\learning to carry out specified language "func- 
tion^, fc such as complaining,; requesting, agreeing, etc.) was noted >in qnly 7 
instances. A*"** topical" focus during at least a portion of the class ^pariod was 
somewhat mo^JEr^^ of 36. classes) . The ^ouftt of class 

time^sperit ^^^Tx^^^^^^ 1 varied ^ from? 5%' to 90% , with, an average .of ■ 30% ♦ 
Included * in tlje "t opical/ category; are vocabulary study and other actiyites f 
that, involve learning the terms,, structures, idipmatlc.expressjioh^', etc. 
invblyed .lix ^sho^ping," ^transportation,^ or other general topical areas f ^ A ; , 
"situational" focus, in which the class is actively engaged in« either live or 
- Simula ted-^ng reported- ,wit$ fairly lo\i- frequency £7 

.classes, ^with. an average ciass -time proportion; of 39%),. Again, 'these, figures 
Iniay .not. Jbe , . ^eRresefttatiye. of classroom activities taking 'place at other points. 
'in v <the: ftrdinirig: sequence^ ; " ; V l : V ' ~ 



flegree; of student involvement* ./For this v itemi the observer was -asked to 
estimate the total percentage. q£ class time during which the students appeared 
to be "consciously Engaged ixi r the, learning prociss" (as opposed to inattentive 
or distracted). Across sites .and classes,, student 'involvement was, iti general, 
noted as very high,. with 79 classes judged i as having £80% > involvement on the 
students* part (average percentage: 96%). This figure is qtu^te ^reasonable in 
vieWi of the v-ary small numbiar of students per class, which would promote (and 
indeed, virtually dictate) "close attention on the part of all participants. 

*£ultui:al "conflicts." As, previously indicated, a space w^s provided on 
the observation form for the observer to* make note of any perceived instances 
of "cultural conflict*- between the , instructor a«ad students, defined as 4 "any 
instances ±a which c^oss -cultural differences between teacher and students 
raised a barrier to communication or otherwise negatively affected the learning 
process i H Across 132 observations, only two such tibtes were made, brie relating- 
to ; a situatioWin which the instructor's traditional European stylfc of 3 
classroom control appeared, to give rise to some mutual hostility, and one 
involving- use of t an.- American i slang jtepressltyi that- was not "caught" by the * 
instructor. In tlie^great majority of cases, however, there were no apparent 
communication or interpersonal dlf f iculttes within the dassrojom setting that 
qould^be attributed to cultural differences per se . J 

Specific Classroom Activities Observed » * • 



As previously "indicated, for each .clarfftojjm. observation on-site,* the final 
..stQp,in the' process:. was fo.r^the ob'server to enter on thfe back page of .the ob?3er 
y^t ion form whether or . tuft.J&ch .of * 56 possible classroom activities (£or which 
tfie descriptions were '-reproduced ^verbatim from the ^instructipnal approaches, , 
and* activities" sm questionnai-rs) tod, been carried out, 

'duiing,,jthat_clM Jh-3 leftmost , column^of Table* 6y Lapjslfed O'/P, shows 

the "observed f^ percentage of_classes 

visited in ^ich^any 'use . of tha^ example , for , item 

1 ""Instructor iixLfoduc^s new vocabulary in context (for eftaople, as par£~bf a 
dialogue)/, " ✓t&ls*. ^ as shaving tak^ place in , 

73% of the. classtf^^^^ The notation NI indicates that the d£sig- 

^iei K ^t±v±ty (e { .g., item ..^^^e^^s^etor tries to prevent trainee.«errors 



-56 « 



by carefully .sequencing and introducting^ new ^terial**),, although appearing in ..' * ".;<• 



the survey questionnaire, was not included on the classroom observation fotm 
because it was considered, that "inforaation relating to this actitiVy could not 
be obtained simply through, short; term classroom visits , " v 

In general, a reasonably high degree of correspondence may be seen between 
4 the, level of\se of the specified classroom activities as indicated by- the 
questionnaire respondents and the corresponding direct observation data. In 
comparing the percentage of observed use to tKe corresponding figure for "fre- 
quent" use as noted^by the questionnaire respondents, several qf the mote dis- 
crepant items are seen to involve activities that could not be readily judged 
• 'Otf-site (for example, "Instructor *makes note of trainees.* errors ,so as to L_ K 
. adjust lesson planning") and that in retrospect would have been more advisedly 
omitted ^frotft^the classroom observation form. In s other cases*, "observed" vs. 
^respondent -judged" differences in use frequency would not be considered to 
arise from this* source, but would require some other interpretation'. Such 
items include: , w '^^r 

59 . "Trainees are given specific instruction and practice in communicating 
in* the ~ target language by paraphrasing, using .gestures, etc. in order 
\ B to get around deficiencies in vocabulary or , grammar." 

* \ • • ' \ •• ; , -\ , - ' . 

< . ' J . 

Respondent -judged t ^ 



percentage $t 

"frequent" use: . 5 • 39% 

% • * « * * 

Observed percentage* 

* ~ , * > f * 
of* use: — ~ ' . — -2% 



'fc 18. trainees; are giveji , tas truction ^-important nonverbal aspects of com- ^ 
* 7 mtjhication /in the hos.t jcgvintry setting (fgt example, proper person rto- v ' #- 
pe* son distance during conversation, appropriate jkje don tact, retc^)" - 4 



"I* •£ 



' * .J 



•44% 



: 4 




53^. ;7^aDtotieUw^ragture8 are introduced within the context of a^par- 5^ ? # ,*/J^ 

*** * V - " /till T'srio'ii'aAA, .t»aolp / Pay* av<9mn1 a . "flfirttrto^-lrto ^ H ^<4r»ii^\ t"f n r> H . 



V " ticuiar language task (for example j "apologizing;** ^doubting, / M " 
" : '•requesting,^ Vetfe*)."^' 1 * * * ^~>- '-\ " jT^ Vv:<?M 




'31* "In ;a ; . g£oup^ setting, trainees are ..encouraged to share and discuss their 
' : j thoughts^ Juad\. feelings about the* learning process • H * - * : 




47. H In a group setting, trainees are; encouraged to, ^share and discuss their 
;t thoughts and-\feellngs;i -using- the' target languages . j : 



V! 



v , . . .. 



••- V ; - - - 59% . • • ■: . 

-V - r >y ; ';,^ " _^ - . ^O'i^ 

J-V ^^ese.datar'^ caution 'for several* / * \ ; V>V,?I 

j / - ^v^a|6ns,^ inclxidliig the -ni^^^^j^Ll * (and pon -randomly selfeeted) number ; ^ w , " ^ f| 

tS*:V . v . of; siftes^at^Wliiclii the: classroom "observations. fcooH place and the, fact that . ^ * *t _ L J 
/'the.,obseryations iWere made, at various discrete/ points of. time witljin^he total * . * . ,2 
; bourse and ^uldi^thtis ,^6t^ taking place, earlier or later- in^ ^ \ f ? ^ 

. ;the course On a^yer^ tfittati^-^^^ -I? 6 sSSSgsted that # the survey \ 

i ; \. " respondenfs,^^ the: .-^shpie^ majr, ^e^^mewhat overestimated thja actual ^degree, K 
^ of use of 'thejs^ frequency with vhich thej^ *. 

... n-^; /- v" t y^'\y\ "^'4 v. ^*\: * . 4 ~ ' '\s 1 " v-* , * M \ ' ; - * „ 1 ^ 



' •» ^ sertes^oE^ quMt:ionnaire >ere* addressed* to the> . 

• : - .-..^nature,, sc9pe,/OTd pg^ the^regjilts of in -^e^yicfe" language 

K-V ^trairtinglalitivitles ^at- 'the resTponding centers, 'itflth respect, to the overall 

Vl> . \ ^.parameteis/of ^this,, training, .^th^^gat^^j^^ty, of v center^ *(88%) indicated 1 



" rather tj^ari mandatory (22%) n (ba8e.;.N^7)^, Whete the in-servicie training is , . 
optional, an average of 54% ; ^of; the ^yoluntieers 'participate; the range of g^r-- 
ticipatiton, however,, is from .0-100% ^across the responding programs (N-32)* ' . * : 

. Reported total nutaber of hours <?f in-service training ranged from 0-300 , 
foV ;first.-y^r. volunteers (average of A8 hours; base N»35), and from/0*270 4 
, hours for .second -y^ar volunteers. . (average -50 hours , N*25 ) • - 

, . '» 1 4' * * *■ * 0 * ♦ ♦ 4 

• **'•* * " ' * •* 

* Thf most ^frequently reported instructional arrangement for in-service 
^training was for the 'volunteers to "take language classes especially designed 
'for in -service. needs" ,|68%) • .Slightly less than half (49^)of the responding ^ 
y centers indicated that "there are no formal language clashes for ifi-sdrvice 
^volunteers , but^&hey are encouraged to study -the language on. their own, obtaitj 
tutors, etc. 1 • • 

Further in-service* training of volunteers through participation in regu- ti 
lar^pre-service language courses vas appreciably less widespread (20% of the 
programs reporting). Written responses concerning "other" procedures for^in- 
' service language training generally reported varibus combinations of formal 
classwork tend ..tutoring; one Respondent reported that the training program* 
included ^language weekends** open to alt volunteers,, during which in-service 

f • v ; * . .* * ,r 

. Volunteer's* could presumably practice and refine their language skills. 

With regdrd to -the, established* goals of in-service language training, 
Wlnipst: 8 out ,of 10 respondents^ (79%).. reported that no written -goals were 
available' to gui&e the>.in-seryice .training .process. *None-p£ .th,e ret*aining^21% 
of -sites, stating ..that, ^written "goal statement' was available include^ or for- , 
\yarded. this statement requested ;^written-in comments concerning, in -service ^ 
'language.gOjals were uhiformly short ,and extremely Igeftdral (loy example, "imt- 



9vj^ : o£ v ±ateretf(ed volunteers" i "jneet'PCV needs"; /"Improve / 

' grammar ^d c^^xniicatio.n j<y * • - y • 

' ; v >Vy/ ; •/ : " ; ;' • : , , f ' '". . ^ ; I ? • 

^ ^ generally to the overall appraisal * ^ 

^esti6ft,'^e.^du\sa with- current' in-service language trainin§i M ; ^ £2% 

y. answered .*yea w .aftd!^ Improyements in the> in-service \ 

training" included 'IfevelopmknCof .^ateriils specific to jotf assignments and to 



, the language .dialects likely to be encountered by the volunteer, development 
of language materials better adapted to volunteer? who have lived from some 

. time: ija* the, country, the combining of in-servicey language training with job 
conferences, development of. a "teaching cadre available yeaf- round" to, provide 

„ formal^jed in-seryice instruction, ,and provision: 

Abetter mechanism for teaching* - ^ \ the bne-on-6ne 



for "better^ tutors and a 



level / 



ASSESSMENT 



LANGUAGE -CLASS .PLACEMENT "AND CbURSE -OF -TRi^NING 



^ , In -the questionnaire, a series ' ; of questions^ was posed concerning the 
manner i& which newly-arriving tr.ai&es were initially assigned to language 
classes **and the way or "ways in*Vhich their developing achievements during 
the languag/xrainitlg^r^ceSs were 'monitored and assessed ♦ With respect to 
^initial -placement , ; the' relevant questionnaire iteil read as follows: "On 
"what basis *$e "incoming students initially assigned to an appropriate Ian- 
guage" class? (Che'tfk all that apply 0" The response options provided, and the 
percentage- of sites responding in each instance, , are shoim^below: 

Trainees are .randomly or arbitrarily assigned to classed* „ ; 37% . 
"** Scores oh FSI ^irfterviews a&ministered prior to the trainee Is "\ 

arrival on-site i ■ \ * .12% . 

Scores oil FSI Interviews administered on-sife prior. to tlje 

fix 

39% « 
7% 

37%, 
0%, : 

5%. ' 1- 
17% 
37% 



\ 



beginning of the ^language program • 
A speaking interview other thanjtjhe FSI* 
Av role -playing situation.- , - \ 

> Information about previous language training on Peace Corps. 
. application forms # v \; \ , . ^.t^ « * 

Scores, on the Modern Language- Aptitude Test, t (MLAT)« 
Scores on.'a' published language achievement # t'est» 
Scores on ja locally -prepared' placement test*-*/ ^ u - 4 
A self -appraisal of language^^dfi^dency by the trainee. - ~ ; 
Some other placement procedure y>leas^M§scribe) 

The relatively large percentage of centers indicating 



lorn- or arbitrary 

initial .assignment .to* classes, woyld be anticipated in view; of the^fact. that* 
for unconmojriy* taught local languages, stf^le^s would have no "tesj^ie' 1 prior. 



knowledge of the language.. Also &s anticipated, initial placemen £ dn the 
basis of FSI interview/ score3 was.-i&dely reported; k the relatively, smaller num-% 
ber.of sites /reporting pre^arriyal .admthistratiqil^of the/ FSf v interview (as : ^ 
Opposed to on-site administration) is . consistent ; with the current decentrar j /" * 
lized language trailing structure. . , • ' * / 



The 39% response rate, for "a speaking interview other than the FSI H was 
( somewhat surprising to project staff in ~that- they 'were, not aware of oth(er 

recognized interviewing procedures that were being used on a wides'cale >asis ^ 
-(nor* were such other interviews identified in the course of the ^on-site * 
visits). A probable explanation of this percentage figure is^ the use of, an 
FSI -type interview by, language teachers or other staff on-site who are not ^ > 
"certified" FSI testers > and whose interviewing activities would thus not be 
viewed by the respondent as an /,'(of f icial) FSI interview/' A fairly large p 
number of responding centers (37%) reported use of data from the<;JP^ace Corps 
lipplicaHHTorm^ initial class placements ' ' * j 




Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) scores were not used at any^ 
resppndihg penter' for clads placement, and only two centers (each) reported 
use of a published or locally -prepared test for^his purpose. Language, prof i- 
^ciency^self -appraisals were used, in 17% of the programs* "Other* reported 
procedures for assigning trainees to language cfagses included the folding of 4 
-free -form ,f \ language classes during the t first , two d^ys of training, during 
^*hich the instructors liad the opportunity to .observe the"-gerierai proficiency 

level "Of > the' trainees, and make^ placement decisions^ on , Jhis ^sis; random 
'.assignment of students during the first few days qfr clashes * followed by divi- 
sion into^ proficiency ^ groups. f ( this, procedure followed at four different 
~~ centers).; jand p^ceifent based >qn impression^ of oral proficiency obtained 
. during, irif br^i^tta5\J^ng staff /trainee 1 ;contact;s prior to the beginning • o 
,1. classeaT., One^prqgtam reported /intentional grouping" <of? older trainees with * 
M the more experienced ^tea^ers. v / < " * f : -j * 

% , ^ ^ ^indic^ Qnc ^ 
— placed, to tmdergo ^app^prd^^-^ACMent changes fesed v on classroota perfor- 
.. lianceV fhe question v%s askiajd "Once, assigned ,to a c]fits, what flexibility; is 
, therefor :s.tfudents to move, to ^a more basic tor more advanced class depending on 

v 




V 



their actual performance in the classroom? # (Check one*)** About three-quarters^ 
(73%) of the responding centers indicated that this is. "routiael^jdone^^nd 
,35% reported^-ocrcasional-. inter -class transfers* Oiily .one site reported that 
such transfer "illfi&ly, if ever, occurs/* . — - f * 




^/ procedures used in assessing * %rainste progress in the course of instruc 
tion (presented on a "check* all that apply" "basis > involved primarily the 
observation* of ^general student .performance during the class sessions^ 
<reporte4 by 88% of the. responding training programs) but also— and with 
fairly high frequency— "periodically administered FSI interviews" (59%) or v "a 
speaking. interview other than the FSI" (59%) which, as disqussed, m^.involve 
in large part ari FSI -type interview administered by the teacher or other non- 
certified tester* Write rin^cdmffl^rts cdnctttosyphe frequency with which the 
;,./,FSI was administered generally indicated two o^ ShreeT^ 

course of .the training period; two centers reported FSI' administration ''fc^ryT t [ 
three* weeks" and one, -every pao weeks* Frequency of administration of a 
,>peaking intervieV^her than^the FSI" was generally even higher, with one 
. site repotting* its use |eyery ft ,two lessons" and another, "3-4 times .per -week 4 . m 
v - Role -playing situations were use<k<for ongoing assessment purposes in about 4 
out .of 10 of the reporting- centers (41%), with . & generally iimilar frequency t - 

Textbook quizzes op; other te*tb<?ok -accompanying tests were ^psed for pro- 
\ gress: monitoring in only about one-fifth ^of the reporting language programs 
^(17%), as vere "quizzes -or £ther types of ^sts prepared by the individual r pi~ 
istructorsr (22%)./ (Jukzzes or tests prepaf^ bjr the instructors on a group ^ 

as is (and hence presumed. to be more carefully developed and, more^in keeping 
with the, instructional g&alVthan the possibly somewhat idiosyncratic tests , 
prepared fry. Individual Ins true tors) were /reported by 27% of the responding 
^enters. . i" , 



i 



"Others -progress testing techniques included the keeping of d^i^ records^ 
of studfent .performance, (2 instances) , "informal conversations! wi|h teases"* , y 
(2) , trainee -performance fn carrying out "tasks in lpcai market^, schools^ ett. 
at the training ^it^ in the target:, language 

(1.)*, orat .presentations ^frdht of # tHe" class * (2 ), trainee self Assessments 




vvs.-- ^ * ~ A Because ofr the great 'extent, of cucffent use of* the TSI interview a^d its ' * - 1 

v * T " , considerable progrAnm^tic significance;. both as a language "assessment procedure 

K \ * ] and alTl^ " reposing" cri^ribn for language program evaluation , it was con- 
v sidered important to* include in the questionnaire a series of , questions con* 



7C 



5fV 



J periling the -way^ in wfiich the FSt interview was administered and evaluated 
on-site, -.the number of qualif^d interviewers available to, the*>program, diag- 
/ * nosti"c;and feedback uses -made of the interview results, a&i other related mat- 
tet^. Also Important to ^determine were tthe opinions of "front -lirfe" users of 
t^he FSX procedure concerning the extent to which they considered it a valid 
measure of the communication goals of their language program, Including their , 
observations on perceived defibiencies^ln the % FSI testing process and their 
suggestions for Improv^nent's in this process and/or for alternative testing 
V* ^pfocedu^es. 3*"? r . • ' * / * • - * . 

\ first- .question in this, section asked for the number of officially . 
trained and' currently certified FSI testers" that were available locally ,J 
jCdefined^as, ""ef^het- at -the trailing site or within an hour or so of it").* The 
^nunA^r. pf-^yailabie "certified testers rart£ed x frpm 0-12 (7 centers reporting 

* -} * thatrtiley had no certified testers)., with an average across centers of 3. 

■ ~. " k * ^ : - . . 

*\ With % respect^ to : the procedures^ used in administering the FSI on-site, respon- 

1^. - * _ f^dents. TCre^askei to cheekbone of 7 possible, ^administration modes, as LLsted 



^ * - , below ^jth ^the as£b*ciatg r 4 p^re^nt^ge results ^Nrf*) : 



1 / 4 (1*) 4 MS8i^" ?ottverses .with' the trained and immediately assi^nS^T;^|> ^ 



d (2):. ; A, singleVtester cjmver$es with the trainee -and immediately assigns 

a. -scare? ^Th^ fl5%) , *. - . , 



-- 



* (3) A single, tester converses . with the trainee but does not assign a < 

• i. scor^V Th^ihtefview. is tape recorded arid the red^rdihg iST.a£er ^ * x 



... 'W :V } 



1*5 1 . ; 



• -63- ' ■ - . -v ' : -* 



(4) v Two tesWrs^ are present during the interview and discuss and arrive 
\* at a score immediately' following the interview. ,The interview is « 
< not tape recorded; *X^%)% » 



r- ■ 



(5)^Two testers Ire present, during the' interview and" dfscUss and arriye. * 
at a^scpre imriediateiy 1 ' following^ the intei<View^ The .interview is t , !. « 

tape recorded. (0%) 

it* - , » 

/ , . ^ 

■# * * * 

(61 Two testers^ are present during the interview but do not assign, a 

score • -The interview is tape recorded and the recording is later ^ 



I V * evaluated to arrive at; a t score. (3%) 



/ > 



j— ♦ 

tip*. 



(7) Some other pr'ocedute is used for administering and scoring 
the interview. (3%) * / ♦ 

- • * i " " Pk ' 4 " "* J « * 

. tV There are, several measurement implications of the different administration 
.modis* First,, two testers 'are, needed* in order to set up a role -play/ transla - 
tlott situation, considered especially Useful for checking language proficiency 
' • xat^both^the \^wei^.md:«i4:jslter ^c^a of the FSI scale. In<orily 29% of the 4 > ~ 
'xepprting .centers: (total p£.jnpdes 4 through 60, would this approach be possible. ^ 

' ' * v «* '**.-■*.' * * \* 

. , ;.lnr the' most, frequently reported. ,^min^ mode' (single tester, with 

;na tape, recording; mde of the, interview) , there is rio, means of* double -checking . 
•the, ^curacy , of : ^e; TCpre .Msi^ed, npf pf obtaining a { .permanent, record of the 
v iate^ie& -fo^^ review of progress , or other. j>ur* 

nibses. . In>ltl^ the reporting programs), the only 

.recbrd^ pf; .trainee- ^rfd^nce is* the* jingle ^spori^g nqtatipn^made by a single 
'tester j&djjg or fuxyiher analysis.^ 

'' *' - : ' ' '3^~-'*\/*''V7 ^ /"v ' " ^ " * T -* ^ 

. 4 .£oik£w^ 6f, t view of scoring reliability ^ 

iVi. _ ^reselttt ^Kom^ yd^y^.t^^j^oj:^^m This V 

J « -^P^^ programs, and the (syen more desi^ab,le 4 

; P?P?^4^?i^ -58S9?4^?Jft («Qde 5)/was, npt indicated in a M * 

?^V^-'/* . sitiRle ills tance..^ Otf the; strength , of, iheSe data,, it , would^appear that if the 

, FSI Interview ^or.a .revised: ^test, based, generally on the Jtnteryiew technique) Is 



to* serve as 



'arm^jor assessment procedure* for Peace CS^rps language training, 
^close attention to, and forma^ recommendations concerning, the specific admin- 
istration mode* to be used would be very much ,in order. 

* x , * * * * 

% , ~ ' ~ . , r : ' * . * 

\v^To the related administration question "Does^.the FSI interview as admin- 

♦istered at your, site routinely include a role-playing situation . in wtfich the 

1 stwlent serves as art informal interpreter between th€ two testers?," 61% of 

the respondents not ed* that "this is rarely or never part of t^e interview," ft 

25% that "this is used on certain occasions or with students at certain / 

levels," and 14% that /this is always or almost always part o^ the interview. 

procedure" (N»36). . fr i 

. • * 

» • * • 

, In response to .the .question. "What kind of feedback is given to the 

trainees concerning their performance on^the FSI interview? (Check one.) ," 

the following percentages were 'obtained: \ - - 

(1) Only the FSI. global scotfe is given. (17%) ■ . 

« ' , . I ** - r i * » .v, 

* 1 * 

(2) Additional feedback on strengths and weaknesses of grammar, prftnan-. 

ciation, "vocabulary, etc . . is given if requested by the trainee. (14%^ 

' * vJ * - * * *' • 

H (3) Feedback is given routinely as part of all interviews. (69%) (N s |36) 

4 On the- basis of a , related. question, "In addition to the total (global) 

FSI scores, is any use made of the FSI "language factor" scores (i«e», sepa- 
ls 4 ''a. ; 

rate ratings of Listening Comprehension, Pronunciation, Grammar, Vocabulary, 

A and Fluency)?," tS^32% "yes" response" ^ould' suggest that , this type of 
t ' • 4 • ■ « * ' ' *" 

diagnostic "sub-score" analysis. of^ th^ -overall FSI. rating is at least in some 

cases part of the feetiBapjc to&rfiiatioi provided. 



Three 



ee ^uestio.ns -ili the ^SI JL£terv£ew Sectioji asked fpr the candid opi 
nions of the respondents^ gfnc^ening th^^fmity^and usefulness ^of the FSI 
procedure as a measure of communiaative proficiency wrfehin the specific fr 



frame- 
traii)4e 
in 



l^^ft:K^trSKee ,: s ability tit communlcat/e ii 
: • , J the target 'language effectivel^and^ppl^riate^^h his or -ner job,-as/Lgn- 



4 • ^ 




*:''•. w-T -65- • • 

. 1 ' » * ♦ r 

ment?/. 50% 'of the responding programs indicated "yea" and 5Q%, "no" (base 
N*36>. Written responses in explanation of the negative judgments were con- 
centrated in several ax;eas. /One oriticism was - ttiat;' the FSI tests 'only the 
standard language and does not evaluate 'the "trainee's ability to communicate 
with a local ^accent, using 'regional dialects, slang expressions, etc,. The 
most^ frequent comments were that the FSI is too heavily directed toward gram- 
matical accuracy and 'fails tfo. reflect other important aspects ,of communica- 
tion, including tfie ability to. ci^cumloctite or to "get the\point across" using 
ungrammatical, albeit <u)mmunicatatoely effective, means. Typical comments. in 
this regard were: "Grammar plays t&o\important a role and inhibits/ trainees 
from using the reserves of communicating skills they already have^ "Doesn't . 
test ability to, communicatee I have seen too many l's who can talk rings 
around their fellows .with 2' f s or 2+'s." 




Several comments mentioned trainee anxiety in the rather vformaj. interview 
setting as occasionally producing- inaccurately* low scores.' A ijumber of meji- t 

& . tions were also' made of suspected' arbitrariness or unreliability on the part 

K ' ' ' 

- of the, tester, for* 

"results ' are occasional 

« assign higher scores than are warranted*' 



r* example: "Depends very much on who gives the test"; 
sionally inaccurate";' "testers tend to be too lenient dnd„ 



A second "£si opiniofi" question read as follows: "In the course, of the _ 
training progratf (and/or as a- result of the^voluifkeet^s inrfield activities) 
do perceptible ' changes , in level- Qf^mfiunicative ability take place* without 
>eing reflected in a changed, ,FjJ^j3core? H Of 35 training programs responding 
to this question, 69% answ^g^ w y e s" «» d 31%,' "no." As with the preceding 
quist$bn, several of t^^rit ten comments .bore on the acquisition by the 
^volu^teer of local ^pfessions, iftal l axid/or special work-related vocabulary, 

^ i jfrd/drnincreases Art Jfcneral fluency , all of which greatly enhanced corn-, 

r v > i\ iff h »f ' ' ' ' * * *- 

/ VpurtlSlraton^'i^ not raise the FSI level score. "Characteristic^ 

comments »^tfe^tf"^]|^^ : £^a^e4: "Vlocab^lary/ increases significantly and / 

communication is s "^fec£i%^^ i^Wining 'static yith regard to FSI score"; 

^ pjjKrjabjilary ai^wi^ rapidly, bgt grammar seeps to •'hold 

„ ' * V^^ack* : mvscojev"' ^M v ^ * : ^Vi ; * ^ - ? 

. Aspects of nonverbal coramunfcatioxi^ a^ w^l a.s communication -related per- 

RJC- ^.v^-.^ « V2;.^ ; 



'sonality factors not tapped by the FSI scale, were cited in several instances, 
including the following detailed comment: "Many becqnie 'fiuent, 1 but with, 
severe grammar errors' (of ten because* of speaking errors of their "counter- 
parts}, .some build fairly extensive vocabularies, but again with construction/ 
grammar errors One of pur best communicators had a 1+ in French .because of 
grammar errors* ^However , at a dinner, with a Frenchman and volunteer with an 

FSI 4, he came out on top in communicating. Non-verbal actions, basic per- 

* ** . 

sonality greatly affectfthe success of language transmission. t The equivalent 

FSI score is orfly one part." 

• To the-^final question in this section, Does the FSI interview meet your 
testing needs?, 1 * the response, was more evenly balanced; 46% "yes" and 54% "no" 
(N*35). Negative comments reiterated for the most part criticisms voiced in' 
the/ two preceding questions. A variety of suggestions for changes in the 
•testing procedure 6 were given, including the recommendation to "[add] two 
.supplements: i) assessment of nonverbal ski^Ja-involving PST, 1ST, and PC 
^program staff assessments,- 2) objective written exam which requires specific 
feedback « N The use' of staff "assessments in addition* to, the FSI score per se. 
was echoed in ^a second- cdmment that "a, more subjective evaluation must^be 
carried okt by language staff in. addition to the FSI^ This evaluation must 
measure actual ability to* communicate, using any means at hand-" Two^ other 
comments urged "supplementing" th# FSI interview but did Tiot provide specific 
recommendation^. Insensitivity of the FSI scale to modest but perceptible 1 
changes A in proficiency was cited as a problem in one instance^ with the -reborn- 
.mendation that a.JTgraduated" test should be developed that is "skill specific 
and more objecti^."', ' * 

, Observations r made by Peace Corps ih -country staff during the on-site 
visits with respect to the FSI interview^were generally in keeping with „ the 
questionnaire -based comments. ■ Except at^two. .sites, where the* respondents 
indicated; overall satisfaction with the FSI interview as a suitable measufca'of 
t^e trainees 1 performance in, the language, the. general opinion was that the 
' FSI technique , t at\ ^ast «aB° it. was being implement ei ^on-site, wsls not fully 
adequate, as an assessment device. ,^;eir^i^ed shortcomings included some con- 
cern as to the. jceliabilifcyAnd consistencW of the scores assigned by different 
interviewers (or by A .the same interviewer oh different occasions); the overall 



♦duration of, the interview (in some cases considered insufficient to fully 
assess. tlje trainee 1 s^ prof iciency); ' the, lack of knowledge/background of the,, 
interviewer in particular trainee service assignments (leading t& insufficient 
probing, of job-related language); and excessive emphasis, in the interview 
scoring, .on grammatical accuracy^^ther th»n on communicative ability. * 
Although the respondents did not offer specific recommendations for improving.,- 
the interview process , they were in- general; agreement 'that the current F§I *' 
teeftnique nefe4gcir to be "modif ied" a8d/or "supplemented" to 'more fully meet 
their* assessment needs. , » " - 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES FOR "SPECIAL" LEARNERS 

« < » * » -» ■ ' 

A series of items in the' survey questionnaire asked for a description of 
special language training courses (i^ any) that the program had develaped for 
* older trainees or for .trainees with little academic background . Only 23% of 
the responding centers indicated that they had a special co"utse/f or "older 
trainees and 13% reported a specialized course for tioA -academically oriented 
trainees^ Respondents who* indicated that older -tr&inee ahd/or nfcjn -academic 
courses had * been developed were asked to characterize' them briefly^ In 
general, the .responses suggested, that explicit distinctions were notY being ^ 4 . 
drawn between the two categories of learners, but that program modifications 
were made tQ cope with* learning difficulties regardless of the presumed 
source(s) of the difficulties. The following comments are typical of .this 
orientation: "We do modify the strict enforcement of ^Silent Way f rules f for 
those people who are having difficulty with the methodology. While this often 
includes olde* 'trainees,* it is by rib means limited to them"; "We only divide 
[trainee] groups into /learning speed 1 groups. Although this ^ftfen separates 
olcler from younger triihees, it dQes NOT necessarily only separate/ age 
groups" ^Special assistance was provided -for everyone depending upon the' 
level of difficulty "encountered. This was not done on the basis of age but on 
the basis ^of need.** . » ° *„ 

•*'V For s bottr the /"alder learner" and npn -academic ,llarner M questions, indivi- 
dual tutoring, or individualized, instruction were^generally cited afc the spe- 
cial training, method us?£* One respondent indicated that the training proce- 
dure ^? ed ' *£th students of . limited- academic background, "used 'more audiolingual 
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method and .more b asi c, or , elementary language structures"; another respondent 
* cited individualized instruction "with more emphasis on writing/ translation" _ 
- ^as\.the procedure used with older trainees. 

*f ' ~> ' . • - ' 

!&o, the question "Are you satisfied with the language training ft>r older 
trainees?," almost three out of four of the responding sites answered '"no"' 
(74%. base N»35).x Written comments typically stressed negative, results attri- 
butable to the learners ^themselves, and/or the inability of the program to pro* , 
vide* adequately tailored instruction; "They are stilt pl^ed in an: -unfair ' 
competitive position with younger. trainees"; "our success. rate in getting 
crldef trainees to a fluency level has not been high"; "success r&fce is poor, 
despite often heroic efforts, on both sides"; "we do not thfnk we have £he 
answer to what is best for older trainees. An in-depth study must be done"; . 
"Effective communicative competence exercises which would facilitate the older 
trainee's internalization of structure and vocabulary* is still a weak area in 
our program.'" One respondent suggested £hat older "trainees should receive 
stateside language training before arrifvIng ; 'itt-coun^i:y j Iv * s " - * * : 

To the questibii "Are you satisfied with the language training program for 
trainees with little academic background? ," the resfcpi^e,.percdi^ges were, % 
. somewhat- surprisingly, reversed, with^SZ responding af^^^tively (base N»31).^ 
Analysis of the written 'comments suggested that a number of the responding 
centers ma^ have been "satisfied" with their. situation in 'the sense that they 
had few or no non -academic v trainees in their 'program and thus required no 
> program modification^ Four respondents Shirked this question "not applicable";" 
. and three others indicated that there had bee^^oo^ fe^^^^|cademic students 

^ ^ rogtam. 



to permit 'a judgment or that the* fed no students>^f this e^gj.g^me 
In the same regard, one, center reported that *we BaTC&$n^^ 

aside from commiseration and slow, ^pacing but we, only iPecefv^a^ot two. a year" 
which doesn't^make it worth our time to invest' in detailing a progfai 



Another .coiyient, was .that "I have neyer /had trainees with little .academic 
. backgtoun^. ^tx^guess 16, that they ;are rleft. put just , like the ; older 

: trainees,* , Guidelines for appropriate syllabus £id methodqipgies iieed to be L 
% I'^^s^lA^^X^^ for these ffibttfls: .of trainees." ; 





; r > 



iit^^l^^l^sions with directors ;and doordinatots.at *tHe several sites 
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visited, as veil as, classroom observation^, indicated that very few older 
learners, ^were in fact undergoing language |training. At one site,' a trainee of 

^-aftd&t 40"* was- participating in the regular classroom program, with no special . 
metgrodblogy. "No special; methodology" for older trainees was indicated at two 
other sites* Tutorial sessions in addition ,to the regular classroom work- were, 
being provided in one program, and up to two more weeks* of additional instrucH^ 

- tion at another. 'With regard to the— teaching approaches being used with older 
learner!.; /'more- Visuals" and slower pacing* were- being used at one site; at 
another, the learning expectations themselves were lowered, with the ins true - 
tor concentrating on only >the "past, present y and future" tenses. 

' CONTACTS vAtH AND ASSISTANCE F&OM PEACE CQRPS/WASHINGTON * - , 



The types of assistance requested Mom Peace Corps/Washington on matters 

related to langu&g'e training, were sought! by the question, "Do you cqmmunicate 

/ ' ■"*•'> • / * m * 

with x Peace Cotps/Washington about any of the following?. (Check "Yes" or "No 

for each st?atemesit >belowO" The.'ifems listed and the •percentage of "yes". 

responses across centers are shown below: • 

- «r .: ■ ■ ..... » •. ■ 

/Assistance or information about ,how to develop language training programs. 



C3>%) .CR-37). 



Assistance or* information about problems .that may occur .in the language 
/training- program. (30%) (N»37) V -v 

Requests for potentially more; appropriate training materials. (51%) 
Requests for-- potentially more appropriate testing and assessment tech- 
niques. (36%) * . , . ' ."*^ '(*^~ 

Recommendations for teach'elf"' training ^py^ct ices, teacher training, or 
teachef evaluation technique^. (32%), (N*37) - 

Information concerning language training activities at other Peace Corps^ 
sites. (45%)* * J^^^^^^v 

f^rehtt^Pelace 



* Information* concerning training in the s^me . l^ng^^^^^^^^rHah] 
Cfrps sitea^ (:33%V V (N»36)' ; . :^J^^^^^0M^C ^ 



^^^V^e*x<Ssultantsw (42%5 



*We4.tteil comments concerning other requested information or assistance 



A: 



V. 
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included one^ment ion of "techniques for older learners ," one request for 
"latest and modern techjiiqtte in teaching second language," and one indication 
that "wet [requested}* Fifl tester training and certification, so far no success." 
One site indicated that ^[country] fias riot 'received any significant assistance. 



from 



PC/W ±p 



the recent %ats," and one smugly observed tha^ "PC/W ujgqally 
asks us for this.kj.hd' of info*" ^ One center stated that- "we t^end to work more 
closely with RTRQ (Regional Training and Resource Office) than with PC/W," an4 
similar comments 'were made by three other sit'es'. . * > 



.3 



< 



To the summary question, "Are .you satisfied with Peace Corps/Washington 
support?," 68% of the responding centers answered "yes" and 32%, . "no«'\ Of the 
Negative responses, written comments Indicated in some cases a lack of know-^ 
ledge of what support Peace Ccispy/Washingtori migfrt be_at}le* to offer and/or, 
. what the qualfty of this support would be: "We don't fcnow what support th$y 
of£er"j : "not familiar at this point [with] what and of what caliber D.C. can - 
really support us -other than in budgetary ifiatters*" ' Several comment^ were^ ' 
•again made .Emphasizing, the working relationships istabished with RTRO ("We 
.generally go"*to^ RTRO^if we tiered yelp") and suggesting that budgetary support-^ 
•by PC/W was ^the most .important aspect of Washington assistance. .Relevant com- 
ments her£ included; "Jiore money to support RTRO and regional language arid 

cross-cultural teachers' workshops"; We don't turn to Washington often for 

' . , 

We are satisfied with. RTRO's 



RTRO seems more -appropriate ~« 



*ish tcr^see /it continue,* - 3Jfe?^ 

:^~K£u£f ^S^^^^i^i'VSSg^ ttv&t is~ plenty . " - ♦ 



e - 



language problems 
support and wish 

.if - the^^ve.'] 

" 'Across most of the . training programs visited on-site, there was little 

reported contact or , interaction between th^ language training program and Peace 

Corps /Washington. One respondent described communications between the language 

ptbgram and PC/W* as "non-existent":; ' another stated that contact had been* 

attempted ^qn a few occasions (to request' conaultahts. and. language'-related 
■ * ' ■ - ■ ^ '-'•♦.«*' ' * 

.materials) but without results.' Several. Africa region .^ites indicated that 

their .majors source, of language [training information arid support N*as through 

JtTRO rather than PeaceJtorps/Washington; they routinely, praised the asgjLstanc£ 



J 



provided;- by KCRO; 
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GrENERAL, OPINIONS . Aifl) WiWMMENDATIONS ,r ,y'' : » j j£ 

.a • ' \ * * v ' . ' • ' * " * 

T^he finals sgcfioa ox tfte questionnaire, was. intended to give the respon- 
•dents the opportunity *;tcf comment mdre extensively on any aspects *t>f rfheir 
* language training, program 'that they did not feel had been adequately covered - 
In the preceding sections, to make recommendations concerning ways i^ which 
Peace- Cotfps/WashingEon could better support the in -country language traiiting 
programs, and to v indicate what .particular aspects of the language program at 
their own* site were ^currently ipost In need of" development. 



/ 



To tH^question; "Is there anything about language- training programs that 
w§ have not discussed in the questionnaire which you feel, is important and 
should be taken into consideration? " two sites reported .that they considered 
the questionnaire "comprehensive** and did not have any additional suggest/ions. 
The other comments to this question broached a^number*of different topics, with 
little discernible patterning. Topics raided by individual respondents included: 



s 



pre-service prer^training, the counseling/ support function of language instructors 

I ' ^ f vis-a-vip the trainees, ways of dealing with trainees who arrive . 

» in-country without being piart of a regular training group, "dramatic differ- * 

ences" in. ESI scores across countries, techniques for teaching '^d^anced^ and 
* 

semiTadvanced students/, coping with teacher turnover*, and* several others. Twa 
mentions were madjS of the role of RIRO (Africa .region) , procedures for Mealing 
with, older,, and nop 'academically oriented trainees, and cross-cultural training. 

^ . Writt^^commeh^'to. the second 'question ^ in this 'section. ("Are* there any - 
special* conditions or circumstances that either facilitate or impede effective 
. language/communication training at. this site?") were again quite varied^ the- 
following are representative of their, genaral nature and tenor: 



v 



- Difficulty in finding qualified instructors for five local l^ngua'ges* 

- Poor, tfeaiching materials, oriented toward academic rather than practical 
v , coro??™*: of the language / / •/ 

v , " - "[language -teachers] should have pcivatePor sem? -private rooms" / * v :l 

^ Ctoly one pK»nth lead-time to. mount entirely ; ;^new JLanguage training pcbgram ^ v 



•, Non^anmand oj? English by host country teachers oakes implementation' of 
cpmmunity language -learning techniques difficult? I \. 



. /ij / . *«, ^ < ^ u v • - - f . * * • , • * . .« r-i* l^r^xi 

Prbblems in teafcWjig Peace Corps language/in a university setting while . 

' f ^f f ^ " . T \ Tuniyersi^ < * . ^ *^ ^ ' " v 

./ v ' r -^cit^d,.fw > a ^pp8itiy| ^fiuerice^ traitiee ; ^' living in village with assigned 
' 7 ^/f^iliesv * - S # , * " ' / 

: /• ^;(po^tiv^.<' M 8£a^i>. group N of Winers 'doing' training essentially year- 
■roundv at* a permanent site; • ^s^s 



^ ' Responses* to the final question- -"What specific aspects of your language 
training \i*!ogram would you like to improve (e.g.,, teacher, training, teacher 

'selection, language materials, .methodology)? 0 —were generally straightforward 
and surprisingly unifo,rm within several majtor categories. The single most: 

" frequently mentioned area of needed improvement was teller trailing (reported 
by 11 'program^), /followed quite* closely by methodology ; and ^instWctional 
material^ (9 'instances each) . Procedures . for teacher selection were mentioned , 
in 4"jinstance^ as ./an area of 'needed development; the need for Improved lan- 
.guaget jesting procedures was, noted 'twice, as was the need to obtain a full-time 

''language coordinator for the program. \ y 



* ^ At two o^the* language 'programs visited on-site, „the hope was expressed 
that PC/W could develop a better process -for p?e -selecting trainees , ^including 
both ^languafee -related -trainee characteristics and general* background/personal - 
" ityr factors . For former, it < was suggested that trainee candidates who ; 
/could reasonably be expected to. experience language learning difficulties >e. 
^\giyeri BpefxU^ training at a stateside .location before 



I / -Other ^essage%^ indiyiduit PC directory per cooi- 

dinators, andilbt tt^ observers promised to relay, included: satis- 

.^actio^>with - «H^aett£^±&raa^ -.P 0 *^* i??^ regional training centers y (from ah 

Mafi.te; dppi^ a? d by BTRO (2 Africa sites X;^ 

♦andl; jrequeU^, ^ l®Wl? d communicati.oa between #C/W #| ; ^he ; 

^rainiAg^ s^ ^ ^gF&^W 6n 9 ^***?* language 
' > t^aini^g^tot:tolai ? tf; ahd^m^thbdoldgy (several Sites •>) 
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II. COMPARISON AND -ANALYSIS 

, i h r - — * " 



r /* T , ; In jthis section,; >. number of aspects of current laifguage irai^itig in the 
' - . ' ^ -Peace Corps, as determined through the survey questionnaire data and, site 

visit: information described fa. the preceding section, # are compared to and ana* 
l^sed in, terms- of repent theoretical^ and/or jesearch-based developments in 
these areas, with relevant i^licatipns being drawn for pdssible,4Sprov6ments 
in Peace Corps practices in these. areas. TheTquesti'oji of appropriate teaching 
methodologiea &nd associated teacher training and materials considerations is 
dfscussed first, followed ^ an analysis of prof iciency and achievement ♦ - 
testirig; .procedures -that would; be, considered most responsive^to Peace 4 Corps 
needs ,ltl determining the overall conmuniQatiVe-cdmpetence r of" trainees , ^/ 

" and volunteers. ' - * ■ • - * 

j - ° 9 " 1 * ;K> • * 

, , s **< > *■ , 1 ' * * * - *."'",, , c „ _ v „. - 

■£ * . ' t * * ' ' v " » ; - , , * " A *H >' / s 

The* last -^oar^rjrs of this section address, respectively, the questions ^ 
of. Methodology; ^tch; to; la^ * • 

• - older-learners. todU^ " 
' .^relOT^^ ^ 

^ / oriented cbnmurticat^ ^ 
■g^'V- that/^a%. o^ sutces^^f the language training ^ 

^ . /^programv - 1 A \*>^ ^ ■ ■ - , -t,.^ « * :* ^ - ^ 

^" ^ Within the l^ace^^fiSrps ;cohtekt>> Well .,as- in yir.tual.iyt all otter «eas of -\ 

kr* * V:,- w reaLtlif er, |tf^S??^^^^^ tt ^^S f 0? pt^ctic^l^purposes , top^i^^ { 

3'V* *T ^ r * to cfaducttldeqtfe^^ ' exp^rimentaliy-bksed ^tiudies of ian^iage w 

■S? v a v * 1 teacliing-^tfipdol^iei^^ / 



■Ml ^ 



Loa|br factop,, ,;%e!%^ >S*^ a ^|!^#^<^^*ij 




■ 4 ^J. 



v \ random assignment of students -to methodolog^Is the procedure *<5f ^choice in 

• this regar^ Wt canno* ^\liapl6niented in most instructional set tings ? ; / / .. « 



•A 



# In situations where random allocation^ of studentis is not 'possible >Jade-„ . 
\_ quate? statistical, ^control." of the effects; of ■ student -related variables ,/ 
through coyariknce analysis or other techniques is pdssible . in' theory but is V 
generally' very difficult in practice, due to the need: to> obtain, for each stu- 4 
dettt t 1&9^r her "scores" on actual measures of "language aptitude,, "mot £i& 
.tiori," "prior language achievement," etc. that are intended "tp be 'used ^s ttid 
"control variable^,. ^Even .-if this detailed data' gathering can be, accomplished 
$nd made u§e of in the methodplogic'al study, it is. always possible for cri> ; 
tical reviewers pf- the results to suggest that the true source of observed 
differences in student performance across the methods 'under, comparison .does 
not; lie in* differ ing y j:elative efficiencies 'b£ the methods, but in one or more 
other nfethodology-independent Variables that we're n^t accounted for in the 

"statistical control"' .approach. » . v 

'<r v. * 1 « ' ■ " . . „ v * 

* v ,v ' • - » - . • • • - 

* A* second problem in the direct* experimental CQjpparison o;f methods is that 

qKinsuring that th6 iii fere^t methods are kept -"pure" throughout' the courafe 
of the stud#, in the /sense. Jthat the ;teac*he,r§: ostensibly following/ a'*given . * 
methodology do, in fact adherg closely* to the basic tenets of that methodology 
"in the course of the instruction / ^he cbnsidefable difficulties encountered 
.in v .maintaining the methodological purity of ealih. of the instructional ! f * 

approaches und« cotDtparlson in an expferimentallTjbased study aife^ exemplif ied 
, in: ; the ^el>l rktiown "Penrisyly^nia ^tudy" .comparing^ the effectiveness, of^ audio- - 
- k liajgual ank' <^gnitiv^od.e li^thodologies (Smith, 19/0 )," a research' effort f6^, 



which/one^of theiimajo^r 'criticisms^ was the inability, und^r, actual operating 
4 ' k ^ndiC'ip»tu%»^: o£ maintaining adequate separation of , the, .two approaches- during 

iV:,-u /T. ■> ^'th^classroiSai' i&ti^titm* - • , !i ^ s ' 

^ ^isj. that, of establishing the ^approgriateness^ and validity of the .crite^fiott / 





\ method),,*. it may properly be considef&f ^lnapproprial^e 'pad* ^Intlally mis'? ^ 
K leading standard' against w^ich^ to "ju4ge tfie relative t/n^rits of the methodolo- ; « , 

, ^ 4ies being compared/ 4«:tMi .tffe Peafce^Corps framework,' for example t use of . 
• - - the. ,FSI:int6rJ«iew- scores 4 as ^he ma'jor. or sole«criterioh_of instructional ™ 
*, quality fo>r. different ra^o^ologies "'could produce misleading* results, to the. j ^ * 

. extent that, the F§I adores refected student perforate attributes not - 
. ^ closely or 'dir^fetly indicative of the instructidnal outcomes, being sought, (for * \: 

fexaraple, extent of vocabulary* and acrcur,acy of grama tical control per sey .as 
.^distinguished front overall communicative per fdrmance) • - * 

In view .of; ' th^e ai|(!'"ttumerotls "other conceptual and procedural difficul- \ 

ties assSciated- with 'tfte direct /experimental som|)arison of methodologies out-. 

• * ' r 
it would be. considered 



side of highly controlled M labaratory M situations 

inappropriate V .^ad generally uraro^uct.iye^for the Peace N Corps to attempt' £ 
underta^ such studies, in' connlaction with its consideration, of various pro- 



to 



: posfed teaching methodologies. A more suitable approach, >md tl^ approach 

* v wtoich'has been fallowed ^or this retk>rt, involyes the/logical, qualitative 

> ^ ^ < * \^ ; . /- * - ; ^<^ *v> f • • *> 

.analysis pf several 'possible methodologies ffom-the viewpoint' of fundamental 



^' aspects- Of v eac> ^thodoldgy, indiuding the instructional , outcomes- (i.e.-, * 
^ • student- learning * -gdai^ envisioned by* the methodology and the exten^of their, 
.congruence ^with^Peace Corps language teaching goals; (2) the teaching tech- » 
* *~ niques employed *^nd, their ; >ease of implementation in typical ..Feape Cwps^et-* 
^>"^ tingia; (3)^i^room.requi|reid^^ arrangjement^tbat are* 

v. : * difetifjted <^r- tt^ia^^h^^^) >ixaplical:±onis of the ioethod foi"^ teacher selection w 
f /- ^ and * training, - (5). textbook and/or, bther\ materials requirementfe; C6) rf typea of 

^ students fqx^whom. th^ method would, be -cqnsiderjsd appropriate; <uid (J) other . ^ 
. 4 considerations -itivdlved in^the, use bf the taethod , including its' .relative appii;- ^ 
" ^cability'to (Efferent types pf ' languages . . By cdnsideriiig/ each of these aspjgcts • 
inflight if ! the Peacd Corps language^ training requirements t ^capabilities ^ and^ ^ 
. , ;"praaticjal- Restrictions, as tTiese? : have been identified in' the .project suryeyy^t <* , 
; „ is possible ,tb^arxive -\at an indication of the advantages and drawbacks^ for , ^ 
jPeade torps^iapplications,. of , each method from each of these t sfcayidpoint^Sy. , v y ' 



- Following!' this ^^ahalysis, a brief idescript'ion is gi^g& \ sot^e* impojt^wt^ 
/ r.ecent ^deyelqpments/iu the, de&Lgn.-of . instructional pyllabuse v s. (especially **£og 
V learning Vsituationa in which it i^^sibje^to closely specify 'the retal^Ufi 



r '.".3*r-. 



!>' f , . -settings, in -which- the , language will bemused)*', *as well as o£ some current- re r 
>\ .V, s£a£ctu f^diM^^hat-)iave direct implications, for* Jthe selection of appropriate * 

^' * inching, approaches/ Finally, the' basis of all'jthe preceding "discussions* 
fc;Xa . ~ ^ sujggestloiis will be made, concerning a general methodological orientation to 

i^t ^^M^j^^^^^K^S^ teaching .that could be expected to enhance its effective - 
at "7* .n^S^d^hin th^'Bracpical constraints, involved in in -field language, i^&tructl^ 

>/ *' " < ? tlfertHe. pa^s^belbv 1 , a total of eight generally recognized methodologleLS of " 

,7-/* ^P 1 ^*?^* language "instruction, all qf -which ;were reported and/ or ^observed as 

\. * '/X. ' being used ta : at lea's t- some extent in Peace Corps language teaching, axe ; . 
i^-.t. "r^!? ^hriefl'y. characterized and .discussed from th£ perspecti^Ss outlined/ 



K?r *r " w ^ ■ Graapar^ansiati&n itethod (References: 1 Kelley , ^1969 ; Chastain, 1976) , 



I * Instructioha£^gbals s The basic goal of the grammar -translation method is^ 

-\+ r% .^trX,:. the development o£ reading and writing skills in "the* target language, with 

^teaHitig abilit^,^bsVquently^becoming, the Chicle* through tfhich'the literature 
'and formal cufture (histo^, f fine $rts, ^tciT) of the target language country 



i 



*1 



*^^' are itearhed' by: studying: original- tekts^on these subjects. 



* Teaching- techniques • Classes^ are taught primarily, in thel student's na- 
tiVe l^hguage and include^ the. presentation of explicit, grammatical* rules to be 
learned^ and applied, by the^^tudents. • Vocabulary lists showing target/native 
^ c language ^equivalents^ ^fiC'provide'd t<3 be meirtppized;; " There is little spoken 
.use: c of the target language to- cla^sj^ns.teaq, students^ are;, ^given information) 
HfiffiL rules concerniag^theo; phonology' of tAV. language, with discussion JLn English. 
The te^cfi^r pla^s ran .authoritarian rold^and;tmost^of tjhg .classroom interaction 
' . */ between teach^^atxd .student ^lit^ie v atudent,Tto-st^den^t intexr^"^ A ~*^ 

: J ^ , . v - Classroom .and equipment ^ requirements ; ^ There are/no* special requirements 

S^;.'.?* - thlsr^ regard; cd'assrobi^^- «ran^e4 

#X :^fn5ifoVsv^^^^ ^ ' L -- : / ~~ ^" % *. . 

1^ U : ^ Tea'che^?backgroundr and^txaifi^ngT ' The teacher does l n6t<needM:o be "a na^- , ; ; 

U^C7v>S^?;A^;^; , -V'"^' — • 'Vx-v " '* : 7 . fi - . * Xl • ' . . : r ^.^-i 

; . 4 . tlye'/spea^e^ of ±hg-:;terg6^ 4 ^nguage bat, needs *a solid*; foundation in Unguis- . ; ^ > 

t-*<+r ^;.;*.Xi?s M^^bons^tous toowiedge of the ,fules and "t^rra|ttp logy ol^thje 1 # 





language 



-being, taught Should .speak .the student's native language well in order to / 

adequately explain structural rules, etc^. by this means. The Peace 'Corps • ^ 

' i ** 

situation .with respect? to 1 instructors is the reverse of that implied by the 
grammar -transla£^an, m^lipd in that the great majority of Peace Corps instruc- 
^ tors <?3%) are. ho^i^c^a&ry .native speaker-s of the target language, whose pro- 
* ^ ficiency.in English wSuld^robably not bfe sufficient fbr^glvJpg ,the necessary 
1 grammatical explanations ii£\that "language. 



Texbook, other materials requirements. . A textbook is used, containing / 
fading passages excerpted f^tnlthe target; language literature," descriptive, rf 
passages about the target language culture, translation exercises, vocabulary 
^lis^ vith .native language equivalents*- and grammar rules and verb 5 paradigms. 
Yov Peae£ Corps appiicat£on^; f textbooks of this type would, not generally 
be available, except f or ^rencli^and Spanish, and theiy cultural .content would 
be based primarily on "metropolitan Europe" formal culture and civilization of 
little rei eykn&e; * to ^pce Corps 'in -country, si tijat ions . ; 

* Types} of stuctetits. There would be no obvious restrictions in this regard. 



; r F6r\ older trainees who have previously^ studied the language in school, this 
>>>vWOuid ^probably be a familiar, and "comfortable" technique. . . 

- . ' *. n" '. : • •. . .:' 

rather rconsiderations . This .approach would not be 'feasible for local lan- 
guages* which do not hkvek'an extensive "literature" of- the^ype envisioned by 
. thismfethod. . * * , M 

liolinguaT Method (References: RiVers, 1964; .Chas tain and Woerdehoff, 1968) 

^Instructionar goals . -^Instructional goals of the audlolingual method ard 
aftfed at communicative competence in the general sense of accurate and effec- 
tiye conversation. with native speakers. Structural correctness arid -precision , 
on vocabulary are considered .important attributes of ttiis .competence and are 
dpliberatelyL,trained for in the instruction* Considerable^ emphasis is placed • 
* on "accurate, "native-like" pronunciation. Audiolingual goals, in their^ 
. "official" expression,* are not "incompatibly with .Peace Corps language goals ^ 
. although the emphasis on r . grammatical arTd^phonological accuracy may be somewhat 
•tangential to develapment of J>asic ^communicative: facility per se. _ 
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Teaching techniques /**New material is presented 1 in dialogue form, which. . 

■ ' : — : y * -7 if** ' ' 

'is themlSanfed through intensive-memorization and repetition* «*A variety o£ 

structural drills based on the dialogue are used 'to train automatic, struc- 
> turallxjcorrect responses 'on the part, of the studenr; in this activity, fprm 
f may be emphasized over meaning Introduction of new vocabulary is strictly 
limited and is always' presented in" context • Grammar ,rules are inferred 
inductively arid no explicit rules^.are given. Successful responses oh the part 
of the student, are immediately reinforced by ^he teacher, and the learning 
processes conducted so as to prevent student errors to the greatest extent 
possible. Listening and speaking axf^^^emphaaiiz.e^ over reading and writing, the 
latter. being inttoduced ' at a* somewhat, later time and based on material already 
presented orally. Cultural ^formation is conveyed ^through^he 1 situations and 
actions represented in the .dialogues or, on occasion, through direct explana- 
tion. r The ^target language is used almost exclusively in the classroom, with 
"only occasional recourse to the student • s .native language. The instructor 

|& as an "orchestra Reader" of pattern practice drills and other aetivi- - 



id remains in strong control 



at all timgs 




1 of Ae class 

,.. - ■}' 

Classroom and Equipment .requirements. Small classes are required for * 
w . * ^ ' * 

effective dialogue presentation and drill work, and a language laboratory is 

an important adjunct t f or additional listening and speaking practice. Since ~ • 

in the ^questionnaire survey, language laboratory .facilities are re^^ted 4 s . 

"available on-site" for • only 3% <tf the responding training .programs, this 

basic^additidnal practice would not tie an option in virtually' all instances. 

Teacher background and training. Teachers should have ^native fluency* and 
native or near-native accent in order to serve as appropriate pronunciation : 
-models. Specific training in audiblingual methodology is/ needed, with £on-^ v 
sid erable practi^ d$ presentin^dialojgues , conducting effective drill prac- 
tice, etc. ^The teacher is extrefce^y- activejduritxg ^the class and needs , 
considerable stamina. ^ 0 * t / ^ / * ' 4 V r .^+.^ 

— - ^xtboafcy^othet^matisrials requirement s„._J^y__^ejgill^ plk nned di alogues 



- N 3 



/ .Si 



and. other dri^s/raust te' .presented in . a textbook and/or prepared by the teacher « 



, X. types .of . students . Visually -oriented students accustomed -jp tef erring.. 
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to printed materials during study may* be somewhat hampered by the addiolin- 
gual approach, at . least initially; By the same tokeifT^udents *with limited 
aural memory may have difficulty learning the dialogues ,ajtd participating ade- 

y ** - r * * * 

-quately in drill sessions.. f f 



Other considerations ♦ Development of audio lingual materials is based 4 



on a contrast! ye analysis approach, so that prbolem are&s.in one language (and 

on which* specific -exercises are prepared) may not be reflected in other lan-. * 

f * * $ N ' , • 

guages. Specifically designed and individually developed training materials 

it *~ * 
are therefore needed for each nativfe^anguage/ target language combination. For 

target languages that are relatively free in syntax, the "pattern practice 

approach may be less applicable and, therefore less effective*. 



A • * 



. V.- 



Suggest opedia (References;^ Ride*, 197$^ Bushman a&d Madsen, 1976; to^anov, 

- ■ Iiistfriictionai goals . ^Teafching^ goals aim at communicative competent in ^ 
$l generalized dense. " Although lexical and grammatical accuracy are ^sirable . 
outcomes, the^Jasic foCus is on ea^ and psychologically appropriate Tint era c- , 
tion with other .speakers*. of - the language, rather than on linguistic accuracy. 

^" Teaching technique^ / The "typical. procedure* is f cPr ^large "amounts of 'rtfew - 
matetlal £up toJ£0 prf£es) ?p be presented in the forjn of a 0 dialogu4-wliicti the^ 
xea^tier reads, wttJu varying delivery styleg and emphases,* to tlje accompaniment 
of soft mu^tc^* pjref erabjfe baroque. Students subsequently study /and are drilled 
oSf the dialogue; role-playing in which stydillfcs act^ oUfe* Sections ^of- the ^ •? 
dialogue- * is -also frequently jased . . Vocabulary" growth is ^phasize^throjbgh$>tfir^ 
witlTl^rge itambers of new lexical items introduced- in context « -^The -teacher • m 
uses dramatic techniques to make tunings clear and* of ten introduces g^me^i 
and; songs** to lighten th^e j!earning v atmosphere.' All four skills are/^or.ked on" 
simultaneously. To lielp .reduce student anxiety, and Inhibittonsf^students are — 



assigned pseudonyms and "are given "hew personalitries M andf. professions which 
they adopt for ^ur^oses* of , the r; classroom exeiicisesv ; r - y ; ^ 



0 .C^a^sroom and equipment, requirements, ^regt eraphasl^is placed _on comJor-^ * 
'/tabl^ rela^^d surroundings $or language learning , incl^d^ chair^p 

^i. »t ■ *■: ■ *y^'£y:^*i .... ; -^U- ^ 





soft lighting,, and background. Tmasic*^ 0? all the methodologies under discus- 
sion, the suggestopedic ^proach is . the most demanding with respect to the A 
physical arrangements prescribed. The iquiet and restful environment that^is 
envisioned by ^the developers of this s method (and considered highly important 
to its pedagogical success dfrtSuld not realistically* be available at a number 
of operational Peace. Corps sites "(see discussion under Language Training 
Program Funding, Facilities, and Supplies" in preceding section)*. By the' same 
token, the use, of soft music" as a training aid would- in all* probability liot be 4 
a viable, possibility wi'thin the general ambience of the training site: 



0 



• Teacher background arid training. A considerable amount of training and 
practice In the method is required., and the instructor's role' as df^ H benevQlent 
authority" in whom the students must come to place their total trust may not 
the individual personality or previously developed 



be compatible vith the individual personality or previously developed teaching 

A * approaches of v particular instructors^ .Since apprSximately ' four out«of ten (39%) 

------ ; ; ^ " ' f •„ - i ' ^ * - - \ • ; s , . 

/y£ the current Teace Corps instructors are reported *a$ having previous, exper- m 

\j* N H ence caching *tfre targej^language^outside of the Peace Corps (which experience . 

-* " woulfo in all probability tnot hfcve involved the sugg^topedic method) ; the like- , 

liha<3d of conceptbal/p^oqedural conflicts between the suggestopedic approach and 

V ' . • .previously practiced meth^odbjogies would be fairly gr^at^ .(By the same token, 

' " ^ a shift! within ; the .loc^l Peace Corps program from some -other; methoddlogy .t^ v . 

the^^ggestop^ic approach could be expected to have the same general result) ♦ . 

, \ Textbqok," pthes -materials requirements. % Textbpoks are not^requifed , but 
* 9=- # #i lengthy ^Lalogues>in fl the target language must be^pre^arfeci, together with* *' \ 
. : ^ ^darted ^ .vocabulary glosses and applicable °gramiiiar rules given in the! nagt^ x 

language. Teachers who fiave^little or. no 'teclmtcal trkining in English would 
jl\ . * ; ' proSEfefily, not .be e^l? to* handle* the^eicplicative^tasks 5 . involved. 

.vl \ ' " t • /' Types^of students U /Thte technique is considered .generally applicable for 
all typeslof .students iftvdlve'd in. Peace Corps training 7(al though it . woiiId"jwt7; 



' * * ; be appropriate Jfor ybuni^fefaiyien).^ Proponents of the suggestopedic approach 
/ J contend that .languages can, be well . learnedly anyone, provided that negative, 

' suggestions ^a*|e^ln^s abour thd learning ^process can' be \oyercorae.^ The , % 
written -out^dialogqes-^tL^iogses kd expiana|ions^ may be helpful t<#* students 

i3tjq^_px^-iEer. 'toi'!>na^er« <use- rof- ^V^sualrX^rpfesented information. \ 



?eric; 




> Other cons iderations . *A shared, orthographic system between native and - 

target language would be virtually required to permit effective preparation df^ 
» tji* printed dialogues • and. glosses'* Otherwise, distracting and potentially 
confusing transliteration would have to be used* 



Total Phjfeical -Response (References: . I^nihara and, Asher, 1965; Asher, 1969; 
* Asher, 1977) • : " 4 ^ V ' *^ ' * ^ 



7 



A 



Instructional goals* The- .total Physical Response method is aimed at 
developing. general communicative ability in^ the ^rgek language and would 
compatible wit6 Peace Corps objectives in^this regaixL.^, ^ \ , 



v 



k . 4 --Teaching techniques. A mejo*M:enet of the TPR methojiNis that (as in 

first langua|l learning) listening comprehension should- precede speaking, and 
v th at stndentg should begin to speak oqly w hen *he y are "jte'adf" to do jo. The^ 
teacher Issues ^spokeri commands in the target language (er^, "afcan4 up-, " "si£ 
v x down," wralk to the doo&?" etc.) which^are first/modeled Tjy the teacher and 
♦ * then, acted "out by the'^Studeuts. As ''comprehension increases, the comm^nd^ may 
. be ^cl^ned,'* with, several sequential . actions being requested. Speaking pfac- 
tice^gins when .students repress an JLnterestr .^n doing so;, this consists qf 
acti'6h : ! % cooma^ by the-Btudent, to .the teacher or. pt her members of the 

s . ciass.* Student ^errors are corrected selectively, with the teacher allowing* mt 




wide tolerance in^a^t (to encourage speech) ,_and later, "fin* ♦tuning" the / 
stixdaits 1 r^Qpon9^s^ '.Reading comprehension and written ^production are"|ubplr* 
dinated to .listening'/ speaking. and r Involve the reading rad writing, out of the" 
\mostr recently pracrifij^Jpiimands . Commands are often "zany," and an attempt 
is^iiflade" to, fafoduce humorous actions or actioil sequences.^ Most .of Jtfce -class, is ; 
conducted* ^"t^terge^ ikfiguage^ 7 • 

. Classroom and .equipment requirements. The TPR approach has ^no special. 
' classrpop retirements,^ ^ except ^^fpr ^adequate space to carry out> : the actions 



jdeinanded^ / J '< 



t . Teacher backer ound^ ahd. tra jLhing.. By comparison *to other techniques 
. (esg.. audiolingual jnethod),, TPR % requires relatively little expertise tq^ini- 
tiate the teginHhg /steps. o^ tfie instruction. However, mote sophistication 



/ 



and Imagination are needed' to successfully incorporate other language aspects 
(different verb tenses, non -concrete lexfcon) .into the imperative framework. • 

Dramatic flair is an asset, and less outgoing teachers may: not be. as comfort* 

» * * » >* * - * $ 

able wj.thV*th,e procedure. , • 



' Textbook, other, materials requirements,. No textboqk is. required,- but a y 
variety of props , pictures , and' other realia are needed for tise in -conjunction 
^ with* the, commands (e.g., J*give the^t to Mary fnd the ruler to Bill"). 

* ' * r \r : - \ ■ ^ * \ * 9 .. ' ^ 

Types of students. Students having an orientatidn toward the us f e of » 

• .printed materials rather than auditory learning may be, at a 'disadvantage, and 
some students may'bfe reluctant to participate iit what t^rey perceiye^as H zany M 

* ■* * classroom activities. ^ c ' 



Other considerations. There is currently some controversy oyer the 



extent tg which "higher^level" communication ii/volvfng the uge 'of^fi^irative 
or non^Qoncrete language can be effectively trained thWugh the medium of 



imperative constructions. 



4 * 



^ CoUnseling-Learning/Community Language Learning fReferenceS: LaForge, 1971} 



Curran, i976;, Brown, 1977) 

: Y 



Instructional- goal's. * CL/CLL is, directed* toward the development of com* 
mnicative competence Tin listening .comprehension and sneaking. Reading tod t 
riting is not stressed for skill* develppnient iti. these areas per se , biit stu- 
4em:s have incidert<-al exposure to both skills in the course of classroom work. 

Teaching technique^ Teaching techniques in the CL/CLL method are fairly 
*\ complex and differ appreciably from those of the audiolingual, direct method, 
and other more "common" approaches • Instruction tegins witt>. students facing 
one* another in a circle, with .the teacher on the outside of the ^Tscle. W hen : 
a student wiglie? to^ sayWomething, he # or she /signals to the teacher who walks, 
over to thf ft ^garner aqdMj^etly^ of the . 

native language^ sentence . The student then repeats aloud the target, language 
u tterance,, which ^ls/recorded- by a tap^.xecorder in ;the' center .of t^i circle. 
OlTher students enter, into- this activity,* when arid .to the extent 3 they wish to do* 
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so*. At .first, students* utterances msy be perfunctory and idiosyncratic, but. 
grouo^nyersation generally ensues, on topics interest to the students. 
AfJZer a certain period of asking target language equivalents from the instruc- 
tor * students voluntarily begin to construct |heir own target 7 language 
utterances. . Tbwatd the end of the class .period, the tap% recording is played 
baclcSf(^i?evi{evf^j^a writttn transcript .prepared. *Tbis* transcript is com- 
mented on by^Soth students and teacher -in an attempt to infer structural prin"-' 
ciples involved. Students are also encouraged to make, observations on the . 
language learning process and on their, personal reactions to the process. « 



* / *^ * 

As the crass progresses, thesT students become more* independent in tttsir 

/ j i s 

*us& of the, language and njay even reseat the teacher T s assistance as they prac- 



tice, their developing, skill. At /the highest * level of accomplishment, students 
begin to interact with the instructor as co-equals itithe^ conversation, 
hrougliout the. r %stru^ion, the teacher's role Is that oi informant and 



Jthroi 



facilitator rather than "l^der" of the learning .process. 

• , * * ■ 

^Classyfofrgn and equipment, requirements. 'Ci^culat $eatfing is verj impor- 
tant; other arrangements (e.g., „fixed jchaits or benches) hamper the process' 
considerably.^ A tape recorder is .neede e d to record' and review utterances, 
genefteted during the class,. Tfre method is -fairly sensitive, to classrpbtn . 
noises and other disturbances, since considerable concentration is required 
att/l tft^i instructors voice in speaking the -target language equivalents- Is 
r^d&i'be^afcely kepflow. No textbook is used, but printed transcripts of the 



csatiton are* prepared .and distributed < 



training « 



Batause ^of the/\"simultanQOus trarisla* 



* i u r~ 

istructor, he or she nnust be highly prof icient ^in 



Teadtier background 
tor" -role played % by* the 

both, the targets language aoEdjin the 'native language of the students. ' Extent 
.sive preliminary training in- the^metiiod is fi&cessary in view of its substan- 
tial departure from more conventional techniques*. Depend^ig on tbteii; own . 
personalities apd teaching styles, some experienced instructors may not feel 
_coatf or table in t^e ^counseHng* .-'(rather. than_-"active -teaching" X role wl\ich- 
k th ? is 5 ^etbo^ requires. \ * • * * ^ -*>i; \ ... , • 



- 0 " 



-Textb ook, otheV mtfterdals ^requirements ♦ Naitextbook is. used, but-ptinted 

' " . • • • ' ..--.». 
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transcripts of the. conversation, are. prepared and distributed* 



* 



• Types of students . Students who have previously studied the language for * N V J 
S9me other language) by means of a different technique may be somewhat suspi- 
cfous aid., unreceptive of the highly 'novel, procedure, involved and m$y attempt 
<o carry^out conventional textbook study on the? side*". Depending on person- 
ality factors, students ,may show varying degreel^pf willingness, to participate , 
in the group -directed speaking , activity . Students having' a low tolerance for . "| 
ambiguity may find; the procedure at least initially frustrating. t 



Other considerations . If the ^native* and target larfluages* do not share the * v 
' - ~ ^ ~ . ' * . 

pame orthographic system, transliteration will be required for the conversation 
transcripts. 'The 'psychological, relationships between the "counselor" teacher 
atjd the % learners *are more complex and "sensitive" than in other approaches, and* 
the tone 'and maimer adopted by the instructor in his^or her role is closely- . ^ 
related to, the effectiveness of the teacher -student interaction. 



direct ^Method (References: Rivers/ 1964; ■ "Oiaikain, "197"6*) 

Instructional, goals. . Instructional goals [include the development of a # . 
high level of listening/speaking, proficiency concluding accurate pronuncia- ^ 
■^.j tiqn) in.reali$tic language -use situations, as *e^t3r-as .simultaneous skills^ 
? development in heading and writing, ^tudents are intended to come to "think , 
' in^he- Janguage"' as ■ quickly as possibW* * , 7 

> • . * i • * 4/ " # 

M * . Teaching "techniques . The .target language is used exclusively (absolute 
prohibition oil use of ijjie native language) . . Lessons typically involve presen-^ 
taction and practice of si^uation|lly -based dial6gu.es (at thfe bSnk, shopping at 
? thff. '-market, etc.>. k In* adcUtioti,, tl\ere is an appreciable amount d/ "free . - 
f . ; conversation" practice. :^Ali four skills" are worked on from the beginning. 4 ^ % 

There is consi^e'rabj.e use- of rea*lia and actions *in a situational ?onte^t, to. 
* . itit;roduce» Vocabulary as well as grammatical and cultural joints • Grammar is 
\ " learned-ihductfyely, with students, inferring rules on the basis /of eagamples ' m 
% provided l>y the instructor. - # \- * "* *\ ' ± H 

/ ^Classfod^an^equipmeht^ requirements., There are* no special requirements ' 
- 4 «: v ih- this regard v^:; ' ' "* / \ ' /. : t - */ ' . - V ^ . ' w 

- % > ./ . . . + -r 

r-. , « * % » . * v r ' \ ' . * ' ' i ♦ * 

£ A - . * / * " ' : ' * * * ** » * v *" • ' - • - 

* ' .J : ^ ' * ; - v. * ^ - * ( , 



1 . *»< . 



Teacher background' and' training . Ndtive -speaker fluency and native -like 
pronunciation in the target- language are required, but- the teacher does not 
need to^Speak the students language (and indeed, may have a pedagogical Ns ^^ 
advantage -in this regard) . The teacher must be creative in ordec^to* convey 
new informatidn ^to "students exclusively in the target language. . 



■ ; > r 



> • Textbook pother t materials requirements. Textbooks .are not required with 
t;he direct method, but they/may be used* h . 



Types, of^-gttf dents* .No obvious restrictions in this respect. 



i 



Other cons idei^at ifcns. Although written forms are usually introduced 

early 4 on, the method would "workVin situations where introduction o^ the 

• - 

wfTEIHg system -is delayed or eliminated, as well as with languages which do 

^no^~haye~ d writing-system. ^ *- ~ — — 



Silint Way ' (References? Gattegno, 1972; Gattegno, 1976;^ Stev&k, 1980) 

* *^ - * ' . * , / « 

■ * ■ " , ; - 

.4, instructional goals • General communicative competences with, some 
latittfcfe 'for structural^lexical .insufficiencies, provided that &e intended 
message is conveyed Reading "and- writing, afe incorporated as supplements 

and aids in the development" of listening/speaking ability; ■ 

/' , - • ' * » ... 

- Teaching techniques. Printed,, color -coded, .sound/ symbol ("Fidel^V charts, 
are used from the beginning, to introduce and train, students in* the pronyncia-^ 
tion of word^ being used in, the class. Accuracy of . pronunciation is. stressed... 
The 'second basic instructional process involves iwe of small ^colored rod$\. 

\(cuisenaire rods) that are set up and manipulated In vatfjjfous ways t* p|ovide a 
speakings stimulus. -These^rods, caja represent a great variety of items (e.g.,. 

. imaging*' buildings, ^people* etc.) and *&re used ' very fle xibly and t ixnaginar 
jti\je.il^ ' there is lit^iV or no use- *6i \ the native language.* j Reading and ^\ 
writing % ax& practiced by 4utving students make written transcripts of materi^V 
in*tial£y. presented orally.. Vocabulary 9 .is strictly controlled while linguist 
tic. pattert^Vare Jbeirig worked oft,./ The^ instructor speaks relatively little 

'during/Se^class, and attempts to set: tip situations which will prompt students 

_ to- generate "statements. Naturally-' occurring si'lerit .periods during class are 



>,:^.:?;: .,.v " ' -;. . -;v- : v.M; - r -* V -^Z'^M^'S 

seen as .advantageous, .since , they allow students time to reflect a$d e^uc- * ; ^ 

* tiyely learn, the material teing\TO$ked;;on* vA few minutes are often reserved ' \\ 

* at the end of th& class for teacher/student discussion of .'the learning process '-"Vi 
itself, and reflections on' .what *has .-been learned" during the class. * * * - 



Classroom - and* equipment requirements * Small classes are preferable, with K ;W 
.students seated in % a circle oi> (desirably) around a table; on whict the cviise- * # ^ 
naire rods are placed,; Fi&el charts^ rods, and' in some' cases, books, or other 

» printed materials ax;e used.^A^quiet, comfortable 7 environment: Is needed to . 

promote close attention- and reflection' on the stiudents 1 "parti . j<±*-~ . — . — 

Teacher background and training* Extensive training is required to 
fully exploit. this methods Because of the .considerable departure frbto more 
traditional teaching tdphniqu^s,, teachers who are accustomed playing a 
moje active instructional role (e«g. ,\iii audiolingual* or direct methods)rmay _ 
have some diff&utty in .understanding and properly- following the technique. , *\ 



Textbook, other, materials requirements*^ Ctiisenaire rods % and. Fidel charts 
are needed. The%atter .dre ^re^ady;?availahiy for a number of JB^e Corps 
languages, and could be fairly readily ^re^ared for l)theii^Lan^^es in ^which 
they are no tShow\ available. ' , * 

. Types of : ,s ty^ntsl * ; Students' who are flexible : an2 tolerant ofe^^gui.'ty 
iJou^d/bef, expected to adapt more ^readily to this approach than ,wuldkstu|^ 
with 
class 



tth a more rigid^/iearning style, or with, fix^d expectations of how a languagf:>J^ ' 
lass ^hould^p7<^nd%ted • ;v,. t \ ;^ — : : ; ^ 

^ Other cdhsia«ratii>ns^ Thei;tQethodij.£f\applicdble to languages *with 
charac ter>hasedV6r^ other, ( " 

' ^ - ^Cognitlve-*Code- -Xjtef jea^§ncea;^ ^^ta^^md^ae^d^to 



" ftfeAj -Chaatain, ^920^-'*—' — 



V . s . ... 

ftX^ , *\ r ^rnst^ucrionWi .goals/ :^yg h lo&tfest of all .four language skills ,is stressed,. 

f?' K except tiiaC^tdprehehsioh is intended .to precede/ prS^uct?ion. . \- ' >- . /f^ ; 

/ ^ Teaching techniques ^ use ofVtlje native lan| ( ua^ is permitted: to explain ^ 



h--v' iff.v-' ?v*'-> ■ ?• -v*</ .-■ - ..... . 

-.; o ^, . j. . ; . .- v > . v. 



^grapuoar 
. V* V .expected 
, V* , I% process) 



* ' Vocabulary acquisition is .stressed. Tgtu&ent? are iricouraged Jto.be creatiye .with , j 

r th^ language and cbWdtficat^o^ .games ; aiid* prolilem^solviTie tasks aye frequently " , ^ 

. »• * employed^ Student -tb.-Stu(i£n£/ ^ t ' ^ . /i , ^Tv? 

' ' 2 Classrodm^and equipment Tcequiregjgnts^ There are, no special elkssrpom 

s \varrangekent. qr,^ "* \ * \ ** # 

: - . ^ ^ y ^ J. v >; y \ % ■ > • 

^ V . Teacher ^background; and • tr'^iriingV ; The, teacher n^e^ np.t be a native speaker 
of.ihe target language: but must have', a. conscious knowledge of the structure of 
t^e language' and be abler to/ analyze aid ^cplain^it to thp 'students^. The teach-* 
er;?s role is largely authoritarian; teachers who have worked in M traditional""! 
» * instruct ipnal settings; would be expected to. be /familiar and^ comfortable' yi^fh. 
the^ wsic'proceduH^ - . ^ . , *. * t / 

' * * TexjbQok> otjfier materials/ requirements . ; A' textbook* i?; generally used* ^ 

, v .Types of, gtt^,ent&> Shbixld be; appropriate/ for learners." other than young : 
chlidren^iAo^ abstract . thinking c&plcities . Persons %/ ^<Agu - f - 

' patiGMjre^^ analytic thinking (e*g"7 doctors, _ engineers), / 

S^pproach'very ^compatible. yL- ^ 

' TW, paragraphs below summarise. the s preceding discussion of the individual* 
mVthods undefMach of the critferi^. Used in. ,t;he analysis; "^f* , % / ; - 

^ 1 Adherenoy to Peace iSorps' Languiage ^oalg ' • ^ /■ : / f r " *- iKl 



-Responsre^to the?..sury:eyl r questiiorfs_ cortcertxing established^ ^ language -leairniriig. . „\ • 
goals, as «£LTZa3 Tioncad^s id!th directors and' languagli-^ainip^' 'staff on^JltcM^ 777" I; 
indicated .quite strongly (as woul*d hdve been anticipated) dhat t^devflopm|en% / '[ 
. of CDn^unicativelyA^dequate 1 speaking ability and ^he\asspciated .list^ning^com> ;7/'V.;,3 
prehpnsipn ^, facility . were' .tlie^primary object|.v6s. insofar, as develppm^n^ of the ^ * . ^-J 



.l\IV-.- '^..-.y^V - -. , .<U.^i»,".. _.v--,>V :^-;7v - ' : .. , ^ r ■ 



■'-4..:. '*J 



? standing government, circular's' printed "in* the ^target language: , writing request 

p.j^'W /letters to local' authorities)* *Gi&eri this basic^ori&ntat^ort wltla respect to V 
, ' »i * * *' v .' . " /* * • * *** - . »* ' i* 1 " ♦*' 

* i program, goals , v *the grammar -translation-*approacJv^>rtrtch emphasizes primarily . 

* * v re^n&fcompVfeh^ ruled. $ut of; futtherr, consideration as not <■ *" 4 /»- 

f responsive to the inteifffed Outcomes ;o£ Feace-'gorps language .. training . - The • * . 

: '^igtaijfmarrfr^n^lattoA appVoach, as previously "df^ciissei, also req1iir t es the 




methodologies .alt.' uixd^ytake to develop speakings proficiency as a ma jor *"(if 4* & 
/ .v / iUotV'iti^oja^^ies^ exclusive): goal^r* - - * 

,Tei,cbix>g ^echoiques! " />- v.. i 3 ' * 



f- . : - "Thd tdtal physical response approach has beeti questioned with reflect- to m 

i^. ^.thft v . extent to. which.. .it , can be^usfed to teach all of the relevant languag^ , „\ 

* material needed to reach, ar functional *level of communication ability. Thus, 

^'>. . ""there, is ^otferquesftJ^n fc ;of .whether the 1TR technique can const itutue a- "com- 
^T'. ^* - r;' v " " ' * * " > , / ♦ 1 

* * plete^.metl^od of. Instruction, up.to.thef levels of language proficiency re - 

. quired' for effective 5 in -field services. - / v 

1 .; * ' * v ; \. . ; , ^ • > #■ 

tt^> Classroom and Equipment Requirements ;^ # % }\ ,y , 

';;>,; ' • ?q - -• •. - • •. \km ■ t - \ *m 

H.^*.*/ 1 , ^ regard' to classroom .'and equipment requirements, the counseling - 

J * ; ^ learning', §ileift Way, and suggestop'^ic approaches '(especially the^LatjterV 



> 

, require qui^t ,^concentrationrefthancirig learning environments that/lay ISe 
; ficult tp»dbtainv.at many . training sites V ;T^ though thi^ wo^ 

sufficient to < rale out compilLetely "the use^ of one of another of /these 'methods / , jf - J< , 
Z lt>mayi be considered" a negati^fewfactor that should' lie ^weighed [in con junciign , f t * 
with other aspects ... ; Audl^lngual^ total physical -rd^ponse, ti^rect method, Satia. u 



. . cognitive cbd6 methods^ ^yl3 no special requirement^ in ^ ; ^ x ^^s t | 



Teacher Background ''and'i-Traln^ri^ Impllcattpn^' .-^v' - • , - . . • 



the . methodolo'gl ^^^l^u^^pnt ^suggfestppediJf ed^Ml^j^^eWn^, " ^ ^ 
lift %y all req4ffe,\^vV^ .of. ttainiiig .on^the ift^t.rufc^ f ,s J ^. * 

S^K' ' -:J*>5&rr-- .f/- " /•■-,; • .... ; w ; •*;../ ^ 




^%^tiC^t^Ufent ? 's nS&ye* language" as well- as-^th; the target • . * . • ^ 
.v.- _ /language*-. Many current ot: prospective Peace Corps language .instructors may not ; 
X* ' - /have , the,. requisite proficiency itf English to jSro^rly 'sarry out this aspect of , j 
: ^ - counseling -iMrn^g tos'truction 1 ' / Bl<\ ■ * - ■ % ' - * <, 



, \ ,The 'audiQ^ ' ^ 

. - " * ^ --eode proceduresl all appeat to 1mjt*wnt .f^siblVprocedures/f^rom, th^view^ , \ H 

^ 4 points of teacher bac K Hgroun4^an d i^«tiing.r.pf. t^e ibur^ the audiojirigual / 

. ' method is probably, moa^t d6mandJng^Ln terms- of tite/ training effort .that would *. . • * /^L 

- be required for atjequatfe. p^i?fpriiiMcei * : * i- * ^ ■ ' : *' i 

iW^' :Textb6oK ; ahd Materials^lmpllcajfionS ^ /; , -[t^ -- t / ^ /; * - /: 

'•i • ;.df' ' Su^lt6iM^tounVelit»g>iearning, ^Sile^'^Ji&ihoiolo^s dp .poif . \V \ 

^ A ^ ite^'.twe.^ . s * ] ' ' / v * : ; v .-i 

a. - ■»"'ef<require4v'to -develop these MLtetUlB* 'no pe'dagogical dif f iculti'es , would * 
y- ■be^lnvolVedvexcept ±n' She case of target languages haying hon -Ronton ^ortho- * .' ' 

- . ' ^.graphVes,, for wtilch it- h would be-necessar^ .to teach e*plicitly,.tha target . / ,/? 

-.4- aanguag^br-thography , as. a "precondition to : working ' Wi th the, wriit ten ^teria?.. 7* 

~; . ' tf v^ AtLth6ugh tfeXtWbks^^ prints mateirialsVare in Qieory -no? rsgulre'd > ^ . 
^ • ' for either audioMngUl^or, cognitive -code approachfeiVZ^s^lr^ ^— 
* ^sed* ttiey may .'apecHac^yTSESlgnQd . tor use withVthe^e, toethods-© 

JfcS" w f> types .Students * . lt \ . ;> . . . e : . ; - .^/- . ^ 

A^f ^-.^^%V ' ; * V^rV • • r ^* * J t/V>. :> ^ ^ 

%' v Itr^wouldVbe^po^ t .Vtl 

^>^V •'^Ir VearnW styl^^ wfehtn . the sccjpe qf a _ \ \ S 

lJV ' i * . if^^»_ *j ^ 4»a4 B^no fn h^-f c rptrprrl wotil^ nresumablV - " - . V^'l 



----- itu ' ■ iMaL^A^ ....... -- ,^ 




method, and cognitive -code approaches would be considered most compatible with 
student expectations and ^viov learning experiences, while the suggestopedic, 
counseling -learning, total physical response, and Sfclertt Way methodologies 
could be expected to vary more widely in degree of acceptance. 



Summary * 



On the basis of the preceding comparisons, it would appear that the \ • 
suggestopedic, Silent Way, and counseling-learning approaches present the 
greatest practical problems with regard to teacher background and training s 
requirements. The- total physical response technique is viewed as limited in 
scope, although potentially applicable as an adjunct technique . * 

The direct method cognitive -code, and audiolingual approaches would "not •* 
be ruled out according to' the ftriteria & far examihed^ However, in light of . 
recent work in curriculum development for second language instruction and 
research studies on second language acquisition, a somewhat more extended 
discussion is required to relate these methodologies as closely as possible to! 
*the intended functional communcation goals of Peace Corps, language instruction 

• • ' ■ j ■ • 

Implications of Recent Work in Curriculum development 

j XKe oldest and* most well-known "approach to defining, course content and 
dfcVfloping^.associated methodologies and materials is the so-called "struc- 
tural* approach (cf. Alexander, 1976), in with the course developer focuses on 

the grammatical structures of the target language and attempts to sequence 

** * \ 

them in the pedagogically most efficient way. Wilkins (1976) lists four cri-' 

teria for this type *of sequencing: *-\ 

(1) simplicity (teach the simplest* structures first); • 

(2) regularity (teach the most genetfalizable and productive items first); 
.(3) frequency (teach the most commonly used items first); 

(4) conttastive difficulty (emphasize those structures that cause 
problems due -to first language interference). * 



* • < - • ... -91- - - 

These criteria often lead to conflicts, In that, for 'example, thi* mosj 

common structures in real-life use of the language are of ten- complex and 

j * . # . 

irregular* * More, importantly for tfeacKing materials preparation, to £he- 

* extent that the materials author concentrates 'attention or* presenting certain 

structures in a specified ofder, insufficient care may be paid to insuring | 

that these structures are embgdi'ei in , realistic language -use cpntexts. 

^ . A second approach to developing course content j.s the "situational 

approach, in which the intent is to focus on language -as a social communica-, ^ 

* • # • * 

tion mldium.. Und,er this procedure, the .selection of items to be. taught is 
based on- the particular re&l-life* settings in which" the learner is most apt 
to make dse of the language. A major problem with the situational approach" 
is that it does not automatically specify the types of structures that- will 
be used in a /given situation: ttto people who are "at the poet office" Scan 
1'Cand do) talk about a wide variety of topics, using a wide range of structures. 
♦ Although the*;identification of. specific situations in whicb oral, interaction 
v is expected to take place is^a first step 4ns%the development of a communica- 
C-xively -oriented c^uisse,'*i^4s r ^aot a sufficient cotlditio.n.fqr this development. 



A third* and Only fairly recently -elabor at ed* procedure for sptecif yin£* ; 
cdurse content "is the so-called "functional -notional" approach, which derives 
in large part from work conducted in 1 the early l^ip's under the auspices of 
thef Council for Cultural Cooperation of the Council of Europe- (Van Ek, 1975). 
The.3hsic aim of the functional -notional approach is to teach the student to 
express differentuJtypfia-of "functions'* (e.g., agreeing, disagreeing, expres- - 
sing uncertainty, expressing [ enthusiasm) within each of a variety o£ "notion- 
al" areas (quantity, amount, cause, location, etc.) A majo? theoretical dnd„ 
practical drawback. in attempting to apply functional -notional concepts to the 
development of ^ general -purpose language course is |hat of .determining £ 
pribri wtiich particular functions anid notion^ should |be included . However , % 
when the language-use .settings in which the learners twill ne,ed to employ the t 
language can be" reasonably 'veil" specif ied in advance,, the development,. ; pf course 
content on the basis of futictional -notional concepts is much mdtre feasible n 

: ' ' ' ■ ; ' 1 , ■ ■ - 

A Combined, Approach . , t :[ t ~ 

\lt is suggested that for the. particular instructional purposes addressed 



by the Peace Corps, a judicious combination ,of elements of all three 
approaches would be the xao$& suitable basis on which -.to define course con- 
tent; This procedure, .which cotfld be viewed as ah "iT^Pegr^ted" approach, ' 
(McKay, 1980) would specify '(1) .certain types of settings (i.e^^situations***^^ 
in which th^ volunteers would be (axjtected to* operate; .(2) the communicative , 
functions associated with these ^ptings, froqi the standpoint of the volun - 
teer (i.e., whether he or she will $eed to "request," "counsel," "instruct," 
"inquiry," etc. in those particular situations); and (3) *the^s|/ecif ic struc- 
tures that would be employe/! to^fe^Msmit^infop&ationally accurate and 
sociolinguistically appropriate messages within the specified situations and 
functions. For example, one commoii situation' in the Peace Corps context 
could be buyitfi food in the local market \ Within this* situation, functions 
would include appropriate greetings, inquiring about prices, bargaining as 
appropriate, expressing satisfaction with the purchase, and leave-taking. 
.Relevant notions would include size, quantity, quality, ambunt, etc. The *** 
specific structures* used to carry out these transactions would include, for 
example,; tSe target language equivalents for "Wh-" questions ("how much?," 
"how many?," etc.). ' ^ 

•There are several immediate positive implications of such an "integrated" 

• °. x. tih \ * y 

approach for communicative language training! First, the language being pre- 
sentad is, by explicit planning, directly relevant to the, trainee's eventual 
language-use needs. Second, by virtue of this* relevanfce, the trainee would be 
expected to be mo^ highly motivated to learn the material* because of its per- 
ceived utility for envisioned real -life purposes (Ross, 1981)/ Third, this* 
approach is consistent with recent psycholinguistic research by Krashen (1981) 
and others which indicates that the more highly coptextualized is. the language 
being taught, the more^ likely it will provide appropriate "input" for l^guage 

acquisition (by contrast -to such de-contextualized language items as would 

■ y ' < 

appear in mechanical pattern drills,' "made-up" example sentences, or dialogues 

whpse topics &re irrelevant to the. perceived needs of the students). 
Relevant Research Studies 



The general approached content specification described above should be 
^considered a fundamental component of a teaching approach aimed at developing 



communicative competence. In; 'addition to this basfc orientation,' there are 

several 1 further considerations derived ^ v from current research findings wtiich 

are consonant with ai\d complement thi^ approach. The first of these is the 

f * - * # ». 

-Monitor** model of language acquisition as reported in Rrashen '(1981); This 

model recognizes Wo distinct, systems for internalizing linguistic rules in a ^ 

second. language: an "implicit" system, which results in language acquisition ; 

and an ^explicit" system*, fchich results in language learning . Language 

acquisition refers to the unconscious' internalization of meaningful language, 

which permits the learner to 'use the language for communicative purposes. 

Language learning,* on the other hand, involves explicit attentipn to rules 

and forms of the language, and *ioes not in and of- itself m lead to- com- y 

municative proficiency. " Exposure of £he learner to language presented* in 

contexts that are meaningful to v the learner will promote acquisition in the 

sense referred t6 by Kra^hen. # 

Other means, for promoting' language acquisition include the' explidit 
teaching- of vocabulary from the earliest stages of instruction (Krashen, 1978). 
The .rationale for this approach is that 'earl^r learning, of vocabulary appears 
to facilitate the development of listening comprehension In that it provides 

the learner the' semantic content needed to make sense of spoken utterances. 

• * , i • 

J } *' ♦ 

Meaningfully long periods of listening comprehension practice before, the 

student is required to speak also appear to facilitate language acquisition 

Newmark (1966). Terrell (1977) describes research in .wfiich second language 

learners who were given the opportunity to listen actively to -meaningful speech 

for an extended period of time at ; the beginning of the instructional program 

exhibited significantly great ex: gains in speaking proficifency by tl>e end of the 

• * «■ * ' it. * ■ 

program than did students who began speaking practice .immediately. ; Postovsky 

(1974) and Asher (1969) describe 'other experiments • having "similar .results. 



Student interest, in and motivation for language, learning is increasingly 
viewed-as ^of crucial importance to effective acquisition. /Bujrt and Dulay^ ,? 
(1977^ describe what they refer to as an ."affective filter" that, is ei'ther 
« raised ,6t lowered \xy the learner depending on a - number < of psychological ^fac- * 
\ tors, inclining the extent of motivation to learn the/ langtfage , . the affective 
relationships between the learner and the instructor, and tl\e ' percfeiv^d 'rele- 



vance and meaningfulness ( o£ the language toeing presented ♦ Stevick (1976) 
expresses a similar viewpoint by suggesting that the language learner must not 
be ?on the defensive" if the language learning effort is to be successful ♦ 

In summary of all of the preceding discussion, it would appear that an 

optimum language teaching approach in the Peace Corps context would include 

the following features: ^ ... 

-« ♦ . 

i 

10 The course content should be focused on the- anticipated communicative 



needs of the trainee, both for efficiency of instruction and to take maximum 

• • • 
advantage of the motivational value of this approach . 

2) The target language items presented should be highly contextualized, 
so that the ^anguage can be as meaningful as possible to the trainee « 

3) The language items p^e^ented should be selected on the basis of close 
consideration of the functional uses, within specified situations, to whifch 
the trainee will need to apply the language. Within each functdonal/situa- . 
tional category, the linguistic structures nfost appropriate to carrying out 
the communicative, tasks of the trainee should b£ stressed. 

4) Opport unities for the trainee to engage competent speakers of the ^tar- 
get language in conversation that is relevant to the . interests and needs of * 
the trainee should be frequently provided, both inside and outside of the 
classroom* 

.5) Trainee^ should be exposed to a large amounts of relevant vocabulary, 

< 

explicitly presented, as yearly as possible* in the course'* 

* * * 
^6) The trainee should be allowed time to develop a fairly 'high level- of 

listening comprehension as a precondition" to active speech v p r °d uc tlon ♦ 

In order to incorporate the above considerations into the teaching 
program, HLt will probably be necessary to make use of technique^ drawn frgmV 
several of the methods t;hat were considered generally viable for Pe&c<* Corps 
applications, rather than attempt to make exclusive use of a single method*. 



In this light, use of the fotal physidal response te<jlfniquq at the initial 
stages of instruction would be expected to facilitate development of listening 
comprehension skill's Utecessary to effective later, speech, production. * Thi 
presentation^ of situ^tionally based -material in the target language, as pro- 
vided *by the direct method , * would provide the type of contextualization » that , 

w / T * A 

would facilitate/ language acquisition. The use of communicative games -and ' 

problem-solving tasks associated with the cognitive -code approach^w&uld also 

represent communicatively meaningful use of the language; and use of the 

native language', when needed to provide items of. information than cannot be 

read iiy conveyed in the: target language, also would be a useful technique 

associatfed with this method. Judicious selection of these and other tech^ 

niques on the basis of the** principles discussed may 1>e considered the ^pproach 

of 'preference in developing a methodology that best meets the particular 

requirements and practflcal/tealities of Peace, Corps languageNLnstruction. 

PROFICIENCY -TESTING * % ' 

* * \ 

Consideration of sneaking proficiency/communicative competence testing 
within the Peace Corps can 'usefully begin* with a discission of the ^Foreign 
Service Institute (FSI) interview technique and associated rating scale, ^hich 
have a long and venerable history of use in this context; «The-basic/ qualities 
of the FSI approach ,• which contributed in large part to its, selection for use 
in the Peace Corps, include its wide range of proficiency cover^e, which ex- 
tends from a Complete lack of any communicative 'ability in the language (level 

0) up to and "including performance in' the* language . that is indistinguishable 

* « ' I * • * 

in all respects %from that of ah educated iiative speafcer (level 5);' the fact 

that the test is* theoretically and (assuming the, availability of qualified 

testers) practicably applicable to any spoken language; the minimatflpater- 

ials and facilities requirements for administration .of the test (test booklets 

\oj: other stimulus materials are not required, t although a tape recorder is 
necessary if an aural, record of ' the interview is to be preserved); and the 
verbally-defined score level* on the test, which are readily understandable 

' bQth by the examinee and by others making' use of the test results. 

. However, the FSI interyiew was not expressly 'developed for Peace *Corps 
testing .purposes but for use in the ^context of diplomatic and other repre- - 



sensational activities ^abroad that 'were being served by graduates of the 
Foreign. Service Institute or other individuals in similar, capacities (see 
Wilds, 1975* and Sollenberger , 1978 for more detailed accosts 9 d£ the deve- 
lopment history of the interview and scoring scale)*. As a re|tij.t, tljp ques? : 
tion initially arose, and continues to be^debated, concerning the measurement 
purposes and scoring results of the original FSI interview, as^these relate to 

the presumably somewhat different language proficiency assessment needs, of the 

~* , ft"* 

Peace Corps* It is, therefore, quite Appropriate to take a serious, detailed 
look at the FSI interview in terms of both its validity in Peace Corps use 
(i.e., the extent to which it properly assesses communicative ability in the 
specific language -use situations encountered in* Peace Corps service) and the 
degree of reliability with which this assessment is made. 

Criticisms'*addressed to^ the question of validity have been raised on 

several occasions in the recent literature and, «• as discussed in the Overview 

■* • * f 

section, were reinforced by responses and comments in the- survey questionnaire 
and during the on-site visits* The most thoroughgoing critical review of the 
FSI technique as a measure of, general language proficiency has bqen made by • 
Lado (1978),, who identified what he considered three baSic -limitations "of , the 
tSI approach: 

* * *' . « , 

• : . ~ . * 

(1) the inability of fche one-6n-one interview format to measure higher -level v 

» • • * « . ' • 

.listening comprehension (in Jthat, examinees having a very good level of ■ 

listening comprehension but limited speaking skill'. would not be able to fully 

demonstrate the former ability, in a conversational, » i.e., actively responding, 

* * " ' * 

mode)? (2) the difficulty of ^setting up, in the interviewer -qfcest ions/student - 

responds mode- used in .the interview, suitable and natural occasions for the 

student to ask questions of his or her interlocutor --a very important a#pec.t 

of Teal^life communication situations; and ,(3) the* inability , in a cofover- 

sation on a necessarily quite restricted tiumber of topics, to fully » probe the 

extent of th£ examinee Is command of lexicon (especially so when, the interviewer 

is nofc highly familiar wit*h the examinee's background, personal interests, \ 

specific job assignments, or professional activities). Reschke (i978) «cites 

the relative^ insensitivity *of the FSI scale to pedagogically significant 

increases in' examinee performance 'levels which talje * j\J.^ce in the? course* 



of instruction but are "not reflected in a hifeher FSI score due to the breadth 
and "coarseness* tff the scoring scale. Clark (1972, 1978) has criticized th 
FSI lev^l descriptions as involving an inappropriate and potentially confusing , 
- combination, of functional ' language ruse criteria (e.g., "can order a simple 

meal, ksk for shelter or lodging") ana linguistic criteria (e.g., "can usually 

• • * \ i * " * 

•handle elemeiitary constructions quite accurately" ) . 



Notwithstanding the somewhat negative criticisms of the -<FSI interviewing 
process and/,or scoring procedures to be found in\the literature, published, 
•reports of thes scoring reliability of the FSI interview .(Adams, 1978) 
show consistently high inter -rater agreement, wi'pi correlations in the 
high- #80/low-.90 range. 



Reliability of FSI Interviewing Irt^field * 



Turning to specif ic 'Peace Corps experience with the FSI interview, It is' 
unfortunately the case 'that no rigorous checks (i.e.. I carefully controlled and 

T ' » \ \ * 

formally reported determinations) of the ^scoring reliability of the FSI inter- 
view have been made in the -actual iif-field contexts in* which Pe^tce Corps 
interviewing takes place-.' Some attempts at monitoring, the consistency of ~ 
"scoring of interview testers jini,tially traiiied by the Educational Testing 
Service have been' made, through the process of haying recorded interview 
samples periodically returned to ETS for spot -checking. . Periodic re-training 
and re-certificatibn of in-field interview* testers has also (until this pro- 
cess was discontinued in**1978) been carried out iii an effort to maintain the 

i f ■ *Z ' \ 

scoring reliability. of the interviews. However, neither pf these approaches 
responds 'fully to tl|e technical --and, indeed, practical --need to obtain any 



report inter -rs 



Ubility figires for the interview as it is administered 



and scored in typical Peace Corps situations . , By the same^token, determination 
of the extent to which interview scores* tor ^ given traineSs/yoluntpers remain • 
constant when the interview is administered and scored by different* testers 
(test-retest reliability) would be an appropriate and expected 'procedure* in 
connection with the use of the FSI interview- or of any other measurement 
technique Itfiat would be proposed for use in the Peace Corps context* 



In the absence of. tej^vant empirical data to the /contrary, serious Attention 




must be pai<^"tp the numerous comments received via the survey questionnaire 
and in' discussions with' on^sj.te staff which suggest fairly serious, concern 
'about the scoring reliability of the FSI interview as it is being employed at 
a number of training sites* Qn-site observations /ta the effect that'-scorefs on 
the interview appear to be "a matter of luck," that "testers t^id to be too 
lfenient' and assign higher' scores than are warranted," "the larfguage coqr- 
dinator feels that FSI depends too heavily, on the tester, I* and "depends very., 
much, on^ho Ogives the" test" mu^fc be taken as quite suggestive, if v not formally 
confirmatory, of, scoring unreliability for -the "iifterview as actually admin- 
istered in the^a settings* ' 9 f 

It should also be noted, on the basis. of questionnaire responses con- 

cerning the specific mode of administration of the interview at the training 

.site (one ox two interviewers; ^th and without ^pe recording) J that the most 

frequent* administration procedure is for a single interviewer t6 conduct the ' 

interview and evaluate .the results, without, benefit of a second interviewee 

v i 

present (permitting two separate scores to be given for reliability -checking 

** * 
purposes) or of a tape-recorded record of the interview (permitting later 

checking ot the results)* Substantial changes in the ctirrent interviewing 

« procedure at many sites would ttws be necessary 'in order to accommodate* the 

routine determination of scoring reliability. 

% It is necessary to emphasize the matter i^f scoring reliability in eval- 
uating the ^\ testing procedure (and Qther testing approaches) because a 
satisfactorily high level o f reliabil ity is, in addition to being of con- 
$iderable importance in its* own right J a prerequisite for test validity t 
Regardless of how closely and how appropriately the 'FSI interview or other 
testing procedure might reflect the" intended communication' abilities of the 

trainee/ volunteer, if the actual scores' assigned ware found to vary appre- 
* - ' • * " * * 

ciably depending on the qualifications of the person administering the test 

or. on other rreliability-affecting factors, the obtained 4 testing results would 

still fail to accomplish the intended measurement purpose of providing a 

correct and .accurate indication of communicative performance* 



IDS:- 



Validity Issues 

*~ 

^As in the case of the scoring reliability ^question, there appear to have 
been* no^ systematic efforts to investigate the "communication validity" of the 
FSI interview in the Bgace' Corps setting. Such actfvity would include, for 
fexample r detailed Statistical comparisons of FSI scores to other carefully 
developed and administered non-test measures of estimated communicative 
proficiency, including trainee/volunteer self •assessments of ability to func- 
tion in a linguistically and sociologically appropriate manner in each of a 

u * * * 

variety of specif i^d language -use situations; or similar assessments carried 

out on a "second-party* basis by language instructors, other training s^te ► 

^taff or, wherever possible, host country nationals who' have- been in a posi- 

tion to closely observe the trainee/volunteer f s communicative performance in- 

real-life settings. * t > 

* v ' " 1 • 

• In the N abseqce of this or othet types of formalized validity -related ' 
information, for the'FSI interview as* it is used in the Peace Corpif'setting, 
attention may be paid to the quite large number of doubts;,* Reservations, 
caveats, f etc. that *were expressed- in the # survey concerning the extent and/or 
v consistency of the relationship between the FSI scores being awarded to 
trainees on-site and their actual ability to 'communicate in representative 
language-use situations. * ' ^ 

. Validity -related criticisms o£ the FSI received from the field, including 
both questionnaire responses and on-site dis cussion s, focused on several dif- 
ferent aspects: 

(1) Differences between the "standard" language at issue in the FSI 
interview and , tfte local accents and other nonstandard aspects of speech of the 
hosj^^untry speakers with who^ the trainee woulcl be interacting during the 
in-country^fervice. To ,the extent that pronunciafeioa, lexicon, and in some 
instances grammatical forms tisect "in the field" were different* from those of 
the standard language, and* to the extent that the trainee used these forms* in 
his Or her, j^^0eechi the FSI racing based on "standard" .language exppct 
tations would constitute an underestimate of the trainee's ability to'cpm- 
municate in the actual job ^assignment situation* « 



(2) £ack of detailed 'knowledge, on the part of the tester, of*, the 

trainee^ field of expertifie and/or eventual seryice assignment (leading to 

***• * * * * 

an insufficient ability to probe areas of language- use most critical "to the 
trainees effectiveness in the field)/ * 

(3) The inability of the FSI testing process and scoring scale to take 
adequate account of "body language ," proper eye- contact, ^pd other nonver- 



bal aspects "of communicati 

4 



orf. ^ s * 

(4) (Most significant of all in terns of the judged "unfairness 94 l(f the K 

FS1 procedure), thfe great emphasis placed on grammatical accuracy in arriving 

* * * * 

at the final interview score. Because of the -tton.-compensatory nature of the 
FSI scoring scale (i«te., the requirement that all elements of the verbal 
description associated with a given score* 'lev^l must be met before that level 
can be assigned), trainees whose range of vocabulary and/or general fluency 
were at an appreciably higher level "than their structural control would be 
unfairly penalised by receiving a global scare no higher than the "lowest coa- 
mon denominator"' of their performance. # ^ 

* . ; • ^ 

Iri view of the fairly appreciable amount of negative commentary received 
in the survey concerning the FSI technique and scoring scale (including the 
overall "negative" vote on the question "Dofes th'e FSI- interview .meet your 
testing needs?": 46% M yes M and 54% "no") , it would seem appropriate to con- 
sider what* moHif ications to the current testing procedure (or introduction of 
new procedures) might 'better serve the -purpose 'of, communicative profidiency 
assessment^in the Peace Corps context. . 



Basic Considerations* in t£$t Flarinlng • MV 

— ' ; — — : — 

For purposes of discission, the^following assumptions are made: * 

(I). The , testing prqcess, of whatever, type is proposed, should address the 
measurement of Intending and speaking skills involved* in *face-to-f ace interac- 
tion with native ?£peakers of th£ host country language, 5as well as gestures 
and other visual components of the speech situation ^insofar as they affect the 
natuie and effectiveness of the communication. This orientation immediately 



implies the use' of a so-called "direct" testing procedure, in which the ^xami- 
nee is face-to-face with a live interlocutor, tat^pr than, for example,* in > 
front of a tape recorder, reading aloud from a .booklet, or describing printed 
pictures. (See Clark, 1979 for further discussion of direct and nop -direct" 
tes t ing approaches . ) , • ' 

• » ■ 

(2) The coimnjunicative situations presented in "the test should be designed 
to reflect, to the, greatest extent possible, real-life situations in which the 
trainee will be expected to *be a]^le to commufiicate adequately, including* both 
"daily living" situations common to Peace Corps volunteers and job-related 
contexts (which may vary for different subgroups of* trainee's within a given m \ 
training contingent depending on their particular service aslsignme^ts) . This 
approach is based on the notion that ( there exists a common core of, expected 
language-use situations encountered by volunteers, including such contexts as 
social interactions (greetings, leave -taking, appropriate use of formulas of 
politeness, etc.); interactions involved in making purchases,- traveling, etc.; 
and other aspects^ of daily ^life in the host country setting. The ^concept 'of a 
"common core" of language-use situations jhas'been very usefully applied by^an 
Ek (1975,) in elaborating the "threshold ^lfevel" fof modem language learning by 
adults. In the' Peace Corfcs setting, the target group for such a specification 
would not be the tourists* and other, short-term residents^ in Europe envisioned 

in the Threshold Level* materials but Peace Corps volunteers .during their two- $ 
year term of service. 

^ - ' ■ . • % * • . ' • • ; 

In addition^to a common situational core, provision for an additional 

test component that would be focused mo^e direfctly on the language-use 

requirements of the trainee* s anticipated job assignment would be, intended to " 

address control of relevant specialized lexicon as well as other communication 

'aspects particular to the' job assignment. * * 

^ \ „ . .... * - * 

(3) . Assessments .of competence .made in the course of the test would focus , 
on „ the jnajor relevant aspects *6f communicative performance iji a real -life con- 
text, including-,, itv the fcernjinplogy of Canale and $waip (1980i).: (a) gram-, 
matical competence (which in the Quisle -Swain model also includes lexical * 
control>--ndt in an. absolute sense, but at a level of aocuracy required by, the 
particular language-use situations at issue);,- (6) socjollnguis tic competence, fc * 



involving \ the selection and use of ^aiv appropriate register, tone, etc. for bhe 
particular interlocutor and" situation representee?, as well as appropriate use' 
^ 'of gestures and other visual" cues in support of the communication activity; - 
. and (c) strategic competence* involving the ability to. properly "manage" the 
"cbnversation by paraphrasing-, -asking the interlocutor for repetition, clarifi- 
cation/ or by the I use of other .techniques .that serve to maintain coginiunication 
-in the absenceJof the, appropr iate; le xical or structural item.' 'Although con- 
siderably more Elaborate descriptive systems., for the constituent elements of 
communicative competence h^ave been prbposed* (for example, Hyme§, 1972), the 
Canale-SwaJ,n mpdel is not inconsistent with other more detailed formulations 
and has the advantage of simplicity and ready comprehensibility to practicing 
teachers and other na& -specialists in the field. % • . 



a* 



(4»J The testing procedures and scoring guidelines, as wall as the overall. 
« # » * *f * ' \ 

interpretation of test 'results, would be" cpmparable across languages and 

training sites, ^but the realization. of the test would vary as appropriate to a 
given language and spgiocultural setting . the .concept of "effective communica- 
tion 'Hi basic social/daily living situations and jobrassignment settings is / 
certai.nl jr generalizabie on a Peace Corps -wide basis and would constitute t*he 
basic touchstone for describing "what the test measures" and hoy the results 
care $o be interpreted. However \ within a givefi host country and language 



. set ting,** the specific elements of performance that^ wouKPcojastitute effective " 
# commuftication would be- expected to vary.- 'For example, while fcontrol of verbal 
%ense ^wouid be an important aspect of communication in, for, example, French 
andj?£anish, this would constitute a/'no^problemV in languages that dp not 
have "morphologically signaled tenses'. ~With*respeqt to sociolingui^atlc com- 
petence, analogous differences would be seen to exist,*, for example^ between 
situations in which great social -emphasis is placed on elaborate greeting Jfor.- 
mulas (e.g., inquiry about the state of health of the interlocutor, health of- 
the imm ediate family, ,etc.) as a^precondition for further ^conversation*, as .* 
-opposed to other cultural settings in which greeting and leave-taking proto- 
cols are- considerably less rigid* and* extensive. The constituent .elements of 
1 stajtegic -compel|ence would probably, be somewhat more ui\irorm across language/ 
; culture 'groups: for example, paraphrasing techniques Ajould be expected to be 
v generally similar in all instances. ^ *" 



With -regard to the actual * development of a testing [procedure based on the 
precedipg assumptions and applicable for 'use on a^j^e Corps -wide basis, it 
would appear desirable, as an 'initial step, to develop a fairly detailed 
description of the language -use contexts that would be considered common ele- . 
ments of Peace Corps, service- (regardless of the specific language or country 
iti -wh^ch this service .takes place); . Pgr example, all •volunteers would .be 
expected to engage in;and^to be able to "handle" routine social conversation, 
including the .ability to give, simple biographical ^n formation and ti general 
description of * "what I do here," as well as to politely .seek the same type of 
information from the int'erlpcutor. Other common language^fcse contexts would * 
presumably include in-town or im-village activities involving the making of - 
purchases, arranging for transportation, seeking information from or creli- 
vering messages to local officials, and so forth. y 

• • i* - — . ' 

If the general types of language -\is.e. situations a^d sociocultural roles 

in which fhe volunteej: would t find himself needing' to function can be iden- 
tified and succinctly described, Che trainee 1 s ability to function 
appropriately within these situations would then (ideally) be determined by 
umans of a testing 'procedure that approximated,^* closely as possible^ the 
-dfetual real^life situations involved. In this*, regafd, one-to-one. conversation 
with a native speaker of^ the language, with the latter in the role of an 
"interested* outsider" would be both realistic and psychologically appropriate 
as an elicitation procedure for the "polite conversation" component of the* 
total test, sinceit is precisely with "interested outsiders" . that this type 
of communication characteristically takes place *ih rear life* However, in 
order to provide adequate realism and face -validity for other situations 
included in the test (for example*, a request ^raacle by the volunteer to a local 
public. official) , it would be considered necessary to adopt a role -playing 
' technique in vhich the,,sociolinguistic ^aspects associated with these other 
situations (and differing, in* many respects from "polite conversation" X could 
be more, naturally and cK>re» adequately represented. Thus, in the test, 
following a. period of .general conversation in an "interested outsider" mode, 
a series of a .role rplaying situations would be established in which the exami- 
nee would .be ttcplicitly told the nature of the situation;'* the identity, pro- t 
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fession/etc. of the interlocutor; the communication activity that is to* be 
carried out; and other relevant information. Following these instructions, 
the role -playing situation would take place, with tfije examiner assuming the 
indicated role in all respects: manner , tone, choice of, lexicon, and so ^ * 
forth. To provide an adequate sampling of situational contexts, it wcnj3^ pro- 
bably be necessary to present at least three .different general (i.e.,.non job* 
specific) situations, of perhaps 4-5^minutes each, in addition to the begin- 
ning "social conversation" portion of the test. Jhese would iJe followed by a 
concluding situation based on an essential communication 'task associated with 
the particular job assignment (for example, a- nutrition specialist could be 
asked to explain basic principles of food selection as she or she would, be 
expected to explain them in the field). 

> ■ * * 

' With respect to the^mimber of persons needed to properly administer and 
score a conversation -plus -situation test*, it would be strongly recommended 

.to make use of two trained teste?rs--one to serve as the. interlocutor (in' 

* * . 

both the conversation and? situation modes),, and one* to serve as observer and 

evaluator v of the trainee's performance throughout the test. This" division 

of labor would permit a given examine* tp concentrate full attention on either 

effective "stimulus presentation" or close and careful observation, ajid 

' v ✓ ' * * v 

assessment of trainee performance. * 



From a practical standpoint, routine usja.of a^two-naember testing team , 
would appear to require an increase in the number of trained testers, abased on 
survey results indicating that^the majority of reporting training sites (68%) 
currently- conducts interviews with only a single tester who simultaneously han- 
dies both the test" administration and scoring tasks. Again, however, in order 
to insure that *fullv and proper attention is devoted* to both of these aspects 
(especially in. view of the increased complexity of the testing activities), 
use of a .two -person testing team would in all probability be required. 

The preceding raises, the important question of whether language instruc- 
tors or other on-site sta^f who are actually participating in the training 
program should "bfecome formally involved as end -of -training testers. The FSt 
tesf^ng program to date has held the position that only "outside" personnel 
(or in giiy event, Peace Corps ^staff not currently involved in language train- 



v.- * 1 * . - . 
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ing) should be used as interviewers and rater s,. on the grounds that they woulii^ 
be more objective in 'their evaluations (e.g., less prone to inflate score's, or 
to modify the interview content so as to emphasize trainee language strengths , 
etc.) than would on-site staff who could be expected to have a personal stake * 
in the "outcome of^ the testing . Although such a possibility cannot be fully . 
discounted, an ^alternative view ^of the possible, effects of bringing instruc- . 
tprs.arid pther on-site staff actively into the testing process has at least 
two positive features. 1 

(1) The language instructors and other staff would become more familiar , 

with the nature of and underlying rationale for the test, and be able* to % ' 
discern a more direct "caus4-and-ef f act" relationship between examinee perfor- 
mance on. itie 'test and the particular instructional activities being 'carried 
out. This perception would, in -turn, have direct and positive effects on the 
teaching process, in that (on the assumption that theT test were it^deed valid 

for the intended jJi^rposei "teactfing to the te$t" would help to foster the* 

development of the desired communicative competencies. ^ . * % 

1 \ * * 

1 . . ** -* 

I * * ■ \ s 

(2) Qn the assumption that on-site personnel would be more familiar with 

trainee job assignments and with other aspects of the trainees 1 eventual in- 
field service than .would' "outside" testers, to engage on-site staff in the- 
testing process jpxd in, the 1 actual determination (within established 
guidelines) of the job -related situations, to be presented, would probably 
result in ;a more direct audi more meaningful assessment of job -related com- 
munication than would be^popsible using outside testers. 

A more serous concern lin the use o^ on-site teaching staff" for the erid- 
of -training testing is the high-level of teacher turnover reported across 
sites, as discussed ia the earlier section on Instructor Selection, training, 
and Evaluation. It would hbtl be advisable to carry out extensive -tester 
training Activities for teaching staff members who wo'uld not reasonably be 
expected, to continue with thellprogram for som$ period of time. This again ^ 
speaks .to. the* durability of kt tempting to establish more permanent training 
sites . and ^taf f complements <thxln -is^ presently the case. • J % 

v ^ # ^ V . \ ; * - *• * * * 

\t ,it vere/^ssible , tx> involve on-site staff in the "official" testing, a 



number of techniques could be »^ed— to— irifereaa c the l ikelihood of objectivity 
and diligence to .jthis activity • First, on-site staff could cooperatively 
discuss and develop the testing arrangements for a particular contingent, so 
that information -coricdrn^ng the nature and content of the testing ^situations 
to be presented, proper use of the" scoring scale, and other relevaht items* 
could be discussed and agreed to on a group basis, reducing the possibility of 
idiosyncratic approaches on the part' 'of particular individuals f \f Second ; 
(assuming that a sufficefnt number of persons were availably on-site), the 
testing arrangements »could be made so that, to the exten(t possible, instruc- 
tors would not test their own students or, if it were necess^y to become 
involved in such testing, would serve only as the test administrators (i.e., 
not as the test evaluators). Third, the language coordinator or other 
qualified .individual could serve an ongoing quality-control ^function by 
'sitting in on test administrations, monitoring the evaluations made, and. 
helping to maintain consistency in both areas. ; 

Development of Storing Procedure - * 

•.' f • . ' . 'A ■ • : • 

. The development of an 6bjectiv&, readily utilizable, and easily interpre- 
ted scoring procedure for a combined .conversational/ situational communication 
test along the general lines described above would be a challenging but by no 
means impossible undertaking. Relevant considerations include the following: 

■ : . , ■ . . . • ' -i ; . 

, *i (1) Inasmuch as one important function of the test would be to determine^ 
whether the trainee is (at a minimum) able to carry out the language. tasks! 
associated with physical and social survival in the field, as well as those x 
rfeqpiredTb, perform essential duties of his or her job assignment, the s.cor;ing 
s^aae should be abj^e to provide, in both a valid and reliable way, a basic \ 
"yeb"/".no"i indication in this regard* Although the behavioral indications jof 
"inadequate"* performance would nee^to be^elled^out in greater de^il in ' the 
course of test- and scale -development , such a level would probably represent* 
the point at which, communication is so deficient that its informational and 
social function,, is simply not accomplished. For example, trainee communica^\ 
tion in: the "social conversation" mode would be inadequate ^when the interlock - 
tor, playing a sympathetic, "trying-to -understand" role (ih^ the,, manner and to' 
the extent that^this would be the case with typical native speakers in in$ 



v( real-life setting), is unatile to obtain the basic pxf ormat ion v being; nought* ! 
Inadequate trainee performance here would probably involve primarily gram- 
matical and/or strategic deficiencies, although it would also be {Possible, at 
least in theory, for the .examinee to fail to meet the basic . performance 
requirement for sociolinguistic competence (for example, ty violating preV 
conversation greeting rules to such an extent that a native speaker would 
under ordinary social circumstances either refuse to communicate or be 
seriously rebuffed*) 

Depending on the ^pecif ic 'situaj^ons represented in the "core" (non-job- 
specific) section of the test, the >triterial attributes of a' "failing" or 
-passing" performance would vary to* some extent from those involved in the 
"social conversation" portion: thisvariation would be 'in keeping with the 
particular interaction demands of these^situations in the real -life setting. 
For example, "buying stamps at a post office" would implicitly require, a higher 
level of communicative efficiency (including rate of speech, adequacy and pre- 

^cision of vocabulary), than would friendly social conversation since, in the 
pos£ office setting, the, clerk /would, in all probability have neither, the 
leisure nor the inclination to assist and encourage v the speaker f s communlca- 

ftion to the same degree exhibited in relaxed # social settings. 

It should, also be^noted that it . would be »po^sible to "frass" the .social 
conversation portion of the test but fail the other common -situations and/or 
job-specific portions of the test: on the assumption that adequate qualifica- 
ti5n to begiit--in-field service would include at least minimal performance on 
'all portions of^the test, a trainee showing insufficient performance on even . 
one of the comptfnerit^spects would be considered to have not yet .fulfilled all 
relevant communicatfbn requirements • (In a partial -success situation, the test 
would provide, in any eve$t r an indication of the particular communication 
areas in which, further! development would be required.) 

(2) It would be anticipated that by the end of the training program a ' ' 
CJ\ « ' ■ * - 

number, of .examinees would have progressed beyond the minimal performance levels 

.described .^mediateiy above* Assessment of "higher level;*, performance in each 

ofv the 'areas of grammatical/lexical competenqe, sociolinguistic competence, and 

strategic competence couidL be accomplished by referencing the trainee's perfbr- 
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mance, within the "social conversation" setting and in each of the communica- 
tive situations, against verbal descriptions of performance developed along 
the same general lines as the "passing level"* descriptions. Existing scale 
descriptions that could t be used or adapted in' developing- l^oth the "passing" 
and "higher level" descriptions for each of the* three competence areas include 
those presented in Carroll (1980) and Ingram and Wylie(1981), as well as 
drafts of -scale descriptions that are currently being developed in connection 
with the "Commop Yardstick" project (Clark, in press). Because communicative 
proficiency approaching the "native speaker" level is for all praptical pur* 
poses hot at issue in the Peace Corps context, either with respect to in -field 
language needs or as reasonably attainable instructional >goals, there would 
appear to be no need for the- developed competency scale, including the 
"passing level" descriptions, to contain more than four, or perhaps even, 

thre& category levels • . 

• * 

Implementation Procedures * ' 

Implementation of a communicatively -oriented testing approach along the 
general lines discussed above might be best approaphed as a tliree -stage pro- 
cess of planning, trial administration, and implementation, with Satisfactory 
results in one stage a prerequisite to initiating ttie next, stage. Activities 
during the planning . stage would be expected to include the convening of a 
s;4all group of Peace Corps in^country language staff \ PC/W program staff, and 
testing specialists tfo (1) discuss the general concept of and "rationale for" 
such a test^ (2) attempt to determine, on an across -sites basis, the extent of 
agreement that would Se found for the notion of a "common core" of language - 
use situations en^buntered by in-service Volunteers generally, irrespective of 
country of service or .particular job assignment, and, to the extent 'pos^ble, 
draw up such a list in the course of the planning meeting); and (3) discuss 
the administrative implications of such an approach with respect to tester 
draining, record -keeping, and score reporting. ^ < . * * 

' ' r *< 
If results of the&initial meeting were encouraging, the next step would 
' * v > /• * 

be the development of <iraft competency descriptions, inventory of core situa- 
tions, and test administration and scoring guidelines, which could be circula- 
ted both to additional testing specialists not associated with the original 



working group dnd to "other Peace Corp$ personnel for their reactions and sug*, 
, gestions^ Trial administration and scoring of the prototype test might then 
be^ carried out both domestically . and on-site, including investigation r of the 

•scoring reliability of the process* 'Positive results in all of these areas 

* ♦ * 

would suggest the appropriateness of proceeding with the development of & 

*• * * 

full-scale testing* program, including the establishment of procedures for 
ongoing tester training and quality control* 

Three' caveats concerning areas of presently-insufficient information 
withia the total testing process described above are as follows. First is the 
degree and potential impact of departures from exact situational realism in. 
the test. It is of course impossible ta duplicate in all respects the actual 
surroundings in which the, situations in question take, place in real life; and 
by the same token, the psychological and affective relationships between the 
tester and examinee can never be precisely identical to* those that would exist 
between the interlocutors in a real-life setting (cf. Perren, 1967). To the 
extent that these departures result in examinee speech or communication-** 
related^ behavior that* differs from that. which €he # examinee would exhibit in . 
the actual situation, the face - and content -validity of the test is correspond - 
ingly reduced. Care ^ould. therefore need to be; taken to insure the maximum 
possible situational realism through careful training of the testers in their 
role'-playing activities, as well as the giving of detailed instructions to the- 



trainees concerning the nature arid purpose of the* situations* and the ways in 
which they should approach these situations during the test. 

•. • ' ' ' ; •: " \ A . 

A second area of possible concern is the extent to which the language 
teachers or other testers on-dite will be readily able to understand and apply 
the testing principles involved in both the injterviewing/role -playing technique 
and «the communicatively-oriented scoring procedure. With respect to the 
former, indications from the survey results are that a large ^proportion of the 
. training sites already make frequent use of interviewing and role-playing tech- 
niques during the training* course. As £ result r , formal ^interviewing/role- ^ 
playing for end -of -training testing purposes would in many cases not represent 
a noyel experience but a natural extension and further- refinement of f language 
^training and assessment activities already taking ^piace'; With re§^ct to 
, training in the, te^ scoring procedure, altho^gh^nq/reliable information is yet 



available .in this regard;^ it % would appear that an evaluation procedure* making 
use of the three categories of grammatical/ lexical,* sfaciolinguistic/'and stra- 
tegic competence would, be readily, understandable^ if presented in everyday 
terms, with 'ample explanation, and on-site discussion of live interviews and 
role-plays held for practice purpo'ses. 

■ - ■ • • . . ;> 

A "philosophical" observation may be in osder by way of conclusion*. 

The Accurate and meaningful assessment of the .intended .outcomes of instr<uc- 

tion, both in the Peace Corps context and els|wherre, is* in a very real sense * 

the sine qua non - Of "ttier instructional process in that it provides both- the 

* 3 ' v * ..< 

basic goal toward which the instruction Is properljr^directed and the means 

through which the extent of accomplishment of these goals can be determined. 

The development and in -field use of ' a .situationally-based jjjad, communicatively 

interpreted testing procedure along the, general lines discjjssed above Hwild, 

it is felt, have a "major positive influence on the direction and, overall 5 

effectiveness of Peace Corps language instruction'and would, by the same 

token, ^provide a readily understandable indication of the success of that 

instruction in the eyes of trainees, ^volunteers f*Peace Corps staff, and other 

interested persons. Although!. a variety of "lowet -order " tBSting^^^ioaches 

might be proposed ^for this measurement role .(for ejcample^J the Fikscrl'969, 

recommendation to' replace tVi$£$k* by the tape-rejcfordeff Pictorial Auditory . 

Comprehension Test) , .arid although such approaches J^ght offer easi\etfand more 

economic admtafstration, they would M all fall shor^o£ % providing thl- fiindamen- 

tal benchmark" of effective * spoken comiauni6ationlin;^a^-life settings toward 

which the instruction would* best be directed- a^^on'. the basis of which it - 

would rngst appropriately be, judged. V v ' * 



ACHIEVEMENT TESTING ; _ K .\ , . ' 



A basic-distinction that is. .usually 'made .bej$£en "proficiency* testing" 
and "achievement testing" -(G^rk, T978) is th||t||fe foifmer , is /directly and~ 
exclusively addressed to • detaining the .ex ten'^tp ' which the student's perfor 
mance is cbngruent with some e^r'nal standard of accomplishment,' regardless 
of the particular curriculum' otf methodology followed,, while -achievement test- 
ing is addressed Lo determining the extent to which the stbdent has learned 
(acquired, mastered, *et c ») specified elements of course cqptent^ without 



zegarcTto the extent 0 to whicfi the course pontent Jiappens to coincide with some 



desirable external, performance gpfcl** Although* achieveijlerh^^sst£ng,Bnd profi* 
'ciency testing are. clearly separable *ixi theory, In actual practice jthey should 
be as closely congruent ,as possible, ^in the sense that^ajmt: is * taught % and 
tested as a matter of "achievement" within the course should be progressively 
directed toward, and, by the end ^f the instructional *i>e^io5, ideally* synpny- 
mous with,, the external proficiency standard* ; , * ' 

• If -the general goal of Pe^ce Corps Tlanguag^^insttrvjction iff. tcr bring the 

trainee to the point at^ which he or. she is able to ipe^the ^^get languag^in 

a communicatively adqg^e and socijalljL^cceptable phne'r.in language -use 

situations likely tb$be encountered during in-fjj^ld service,' theu the ''achieve 

ment testing" procedures that are used in the coursW^of : thd instruction should 

not be in any- way antagonistic t'od:he. ultfimaVe development of this , type of 

communicative proficiency, £ut .should* foster" and entourage its 'development 'as , 

trie course progresses &r ln^eSiatd*lipi4^ pf.'t^is basic* orientation is 

that pre-developed^uizzes .and l other J^es of ^^evet^ent measures that may 

accompany -a given text will be 0 ^pl^bpi^te and useful only :'tc* the extejit that ' 

they reflector at least increas^ngM approximate jreal^life communications' 

test exercises* in the teaching, mat erj'alps^ re turned- from ,tre : on-site Jtriptf or 

forwarded by the^craining centers' suggest .tttat this * is .more the exception than 

the rule*, with much of the material- -beiiigr the traditional filk-infthe-blajiks 

grammatical "or vocabulary exercises thatCdo not Wen involve actual listening 

comprehension or speaking op the studeafc , ^^art. l Extensive* ose of or reliance 

on these types of testing procedures as indicators Qf 'student "achievement" in 

a course explicitly^ directed at functional cotraatyaidatipn jrould not provide 

relevaat- information concerning student? progress ^SWdrd^this goal, and "as 

* • . - *.'"-' ^ » i • : 1 
such, xise of these teats would be 'more ^misleading -thaiv jielpful to both 

/ * * ..f nr ■ •: vv 

instructors 'arid^fcudents. (Fortunately, on an acrofes -sites basis, only k JL7% of 

the-resporidents^hdicated, that they use "quizzed or pther -types of tests ^ 

'accompanying^ the* textbook" to monitor trainee progriass in the course.) 

u » * / . ,* 

A second consideratioh in the* achievement te^MiigLsP 11 ^ 6 ^ is 'thai, a 
number of tbe.;more recent methodologies involve teaching procedufes injyhich 
the instructional elements treated withi^, a y^ven ^lass session are not . highly 
prerdefined but instead grow but of an^ ;i reflefet thi-pA^cufar linguistic an<f 



topical tums^ that, the k conversation or other class activities happen to take. 
To the extent that class content is not carefully structured a priori but is 
derived instead from natural communicative exchanges in "the course of the 

classroom* activity, the use of structured, previously -developed tests would be 

' - *» *" . * 

both unfeasible and, in all probability, counterproductive. 

An even "more significant factor in cohsidering^the. desirable , nature and 
manner -of -operation for achievement testing in Peace Corps language instruc- 
tion is the extremely low teacher/student ratio (for the 132 language classed 
observed on-site, mean and modal class size wa$ 3, with a range of 1-5) • 
Unlike the situation in most regular academic teaching contexts, with typical/ 
teacher/ student ratios of perhaps 15-30, Peace Corps language instructors are 
in an extremely favorable position to pay very '-close, moment -by -moment atten- 
tion to the classroom performance of each trainee, with the result that they 
receive immediate and constantly updated feedback in a way and to an extent 
that is not possible'in regular instructional settings. This constant moni- 
toring--from the standpoints of both very high congruence with the language, 
elements that are actually tieing worked on in the class and the immediate 
availability of this information (by comparison, Jor example, to the delay » 
involved in -evaluating «a written quiz)^-is, in a very 'real sense, an arche- 
typical type of achievement testing, and one that prepared quizzes and similar 
testing techniques cannot come close to duplicating* 

It should be 'pointed out that the "FSI interviews," "speaking interviews/' 
other than the FSI," and "role -playing situations" that were repdrteVi as being 
used with quite high frequency as achievement testing procedures (at 59%, 59%, 
and 41% of the reporting sites, respectively) woulii^be considered quite reason- 
able approaches to achievement measurement in the sense and to the extent that 

tftey approximate the conversatioiyilAsituational criterion test discussed in 
the preceding section • Even more desirable would be the periodic administra- 
tion, for instructional feedback purposes, of 4 "trial version" of the critetion 
test, an activity that wpuld be expected to emanate naturally from the intro- . % 
duction of such as tSSt as the c/rficial end -of -training assessment procedure^- 



METHODOLOGY MATCH TO LANGUAGE 
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A diligent search of the literature, together with numerous personal con- 
t^cts and' telephone conversatfons^with linguists and second language methodo- 
logy specialists in the Princeton, N\J. and Washington, D.C. areas, has proved 
— xather~nbnproductive in regard to elucidating the question of "methodology 
"match to language" (i.e., the selection of a particular language methodology 
as a function of particular characteristics of the target language)* * However, 
it is possible to make-, some relevant observations in this regard based on the 
analysis ^of metKodologies described earlier in this report. AS^dis cussed in 
that section, .possible mismatches between* method and target language would 
arise from differences in -the way that English arid the target language are 
written.' rn this regaxri^ an important aspect of the counseling -learning , 

approach is that the Students transcribe language that has previously been 

• * * ' -i 

practiced in dialogue form* This poses no problem if the languages involved 

* v ** * ' 

both iwe Roman alphabets, since the orthographic skill required transfers 

readily from English to the target language. However, i'f the target language* 

uses a different methdd of writing (for example,, a syllabary, as in the case^ 

of y Hindi or Thai, or an ideographic system such as .Chinese), then it wotild be 

necessary either to explicitly teach the writing system (a time -consuming 

activity that does not promote spoken language proficiency directly) or to 

adopt a transliteration procedure th&t may be somewhat more quickly taught but 

is of no intrinsic utility outside of* .the classroom and is again an intrusive 

element in the Instruction* By the same token; the suggestopedic method is 

•predicated on^the avail^JJllity of similar writing systems* for both native and 

target language and would have the same ^|rious drawbacks as the counseling - 

learning approach in; this respect . / / 

• *** J * / 

For situations in' which some- degree of writing skill ip, the target: 
guage is to; be % developed as an auxiliary goal, the cognitive^opde approactt\ vw 

- , / ' \ • : ' • \* ' * ]' , • \%' 1 

easij^acconpipdates thig. goal because it. allows use of the student's native \ 

language in classroom explanations and, by this token, permits explicit in*, ^ 

-v, ; . /„ * " , «Av ' ' • * ' . ' " ' 

structiqn in vnriting techniques foTr the target language* - When Jjpth languages 

have a similar writing system,^ the direct method *flT applicable, since it is 

, .possible to Y'talk ^ab(%t T ;(i.*e*, ^ach) the target language Gfciting system 
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On a more general basis, it may be* suggested that target languages which 
dp not lend themselves well to inductive teaching procedures (at least Within 
. * the relatively short time periods available f6r trainee instruction) are more 
, efficiently handled through methods which permit explicit explanations it the 
student's native language. These would include languages with highly irregu- 
*13f^f * lar mor P tol °8y (£ ot example, Arabic, Tagalog, Bahasa Mai&y) , fcomplex tonal % 
\' properties- (Yoruba, Ewe) , or misleading similarities to .English (e.g., TCrio, 
f Liberian English') whi^ch would foster overgeneraiizations that would be. dif- 
ficult to correct inductively. In such instances, use of a methodology that 
. allows appropriate clarifications to.be given in the native language (e.g. , 

' 4 * 

cognitive-code) would be considerafa^fc,mOre efficient than a methodology that 



prohibits* native -language use or for which the use of native language explana* 
tions would represent a mood- or ambience -breaking intrusion -into tfye^ 
established classroom procedure (e.g.*, direct method)'. j ' 

METHODOLOGY FOR "SPECIAL* LEARNERS ^ J s 

* * * 

*^ As indic'aVed v 'in the survey results, the actual number of both- older 1 ^ 1 

learners and learners w|tlT limited academic backgrounds who were undergoing. . 

language training, ail the time of the survey were, very small (se* Table 1), ±& 

averaging about two trainees per site who were- more than. 35 years old and' only ^ ^ 

about one trainee per site' with "no undergraduate education. !^Notwithstan(Ung ^ " - 

the stiiaJLl absolute number of individuals, falling into -either cate^brj^ fairly ^ 
general dissatisfaction with the training procedure for both "older" and 
n H non -academic" learners (who generally tended to be considered and treated as 

a single group ).*was expressed' in both written survey comments and during the > ^ 
on-site visits, as previously discussed. 

The desirability of being able to identify and implement a single, optl-^ s m j&>l 

mum procedure for increasing # the efficiency of language instruction^for older 

and/Or lJ&ited-academif, background trainees is certainlj^to be admitted. 

Unfortunately, however, reported studies either do apt apjitty^osely to ^the 

Peace Corps, -situation or suggest gather strongly that a diyjafsit? Of teaching 
^ " •■•***"***• ■ " , ■ 

approaches,, each based on* a~careful analysis of the background characteristics 

dnd *Va r -ticular learning styles of ' the individuals iWolyed, would be needed to 



'accommodate the wide range of observed differences in these areas. 
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>^^;-^' : '^>^'.: - v ,~- ^ ' . . , . 

tfo^aiaradtTefciz^^uiclcly thfe less relevant studies, Burs tall (1975) found 
-essentially no differences intrench achievement, by age 16,, of students who % . 
.had .started their language training at ages 8 and 11} Asher. and Garcia (1^7.9-) * 
found that, Cuban immigrants to the U.S. were .increasingly less *likely to deve-\ 
lop phonological accuracy as a function of their "age on entry 1 into the U.S. 
(which ranged from 7 to 19). Snow and Hoefnagel (1977) obtained contracjietory 
results in *a controlled laboratory study in which 'adult learners (aged 21-31) 
, performed significantly better, on a pronunciation test bf Dutch wor4s *han did 
students aged i5 and younger > ? <- - %- ' , * 

- - <-" .. 

Unfortunately, nong of the preceding studies involved comparisons between 

language learners in* their early 20 t s*(i , '.e., the- bulk of i:he Peace Corps 

trainee population) and t£e "older" .learner of approximately 35 and over. By 

.the same tojcen, in a recently -published- review of 17 experimental * and natura- - 

» • • 

lis tic studies on age ^ vs. sefcond language attainment (Krashen, Long* and 

Scarcella, 1979), 16 of these dealt with^ learners aged 'ZY and younger. The 

remaining study (Seliger, Krashen, and Ladefoged, 1975). dealt with groups aged 

from 9 to) "adult, " with the age ranges of the fatter group not specifically 

def^neti in the original article. v/ " r 

* . > * 

*; * v t * * t • 

•* r « 

\ ' 

With respect to appropriate pedagogical approaches "for adult language ' v 

SarnSrs-, Taylor (5-975) recommended a thorough program of . structural "review K " 

. . , *~" ' * ♦ « 

contrast," -and "re -review" for adult learners of English (age. not precisely 

defined) based on an analysis of overgeneralization 'errors.. A more extensive 

discussion of factors considered to affect the language 'learning capacity of* 

older learners is given *6i a report- prepared for the Peace 'Corps by Roiimjani 

(1978). Basing, her analysis largely otv published literature tonc^rnitig. the 

effects *.of v kge . on generalized iearning\,ability, Rouoani identJLfies a number of 

"physiological obstacles," including decreases in visual acuity, bearing, /add 

response speed in fast -paced tasks Csiich as rapid pattern -practice drills);, s „ 

and "psychological Qfestacles^r including a generalized "fear of failure," *= * . 

"especially in. ,a s ^competitive setting, with younger^JLearnef s, and a tendency on / 

the pajrtytff the .older Laarner to -prefer to incorporate new learning inputs </, 

V^4^?°" an Structure rathe^ than to pndert^ke, the appreciable 

* t restructuring of thougfit processes involved in the learning of an unfamiliar 

} * i^nguag^ . . %l ' ^ v t * ' *\ - * • ' ^ 
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On the basis of .these considerations, Roumani' identifies a number of 
v. desirable learning conditions for the older language student, including; 



. * * „ - * (l.) attention- to insuring the^best possible physical conditions for 
5V?" , * learning (temperature, lighting ,, ac<}ustics); k - " \ % : - v a 



CZ) establishment of Attainable, short-term goals,, w^se accomplish-- 
- , men^^ll, build confidence 'and a feeling of security; 

' * "(3) provision ^>r periods of sileAce and reflection about the language 

* "i ** * ""»• * . * * * * 

* ajid -the 'learning efforts Ifeing made; 



'J 



(4) continued personal encouragement and support in .the language 
learning effort, provided by an lieges ted and sympathetic teacher and 
reinforced by the other; students .in , a cooperative learning effort. 



Canadian Public . Service /Experience 
r " ' 'V ' - ' ; ' \ ^ ^ 1 ^ " ' V "«* 

Jk series*; of highly relevant \and comprehensive studies of ^adult learner 

[ characteristics ,as these, f re}ate, tq the identification. of appropriate, teaching 
v methodologies >haye /b£en, carrief out under the auspices of the (Sriadian Eublic , 
liiyice ^tnmission ^id are ^pprtgd in ^esche.<1981) . ^This commission has the 
- Vespohsibili^ large numbers of adult learners (average 

,ag^36>"ir ang i n g\ u p- t o frehch' or English as a Second language/ 

" The teaching ; program is intensive, .involving in, tiost ^ cases jsix. tours Jier ^y 



' * : .ofrian^ua^ 6 to 10 persons each. t% - 2 ;| 



Experience witht ^ tenryear period has' permitted the 

^development^ "an actensive prpcess of pre-instructipnVaptitude testing^ 
* coupled ^jth . personal / l^e^|atofi4 : jB]^jX"^ Ca ^ led r ^ vi ® w 9 f prior language 
learning WLstqry,. i^.^gge r ..the l students, ^one df three different/learning 
progriups '^di^snjalj^^q& tf ^ particular, configuration pi testing 
results.. The .three instructional .^programs consist of (I'M an audioyisuallyc ■ 
.'based 7cpre ; w ^oU^se^ linguistic st^etupps sequenced J^y /dif-. 

fXcultyv^thin^ kalogu?s; v If), 'an ,, analytical ,r approach,^ intend - 




often, perfectionist tendencies (p.- 127);, and (3) a "functional" approach, 
.whitVls. directed toward "students who display a relatively restricted mafctery 
of English coupled with good rote memory ability" (p. 128); the latter 
approach organizes new material according. to specific language -use situations, 
rather than on a linguistic progression basis* 

» * 
Individual student characteristics --which are determined through the apti- 
tude testing , background information, and personal interview, and 'which lead to 
placement in one of the three instructional groups --include auditory ability, 
phonetic coding ability r grammatical sensitivity, and memory. For each of 
these^cttaracteristics, scores obtained on relevant sections of the^ Modern 
Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) o„r Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery (LAB) , 
together with consideration of specified "behavioral manifestations" of the 
same traits (as assessed during the personal interview) are used in making the 
final assignment to one^'of the three methods. Behavioral manifestations of low 
"jjrammatical sensitivity," for example, include self -reports of "earlier ..school* 
problems with composition^, the understanding and ipplication of grammar rules, 
ai*d sentence analysis" (p-. 132) r Students who are evaluated as being low on 
"grammatical sensitivity" exhibit "particular difficulty in learning the " 
language in a classroom where emphasis is on correct usage rather than $p func- 
tional communication." Placement of these students (where other relevant indi- 
ces* are also in accord) is usually* into the "functional approach" cpurse. 

' - Students revealing auditory difficulties have been 'noted tq require 
.repeated presentation of auditory materiarj" to have difficulty- in mimicking. _ 
this material, artd to express the desire to «see the material in written form. 
Instructional treatment of students ^countering thes'e difficulties includesv 
placement into "analytical, approach" classes (which present material in both V 
spoken and written form)- or intoo* "functional" classes, depending on the con- { 
figuration 1 of other measured* characteristics. Students who are evaluated as * 
being low ia phonetic coding ability are .aided by a variety of changes iii 
classroom activities,. inclu<iing_€d£mination of rote memorization of dialogues^ 
afrd\,of wrk^with rapidrres^ the frecpuegat review of previously, 

learned aural material, and multisensory presentation -of 'material • Learner,s 
*wtth itdentif led iremonr^^ the "analytical % 

/approad^ activities include carryiftg N> out 



memorization activities jjuring the morning hours, when the students are most „ 
rested; carefully limiting tfie amount of new material to be memorized at any 
or*e time; 3rad jmaking^i^aximum use of reinforcing aids, such as frequent die;- x * 
tation, reading ; aloud , and writing of vocabulary words on the blackboard. 

In addition to carrying out the extensive development -Work required to 
determine and refine the placement profiles associated wi&h each teaching , 

^method, a validation % study was conducted in 1975 (Edwards, Wesche, and Smythe, 
1976) which deliberately mis -matched students between the analytical and . , % 
audiovisual approaches (that is, assigned students who on the basis of the pla- 
cement criteria .should have follpwed the analytical approach, "into the audiovi- 
sual program], and '.vice versa. On three out of *four of the end -of -course 
achievement tests (which were common for both groups), the projjftrly assigned 
students scored significantly higher than the mi.s -assigned students and also 
reported greater inter£?t*in foreign languages, 'a higher level of . initiative to 

« practice tjie language outside of class, a lower level of classroom anxiety, and 
a more positive attitude toward the teaching method. 

The major implication for^Peace Corpus practice of the Canadian civil ser^ 
^vice studies is * that sdult learners cannot be considered "all of a pifcee" with 
regard to the, personal characteristics 'that affect language acquisition. By 
the sametpken, there would appear to be no ^single instructional method that 
would 1>e uniformly applicable to any and ali learners within this category. 



c — 



Recoil 

% If th is • diversity 6f» learning styles and- instructional needs is to be 

acknowledged and dealt with -appropriately, some means woTrld need to be developed 

> " ■ • * 

to obtain reliable- information concerning the* J^ttiguage learning backgrounds t 

and .psychological characteristics. of "special" learners "entering Peace Corps 

trainings so that this information can be used ^appropriately plan or modify 
■ . f *i * , / . 1 / , • ' * . 

the on-site language program: for these individuals. ( With regard to a workable 

■ ' " . L ' * ' • . - * ' . - 

administrative procedure, it would probably not be feasible fo£, in -country 

training ^rogf^ams to administer the MLAT or other -aptitude tests on-site or to 

carry^out* elaborate, background interviews, at .the level of ^detail and sophistica- 

tidn. toyolved^ifiJthe/.Canadi^ program. Jin any event t ^£pr adequate' advance * 
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planning, it would seem highly desirable\ for % the in -country staff to have rele- 
vant information available Somekime prior to the trainee's arrival on-site. 

One possible procedure would, be- for Peace Corps/Washington' to forward, to 

any Peace, Corps applicants .whose initial application form indicates an "older 

learner" or, "Cesser academic' background" status, a, follow-up questionnaire 

covering in some detail the areas of inquiry addressed in the Canadian civil 
^ — # 

service interviews (e.g., hearing difficulties, or other relevant physical 

problems,, school language -learning history if "applicable, difficulties encoun- 
tered in the course of prior language study, etc.). It would also be very 
advisable, to arrange for administration of the MLAT in these two categories. 
^h*s< could be' fairly easily accomplished by having the applicant assume 
^responsibility for making, appropriate administration arrangements with a school 
official or otheir responsible individual in the applicant's home town, to whom 
the necessary testing materials could be forward J>y Peace Corps/Washington for 
administration to the applicant /fluid direct ^return to, PC/W. On the basis of* the- 
questionnaire responses and MLAT results, and using the general interpretive 
guidelines adopted by the Canadian civil service commission, a teaching stra- 
tegy^ recommendation would be prepared and forwarded to, the training site, 
• outlining the types, of classroom, activities that would be considered most 
i appropriate for that individual* In^iew.'Of the small number of trainees 
involyed, one-on w on^instructi.pn could probably be provided in most J^tances, 
*or in" any ~even ^carefully supplemented regular instruction could be offered^ 



based on the recommendations made* 



COMMUNICATIONS KELEVANCE 



Jo the question of «:the current effectiveness of Peace Cofrps language 
'instruction in developing, communicatively relevant language skills on the part 
* of the tr^ine^s , it itust be stated, that as' of the present *tfte there are no 
formal, quant it: a tiye; £i>e. lf assessment -based) procedures; available for toaking 
such a 4eteraination# As discussed in the section on proficiency testing, the 
FSI ^interview: procedure arid; rating scale can be legitimately criticized --both 

' on logical; grounds and in light? pf . extensive experience with the test on the 

* t i \'^y\ '. * * V- v . , ""v-i*.*" \ : . i v ' ' • * * ,i *• v . • 1 * 
, parj! Qf Pea^ cases not. fully corresponding 

V to tlie trainee;* s ability, ;to "coramun^ the target language. * The develop? 
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ment of a conversational/situational testing technique and scoring procedure 
that more closely reflect the sociolinguistic and strategic elements involved 
In real-life communication would be a very important means of obtaining .consi- 
derably more systematic informations this regard than is 'presently* the case. 

Self- and Second-Party Ratings 

In addition to the administration of a prospective*direct test of ^om- 
municative proficiency are the more indirect but nonetheless useful approaches 
of obtaining ratings of communicative performance from both the trainees/volunr 
teers themselves and from instructors arid other "second -party" individuals who 
are. in a good position to closely observe the trainee's/volunteers performance 
in a variety^ actual language-use situations. To the extent £hat the 
descriptions on which these evaluations are jnade are couched in terms of the . 
.adequacy of performance in specified situations (as opposed to general ^qualita- 
tive descriptions such "as "adequate," /"good," "superior," etc.), the objec- 
tivity and interprfetability of these ratings will be enhanced. Prototypical 
s^lf /second-party rating .scales along these general lines have been developed, 
by the Experiment, in International Living (1976) and by Educational Testing 
Servide (Barrows, 1981)-, &nd portions of the "In -Field Questionnaire for Peace 
Corps Volunteers" developed by Carroll (1966> are also of this gerieral_type , as 
are a variety of example scaled in Oskarsson (1978). If self- and second -party 
appraisal scales addressed directly to questions of sociolinguisfically -appro- 
priate communication in ^specified ^Language -use situations could be developed 
and used on a routine basis, this .would help to* provide considerably better 
organized dnd more consistent information concerning "communication effective^ 
ness" than is presently available through what are essentially only informal! 
and anecdotal accounts of the communication success or lack of success of indi- 
vidual trainees whose performance is in sonte way atypical of the expected norm 
(usually expressed ~in terms of an unanticipated discrepancy from an "expected" 
FSI level score):. > , t . * v 



. In the absence* of bqth .directly measured and self -/second -party appraisal 
infotmatiori on traitiee/volunteer communicative pro.ficiency, it is imp6«sible to 
provide art ob*jectlye& criterion abased answer to the question of the extent to 
which current Peace Corps language training methods result in the development 
of, such prpfl^ency.. An alternative,, and necessarily less directy approach ( 



is to identify a number of ^instructional practices which* on both logical and 
4 research -based grounds $ would be^yiewed. as important to the 4 development of com* 
munlcative proficiency^ in the target language, and to* indicate the extent to % 
which these practices appear ^to be incorporated in current Peace Corps language 
_training* 9 

* A % ♦ . ' . • 

Relevant Instructional Practices T 

*A basic consideratiqn in. the development of communicative competence on the 
part .of^the learner Is the provision of appropriate opportunities for language 
use f in realistic ^communicative settings* This \ consideration is predicated on a 

number of investigations phich indicate that in order for the learner to deve- 

* 

lop communicative competence, he or she must perform in language-use situations 
that require meaningful interaction, with competent speakers of the' native 
language, or more specifically, interaction that arises from--and is undertaken 
to fulfill --basic information -transmitting needs of the learner (Widdowson, 
1975$ Palmer, 1978 j Canale and Swain, 1980). The Peace Corps, through its in- 
country training program, is in an ideal position to make maximum use; of (he 
authentic linguistic and cultural settings in^which the trainees would even- 
tually be required to communicate, as part and parcel of its language training 
process* There is good evidence, in the survey results to indicate that many 
training sites are taking advantage of these learning opportunities through, 
for example, weekend or longer trainee homestays with host country families, 
/reported to be taking- place. at 85% of the responding centers* 

Within the classroom., the fact that virtually all (95%X of the language 

instructors are host country nationals would permit highly relevant classroom 

\& ' * * , ■ .<■/ « -\, 

practice of realistic and culturally appropriate communicative exchanges to take 

" ' 4 . :^t-i V % . r 7>< '." - - • . • - 

place. Provided that there; was .sufficient flexibility in classroom activities to 

idtow f<> r t&ts type .q^cpnj ^|^raction. Role-playing would be espe- 

cially significant, in, this, ifegard^/^since!* l£ would permit the instructor and 



trainees to work within each of several different language-use situations, 'with 
corresponding fwdificatiqn of lexicon, speakiflg ,sty];e an<J tone of , address;, and 
other Hnguistic, and ;extralinguisti features appropriate to tha£ situation' 
(Savignon, I972;^^fa?x Ek^, „i?7^) ♦ R9le4play±ng ^activities were reported as being 
"frequently" used at 5%%. of, the;, training sites (Classroom observations showed 
. only JStjf of ijie ..^adses, yisiteci to , jbe. conducting . role -playing activities, butt a 
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majority of these classes were observed at or near the beginning of the training 
cycle, and during which role -playing activities would be less likely to be 
-^introduced-.) - - ~ — 8 ■ . > 



Explicit Instruction in* Communicative Techniques 

Although classroom role-playing, homestays, and other procedures f for pro- 
viding the trainee opportunities to practice communication in realistic set- 
tings appear to be fairly widely used, explicit instruction in techniques of 
effective communication does not seem to be widely prevalent. For the class - 
7" room activity statement, "Trainees are .given instruction in important nonverbal 
aspects of communication in the host country setting (for example , proper * 
person-to-person distance during conversation, appropriate eye contact, etc.)," 
fewer than half (44%) • of the respondents to the survey questionnaire indicated 
that this was a "frequent" classroom activity. Significantly;, in 90% of the 
'132 language classes yisited pn-site,, the observer did not note any such 
. instruction taking place. To the activity statement, "Trainees are given, spe- 
cific instruction and practice in communicating 'in the target language *by 
paraphrasing, using gestures, ^etc. in order to get around, deficiencies in voca- 
bulary or grammar," only 39% of /the reporting sites indicated "frequent" use, 
and there were only three such instances noted across^ the 132 classroom obser* 
vations. On the assumption that formal instruction* witK regard to culturally 
apjprqpriate/fcotw^rsational conventions, as* well as to basic conversational 
management strategies, would facilitate the trainee's acquisition of these com- 

t * .V. ?pe£eacies^(ty^cqm^ ^«posure)^it 

would appear pedagogically important to provide explicit instruction and pr.ac^ 
tice^in both of these, areas ^ .beginning ,as early as possible in the class rooni 
x ,s6quence. J>uch /instruct ion, would 'presumably involve providing the trainee 
. . appropriate language and bfehavior to initiate {0t*exid conversations, to. request 
repetition or slower speech otf the part of the interlocutor, and to make active 
use §f ; gestures, , ^raphrastng^ and attention -holding conventions to keep the 
; conversation intact. .A: . recommended related activity * would be to provide 
P . inforaatibh, ibout V what kiS5& ,of .persons it is culturally permissible for the , . 
trainee/yolfcn^ settings in which such 

cogtacjts ,are^ topics^of conversation 

* „ ' « within thegTe ^ It 6hould # be, emphasized, 

T/f" howeyer, that ;«pliclt^ con^ersjttip^l^ manage^nt strategies 
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would not substitute for practice of these strategies in real -life situations; 
furthermore , there are some suggestion^, that certain of the more subtle manage- 
ment strategies are acquired .^1/ through extensive, real -life interaction 
(Stern, 1978; Canale and Swain, v 1980) . \ m 



Training in Reception of Communicative Cues ^ * 

A very c important component in the. training of culturally appropriate com- 
municative competence, and for which explicit infijrmation^&nd practice should 
also be provided at an -early point in the training program, is that of deve- 
loping a high level of sensitivity on the part of the language learner to both 
verbal and nonverbal signals of intention and affect provided by the interlocu- 
tor in the course of the speech event (Ross, 1981). Quick and^ accurate percep- 
tion, by the trainee, of humor, doubt, discomfiture, etc. on the part of the 
interlocutor, as expressed through choice of lexicon, tone of voice, or 
gestures. or other visual cues, v would be an important aspect of the trainee's 
communicative proficiency, in that i£ would have a significant bearing on how 
effectively the trainee could adjust his or her own perf orimance / in keeping with 
.these cues* The use of videotapes of conversational interchanges exemplifying 
various types of affect and Intention on the part of the interlocutors would be 
a usefui technique for demonstrating these features; alternatively, two native 
speakers could be asked to role-play situations of* these types which could be^ 

observed by the class and commented on k by the instructor. r 

X . . * * . ■ 

«' 

^In summary, it would appear that the contexts in whictj, culturally 
'appropriate communicative proficiency, is most readily and most effectively deve 
loped are already 1 fully, available in trh^ Peace, Corps in-country training 
setting. To take\mafximum advantage ol? these opportunities, the conscious and 
wide-seal^ .us'e of the* pr^^dures discussed above would be recommended. 

STRUCTURAL CONSIDERATIONS \. • . ' 

One of the project tasks. >was Xo consider the effectiveness of language 
training on a decentralized basis: (that is, conducted at individual sites 
within ^ to other training models --the latter 



including the two possible options of (l) ; all language training conducted sta- 
teside,, regardless ^ target .language, and (2) in- 



country training grouped by languages (for example, Spanish language training 
in Puerto Rico for trainees who would be serving in any of the central or Latirf 
American countries).. — Without considering the relative financial advantages/ 
disadvantages of langihage trainixig activities .conducted under^ these three 
models, an inquiry whiclKis outside of the scope of this project, it is the « 
definite opinion of the project staff --based, 6n lis understanding of the 
communication/cultural goals that Peace Cdrps language training is intended" to 
address, together with a consideration of fundamental principles of language a 
acquisition within a cultural context --that language, training conducted within 
the particular country in which the trainee is expected to serve is by far the J 
most appropriate procedure. In -country training ^>grpvides, easily and virtually 
automatically, a vast number of occasions for outside -of -class language expo- " 
sure, in culturally authentic contexts, that cannot b$. duplicated in ^tateside 
training and that clan be otfly toughly* and imperfectly approximated in put -of - 
country training grot^ed by t languages • As previously discussed,^ the oppor- 
tunity for "immersion" contact with the host -country- language ^s it is beijng . 
used for genuine communicatiyfe-spurposes within an authentic cultural setting is 

considered an extremely important) factor in the acquisition pf corresponding 

J ■ ' ' * > ■ " i * 1 

receptive and communicative skills "on the part of the trainee; and to not pro 7 

vide this type of exposure as" a routine and integral aspect of the* language < 

training process would, it is- felt, represent a significant backwards step ^ 

insofar as culturally -relevant communications training is concarne^. % 

■ If it "can be considered that in-countty language^lnstruction will continue 
to be viewed as the most appropriate general made' of operation for Peace Corps 
language training , the focus of discussiofL may *be turtfed to, the kinds of infor- 
mation, materials, and- other support that would be~helpful in increasing the ; 
'efficiency and overall success of the training effort, and. to the particular £ 
initiatives that could be taken both byPC/w and by -the- in -country sites in - 

this regard. ... fc ^ * 

< -* r •* c 

. . 1 1 \ ' . .> * - : 

• • * « 

* . ■ «■ . " % ^ • - . 

With Respect to forms>pf assistance by PC/W to the field, two,basic cate- 
gories support . cdn be identified: (1) overall program support (involving 
decisions and arrangements, concerning the location and scheduling of training 
contingents, conditions for hiring and retaining language .teachers 'and other ; 
off-iit^steff^^a^iiable-buHget levels, etc .^j and (2) dissemination of m 



.5' 




materials and information relevant to PSace Corps language "training , through 
both printed materials of all* types and consultant/workshop activities' 

f " ' • . c ' * ' . . , .v s ; 

involving face-to-face rather than "on -paper" communication. With regard first • _ 

* * . ' • • ' ' ' v ' . • £ " 
to overall program considerations', one of the most salient and, from' a language • v » 

training standpoint, most disconcerting . findings of the survfey ; is the ftnper - : * 

manence of the training effort , in terms of both '(1) the maintajiance of a given, ': 

training site over more „than a relatively short period of time,- and (2). - 

(closely related to the: first) the retention and continual .upgrading <jf the . \". *j 

language teaching staff on an ongoing and. reasonably permanent b^s£s* 

• ... ■ •': ' ) \ 

Program Support s 1 / ^ ^ 9 

Ki 1 

According tp the survey results, fully two-thirds bj£jthe responding * 
training programs have had one or more changes in the location of the language 
training site within the past two years ; "Direct implications of .this situation 
are that functional arrangements of cbtv?iderable importance to thfe effective *« 
operation of the language training program (location of adequate classroom 
facilities, hiring and. training of teaching staff, and, in many cases, £he ft 
mating of arrangements with local families for hom^stays) havp to be undertaken 
"from scratch" following each site change, with the attendant inefficiencies 
and lack of program continuity that this Situation* entails. Bytbe^same to@£n', . 




r 



t 



changes' in training site location involve the # rather substantial burden of 

— . v 4 x * " * ^ '« * • . *• ^ 

Identifying and training, new instructor^ for these programs. , , % v 

Frequent site changes . nbtwitfistandlng, the surVey d£t& and onrsite ^discus- • *l 

sions also reveal the problems associated with a rather high level of instruct - — <, — — 

. * . ' . i * " ' * . * * ' * * * "° * 

tor attrition , whether /as, a^ result ojf scheduling problems (e.g^, * university. A " . . . ; : 3> 

instructors finable tor jvo,^ regular school r t ; i> ; 

yeat), the 180 -days per year working liiaitation for non^lltime staffs and " 

other factor s ... Although , the problems involved may ditfletilt* tQ address from 

the standpoint p£ general Peaice Corps ^Smijciistration^ patterns and,, capabilities,/ \. 

it: is undehiaMy, the, tase that^ the^ overjall operation at^d: instructional effec.-/ 

a tiyeiiess ;of the, language training, program w be considerably enhanced by the^ 

adoption of an administrative structure which^ould- make it possible to main-- 



'tain the same ?^- r a reasphably extended period of time and to 



obtain and, retain ii cadre of experienced tfeache^s for. service over a number o^. 
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* • different training cycles.- 

Information Dissemination from PC/W^ to Field 



The second major area of £eacfc Corps/Washington service to the field/would 
? involve inf ormation dissemination -through (a) printed materials and (b) con* 
- sultant service^ for-training workshops or other types of instruction, -either 
on-site or at appropriate regional locations. The question then arises^^as to 
the nature of tfiese materials/consultant services and the location, within 
Peace Corps /Washington, .of the responsibility for providing these sesHces. it 
is the understanding of the project staff that there are currently no PC/W 
staff with, primary responsibility for language training or language program 
development as' such, and that the country desk officers and/or' program staff 
for each region undertake :to provide language -related support along with their 
.other responsibilities. 

- .Although this administrative structure would appear adequate if the inform 
matipn . dissemination activity* were to be restricted to. the forwarding^ of rele^ 
yant riateri^s.^^^ or through PC/W, or i3Te making of workshop 

* .arrangements , <m\<to£^ that are already well established, it 

seems %)^8tio^ble^Qia b t: such , a strjlcture would be able to efficiently handle 
» thil: development; andi dissemination of ne^ publications addressed to the promo* 

. tion of some,,o^ 

jdis^^ed^igl earlier; sectibis ;of v this report. r If it; Is itttended to upgrade the. 
Jlangttage;»fot^ in a principled way and- on an 



across •regions* basig ;(6ne ^component of which would presumably be an expanded 
. and ^update^ dissemih^tioti eff ort), it would seem necessary to designate v one or 
..mqre.Vst^^ able' to carry .put tKis and other ^ - p 

• l^guagerrel^ a$ % pyimary job, resfponsibility rather than as only 

brie-of ' numerous ;other; activities that must be ,coordina£fed 1>y the desk officers 



> r :ah^ 



^ >Jtoe* ^jumptibn, .for purposes; of discussion, 4 that ^an appropriate adjainis'" 
^ tritiye^^ across -regions approjach to 

- ^ language: ?tir^ would usefully inQlude '&y 



? . ■■— *— i jLMss 




or all dg^ v the* following; ' 

i 1 . . _ \ . ? 



, (i) Maintenance of updated lists of general resource materials on foreign 
language instruction as well as of language -specific materials, these lists 
being, distributed either routinely^fc on request from' jin -country training * 

* sites, together with relevant ordering, information. With respect to both the 
development of such lists and the- filling :0f requests for- listed materials, it 

'is suggested that consideration be given to the possible role of the Informa-' 
tion Collection and Exchange (ICE) office at Peace Corps/Washington. This 
resource project, initiated about 1974, has ks its primary purpose the dissemi- 
nation to in-country training sites and other users the most up-to-date inform 
mat ion' concerning, available resource materials in technical areas related to 
Peace Corps activities Xe.g.y agricultural trainings Wealth services, etc.). 
Within the recent past, ICE has been working on the preparation of an inventory 
of language textbooks and related materials in each of the Peace Corps lan- 
guages; this inventory is presently. in the form of a series of index cards con- 
taining the relevant bibliographic information, but has not been carried -beyond 
that JSbiiit. ^ According to the present head of ICE, this area conceives its 
basic role as that of providing current^ select ive,^and highly useful resources 
in technical service areas and not in language methodology or other language - 
relate^ areas per se . However, it would appear to be a relatively straightfor- 
4 ward matter to expand ICE operations to 'include the preparation and - 
dissemination bf; Resource materials in the language training area as well as 
the filling field orders for,£hese materials. 



o •»»>•• - 



\ 



(2) Preparation and^distributidn^of a periodic ^Language training newslef 
: ter highlighting new publica^^p or developments and to which language coor- 
dinators. or; other Peace i£prps£staff„ on-site^ would bst invited to contribute. As 
indicated in,A^ of the responding programs report \ 

that, thev lhave; requested information, 'from PC/W: concerning "training in the same 
language at ^ 4JL£, r "information concerning: 

.language training. ^ othef;/Peace Corps sites*" Tt^ts . high level 6'C \ 

interest the^lang^ experiences ofr Colleagues at 

other braining^sit^ 5net:. tJ^n^j^h this dissemination means . 



* .(3:> i : |^p^a^tljon: and) iAt§™ a ^ externally 
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commissioned materials specifically related to Peace Ctfrgs language training 
(for example, a detailed description of and rationale for new procedures for 

epid -of -training testing of communicative prof icietrcy,- if such procedures * were 

• - * 

to be * adopted) j , 



> - % - ■ < * 



Communications from the Field to TC/W 



With respec£ to information flow from Peace Corps sit^eat in-country to 
Peace Corps/Washington, there appear to be three basic categories of/infor- 
mat ion that N shquld be received and monitored on an ongoing basis f as follows: 

End of Training Reports 

'* ' 
End-o£^€raining reports prepared by training contractors or Peace Corps 

in-country staff concerning the details of operation and outcomes of the ^ 

particular training project in question should be routinely filed following /\ ^ 

each; project. A, review of typical end -of -training reports on file in therLAC 

and Africa region offices indicates that the language^relevant portions *of 

thdse reports usually consist of end -of -training (or in some cases, interim) 

FSI Scores obtained by each^ trainee, together with narrative comment's" of »a few \ " 

4 pre- 
sentences in length concerning the trainee's language learning performance, J ^ 

^linguistic strengths and weaknesses, etc. Particularly salient problems or 

successes in the language training portion of the program are occasionally 

noted, again in narrative form. * m » 



A fttfidametftal problem in making effective use of information from the en4*. 
of -training reports is the Jack of an established and consistent reporting' for- ^ 
mat. Becaus^ of the considerable variation in the way these reports are written 
up,, both across training sites; and within individual sites from one training, 
program to the next,' it is extremely 4*fflcult to draw any useful compariisons . * 
or conclusions from;. fch£ 'information provided. It is suggested., therefore, 
**that .a Standardized end -of -training report form be adopted, for which the y 
language r training, relevant 1 it.ems would included the following: Wi 



• Name and, identifying number of each,, trainee beginning on-site language ^~ 
training^ ^(Jhis r ;to"fpMatIohJw^uld "Be nee^gd) to ^coordinate, for research pur- , ^. 



poses, other- training data with* trainee age, sex, educational history^ and^fc 
.. prior language study inf ormatidn drawn from the Peace Corps application form 
or other 'sources)* V*-v *\ • 4 . : 

• Results, of trainee self-appraisals of language proficiency on, entry to^ 
Peace Corps training .(presumably applicable ^only for French and Spanish, ot % ^ 
rarely for cither languages, e.g., Arabi^t^As previously^discussed, it. is 
considered that properly prepared, situationally-referenced self -assessment 
scales will be able to provide rather fine-grained and, reliable ^information, on 
trainees 1 functional abilities in the target- language ^t various points in the 

'instructional process* Administration of sudh an instrument* at the * beginning 
of language training .in all situations where trainees would be anticipated to 

. have more than zero level proficiency would provide important baseline 
information that would be needed to determine the. contribution of training- 
site instruction to increases in communicative proficiency. ^ r 



• (For common languages), results of a pre -training administration of 
th^\ interview/situation test previously discussed in connection witfr*end-of 
training assessment. During the iriitial 'development and ^validation of both 
"the self -appraisal^scale and^ the interview/ situation testing procedure , it 
~ would *be important to routinely Attain both kinds of data ba the same groufts^ 
7 of examinees, to determine the degree" of relationship between these twV* 
instruments* If satisfactorily hig)i correlations were found between the two 
types of, measures^ it might subsequently be 4 possible to make use of only th£ j.„ 
self -assessment procedure as_a. pre -training measure, reserving the interview^ 
&tfcation; test for /eiidVof -training administration. \ , « * /V.r 

^•V/End-of -training results^ test for all 4$ 

Vs.' , * ^ **j*in%?g>» (Note:; It wuid; also be important to obtain end -of -training .self- 
£■ * appraisal data; for each trainee . iHoweyer,, thie reliabiity of this information 

would be questionable if it Vferg. obtained just- prior to the "decision time" v „ * 
for, in -field service, since there^ wuld be; a ,Mgh iwtiyatiorf'fpr the ^trainee 
. . * to show himself of proficiency^ Selfr v ^. 

w appraisal, da$a. as- related tto end -of -.training proficiency would-be better , ^ 
secured ptv iire^^ the in -field seryice decision 



r^ ; C-* \ . ' /' ^ * Notation and brief >^^"uhd^escription concerning any trainee(s) * "-f 



££5V. % " ' . .» Je-selected;a8 a result *6f Un^uage^;:^ 

r. Summary ^ of ratings, ^by, the instructors^. of trained 1 communicative ^ ^ 



1^ 



„ .^^.. proficiency a^^erid^bf ^tr§ining f>t ^sed on the ^me behavioral descriptions used --.v^l 

v>> ]^ % ^ ^* V^f or _the .trainee seif^appraisais:iU-^ese appraisals should be provided for both _ 
os^* ^ ] <e • | -passings trainees' ^jarid" 4br. any> derse;lecteli>;trainees^ / 



• Beginning arid ending .dares for the language training program, 

# Language- ttafning/rschedule;,, showfng days p^r :? week. of language ""7?! 
A , ^raining, daily sclieduie of language cialsesV to.taX tuwtrtfcr of classroom • ^| 



- '•' > '- * / training, daily schedule of language elates, " to.taX tmitrtjer of classroom . ^ 
v Contact hour^v ' . » ^ " # 



• Total ^number of, trainees and thef&fdistribution. Into -language 



c^sse% ? 



. ♦ 1?rocedures%followed in ^ assigning ^trainees to v language Masses, 2 \ ^| 



^inci^idihg, any fecial ^asse^ ^ for older /non^ac^demicf ' 

learners ^^other-.traine^^ jKperienci^g« language, l^arningj dif f ic^ties < 



l^^-'i;^;**. ^f. *^fcpe3Ci*nc.e an^. ^tb^-a^±^ ^^^^^ .each^.language -instructor 
^in, the f progr^,. including ■ j^imbey ^of previous ?C . training programs in which^ the 
,\ - ins|r^tor number of years of language teaching 

i s^pertenc^^^e; •^. : ^^(^e^rp8; inrservice gaining ac tivities to I which 
^the^^st ; ^\ J'" 



•fit 



vV;,^ _ , jtetirij^ other supervisory staff » o^ 

¥t-\ : ,\ >%he f \teac^ siimmiairy of similar ratings 



P 4 Summary .statement: of ^ttfielinterided^ language training t ^ 



trf*-?. ' y ^-Btief description bf.Xhe^trafning^proceduife, .including .a general 

'"z^^'i other pr^ed^tnater^als 

■l^a/^/- :.v., ... . L^a^ ...... , . ...L-^.:^.^ 
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used, arrangements for out-of -class language contacts (e.gv, homestays, 
language integratidn£with other instructional activities on-site)., 



^ Summary^ppraisal of the outcomes of the training program with 
respect to the intended goals; description of particular problems, or sue-* 
cesses encountered.* 



/ • Followrup plans for modification and Improvement of rlatler^programs « 

• Other information concerning the language program that the on •sjt 
staff would wish to provide* 




Submission, for each completed graining jftrogram, of a fairly' straightfor- 
ward and simple form that would be common acros$ training sites would provide 4 
a imich easier and more standardized means of program review than is possible 
,with the current," essientially free-rform, reporting procedure* Use of such a 
procedure* would also be of value to on -site .staff in thinking .through their 



own. prp'8wm with regard to its goals, the qualifications of the teaching 
■staff, instructional procedures, and outcomes.* ^ 



Site Facilities Reports * 1 

* v, « < * ' 

The second type of information that, would be recommended s for standardized 
collection involves relatively permanent aspects of .the physical set-up at the 
training, site (classroom: facilitiesv 'available materials,' etc*), for .which it 
would not be racessary Jto have, a detailed report following each language % s 
training „,It is ther^efo^^^ggested that the following^ types of 

infoj^ basis, no more frequently than 

yearly «cept ,^en conges in training site lpcatlojy require the obtaining of 



. • 6 ». Record of 'classroom. facilities,, including size and general configura,- 

,£tgfll jp^9?9J|.?SI* *$3ift??F.99ft $*5? e ?£*. >* rt re 8 a J*4$ w 9 u .ld vfery d e sirable 
, .:fO£^ to deyelpp a short list of "minimum classroom 

specifelcatibris iix , terms of size, location, lighting, relative freedom from 
> ^noises o^ot^ would at tet&pt to meet 

EISi^fel^SMff^ ; - "\ " • '. ' 
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or e^Seed .if at £11 possible. On-,site administrative staff who 'are not close- 
ly 'familiar with the particular requirements of language classrooms, by 
contrast to general purpose classrooms or meeting rooms, may not be adequately 
^sensitive to these needs). 

% - « - ' * 

_ « • Record of availability and state of repair of audiovisual and other 

v equipment used , on -site. t 

• Inventory of textbooks ;and otKer printed materials used in the 
language program., y with indication of any needed- additional materials. \^ 

• Overview description relating 'the location and layout of the training 

site to tfut-of -cl^ss sources, of support for language learning (For example, an 

Isolated training site for. which walking trips into town, were not feasible 

■ •* „ I 

^would. cOther .aspects being equal, be a less desirable ^location than one in 

. 6 . * 4 / 

which this possibility ,is available. The .location of liveMn family sites 

vifcri-^is the training location would also be a relevant**fac tor , here .) 

" As with the first category of infotmation, the gathering and submisdipn 
v of basic data-in. these areas -would have the double advantage of routinely in- 
forming Peace Corps/Washington, of 7 -the overall status: of the language training 
vprogtams and periodically jjerting in-coutitry administrative staff ( to xhe need 



to consider these asp'ec^?WPset t ing up and maintaining the training sites. 

; % ,, . ; ■ ■ ■ 

Volunteer-Provid ed Information / 

— . — ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ — . — .i\ 



A third and very important, source, of inf&rmatiqn from in-ci^untr^programs. 
to Peace <^rps/Washington\is that provided** by the volunteers themselves. One 
est^bU^ljed, m^pSism for obtaining this type of infc^ation is the volunteer 
jsurV^ey that the. ^valuation Office at PC/W has routinely been carding out ovet 
the'p&t. several, years* -The most recent gjirvey, distributed in November 1980,^ 
contained " a ,ruimb y er of questions related to the volunteer 1 $ language -learning . 
* experiences,. Including J&e amount of fknguage training received; an evaluative . 
ju^jBVBejc&i^ ^ qugpL±%3T^ cl^-JEitrierL t| Jbansp i l$S^ training; additional languagej-learriing 

activities inCwhicK the volunteer participated during^ in -field service; /an^fself- 
-^ppraised language proficiency prior* to, joining the Peace Corps, at the end of / 



.^pfe^sejrvice txaining, and at the; tim^ of completion of the questionnaire* 



K Since ,thgse questionnaires ;ar£ analyzed on an anonymous basis, there is 
Resumed to .be little if any incentive for the volunteer to respond in any 
other Jthan a, candid and objective way,*either with respect to "his or iher own 
language ability or tp v various . questions, concernipg^ the judged effectiveness 
of the* language training received,. "With respect to self -assessed communica-' 
,tive proficiency, the volunteer . could be asked to provide both a retrospective 
apprais'al^of the extent' to **faich?*he or she.. was able, to handle the, grammatical/ 
lexical, sociblingufstic^ and strategic aspects of communication ,in*the 
language immediately upon completion o^. the training program, and judged pre 
• sent/level % of, competence ' in these ^r£as. Su$h judgments, used to very good » 



. advantage by Carroll in his easier study, (Carroll, *1966l) would* serve th^ very 
r important role of an external Criterion against which (the measured .level s of 

^cotSmunicative^ proficiency,** as.- determined by a communication -based conversa- 
tion/situational testing. procedure of the type discussed in the proficiency 
testing section, of this report could be compared A high level of congruence 
a* < between- the results of the end-of -training communication test and. the self* 

appraised prof iciehcy level pf the volunteer would add important support to 
- * * * \ ^ the validity; of the testing- procedure. ^ - 

• ; v * t ^Particular aspects of the language training program, itself on which the 

V'C volunteer, could be asked to make judgments would be very, numerous,^ including a 
7 variety of questions addressed to the, training site facilities^ Jthe level of 

4 n - , qua^fi^atioh arid werall "ef ecttyeness of the instructors, the methodology 
used \and its relafidnship to, the* learning styles and preferences of the , 

. ^"r^'^vr ^'r:^i.; rsiv^ '-.v"i • - - - ^ 

. V - volunteer * j^dmahy, other topi.cs; .and it would thus be necessary to choose 
T ^ yer^^^cgirMully ; -tiSSSe ^.particvla^^M^j^OM' to include^- in a _given edition of 

-t . . tte:\/w^B^#. , c In^ the overall communi - 

; ;catibh effectiveness of the language training* ah early series of such 

P?.t??PJtions of the extent to which 
tef * * aspects of. ieffedtive* ^ to language accuracy per se 

^ ; /.^ ^i;#'e^,, .f^ strategies, interpersonal aspects of 

.... facettat^ during 4 language trainihg^ ^ 

^ ^ ^The .g^neraL.poiiit^^ h^re Js^thatL jtmestionnairerbased determination pf 

? < , ~ ^!vol^n£§©^§ li i ogiftiong^. judgments TOnc^rnlng^h^l^nguage tfain** 
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ing programs in which the^haye participated can and should be used on a regu- 
lar and carefully -planned^asis to provide, candid and presumably quite reliable 
information, on both, the nature and the effectiveness of the language training - 
programs- -information which both Peace Corps/Washington* and the individual 
sites involved would find highly useful in evaluating and improving their 
language training efforts* 



fry* 



.... . /sxass 



* rl^H^RECOMMENDAT-IONS 



, v ,\ A number ^61 recommendations concerning desirable. improvements in the. 
^~;f§^^ the iwrvey results and 

v discussio^ 'trends have been made either explicit; , 

or topli^itly .thtf .preceding^ges • This section is Intended to provide a 
, *, ' . .general .;sujraary^^ reader is urged tp K 

. refer .Jtaihe firs t^-l^^ .^fi^s^V^p^ t& e report for more\detailed information 



and discussion in .each area; ' 



r* . ■ * r - • " - > 1 ■■■■ ^ ■ * • • - •> 

f * ■ ■ 4 (1) With the assistance and concurrence* of in-country staff, Peace ;j 



6orps/Washington x should develop and promulgate an official, generalized state- 



mentrof Pe^ce (5>rps language training goals* Individual language programs ^ * 



would then be eacfNected^to prepare more derailed learning objectives consistent 
with, the, general. :goais;^ criteria for their own programs.. These J 

objectives should, be ^e^ressjed^ia^ terns of the particular situations in which y | 

the traioy will l^.eij^ect^ appropriate^ functional use of the 

lan^age^jurin^ tfian in terms of particular items of 

l^icpn^ gr^^ticai ^ ,/etc*^ ^be .acquired • These program-specif ic 

learning, obje^tiye^ language instructors and 

tra£neM of the instruction and included 

in; tW:j^>.df -training; program reports to Peace 1 " Corps/Washington. 



Iv.r . ""a3.sU, ; ,.('25 ' It is/fecoimended th'atS the .general structural approach of* in-country 
IS^S * 1 language training l^e tontinued^ ;as highly preferable to either grouped regional 
fjfft/ , ) -training or stateside ,trainiingV for numerous reasons that are direcjbly asso- 




^ " o. X * „\($xj&±fa administrativig arrangements should be, 

- ~ ^fl^Sfe 5^ /^?-J9^ ^|!^SS^5?^y ^ P^?S programs ;td continue In operation at 

' . xhe^same^sjtteVfo^ r^ is necessary to 

K t \. * /,av6i3^th^^ new language instructors? -a 

cost inefficient andv.pedagogically under si^ble: situation— and to permit £he u 




. (4) For'both part-tftne and full-time language instructors, an administra- 
tive and salary structure should be developed that will permit these instrlic- 
tors to be employed on an ongoing .basis at a competitive rate of pay. To the 
extent that the instructors can come to view their work* with Peace Corps 
language .training as a career, rathpr than as a short-term and chancy acti- 
vity, there, will be ah increased likelihood o,f diligence and effort on their 
part toward implying their teaching performance 

* * 
(5) In situations where year-round language instructors cannot* be 

r » ' \ * ' . 

obtained, language training programs should be scheduled so as to niaximize the 
likelihbod of dbtain^g quali£iedjpart- ft time instructors (e-g.,- during 
school/university training periods) • 

" • * * • » . * * * 

v (6) 1 Although, W an oyerall basis, budgets for language trsitiing > • 

programs, as well as site facilities and "equipment; are adequate, specific 
. attention should be paid to the relatively few sites reporting serious program 
restrictions as a result of budget and< facilities problems • 

(7) Specifications for minimally acceptable classroom facilities for 
language training (lighting, layout, freedom from noise) should' be developed 
and made available to. Peace Corps programs in-country and to language program 
contractors for guidance in site selection 'and layout of classes on-site.'* 

(8) Because, of the wide variation in available facilities * instructor ' 
-training and „ background,,* and. other, factors , jLt*4 s ~ n0t ••possible 3 Jto ^specif y^a^jL 
single ^timum" ^nptrunibnU oethodology . for Peace Corps language training. 
Considerations, which would tend to favor on disfavor the use of given methodo- 
logies in particular situations' have been .discussed in detail itf the body of 
the report. In addition to these considerations, language course^ planning 



Should take into account recent theoretical and experimental studies in second 
^language acquisition .which identify the following as contributing .to effective 
language learning for conmunicatiyfe purposes: & \ % 

, •! exposure of. the learner top language in contexts that are meaningful * 
and of /Intrinsic, interest/ to the learner, including both situationally/~V " 
w ftngtionaliy , relevant ^ and extensive opportunity for out -of - 

cla^s- l^guage contact. \ , " $ * v 



IX. 'T:' V f:V-^^S^T e ;H st ^^?; fe^n^ simultaneously with (or 

K\^ r V r ''<te' s i? a^iyk prior to)' speaking, pradtice % the learner . 



•fit 

V'.i'- " 



**\ V , «r the fostering of a positive attitude .toward and high level of uotiva* 

. f or > language ; learning^ 1 f or;/ vW.ch major contributing factors are the _ ^ 

psychological relationships between learner and instructor and the .perceived 
relevance of - the* material - being learnfed . 

<• . j , „ . " , ~ 

m'S* » * - • . * * • " 

, (ft) In view of tjhe great importance, for effective " language acquisition, 
of learner , exposure to and practice in using, the language within' genuine com- ' 1 
*\ s\ municative settings that are of .pergonal .relevance td the. learner, every. 

'effort should be made ,to .provide as many put-of -class language contact opporr * 
r * tuhities as possible,, including: k r~ r 

' - ' * 4 .."-*•" • ^ 

L]" * • shared activities with language instructors outside of the classroom 

f , , ' * 

;/ , setting (e«g., mealtime language tables, recreational activities, etc.); 

homes tays '-with host country' families; 
# opportunities for in-town activities, including the carrying out of 



2° 



designated language-use, ^missions" (e.g., obtaining specif led items of, infor- ~ r 

mation from a municipal pff ice) . 



xt'i 



r . Such; activities are, already fairly^widely^ reported, but should Jbe ^emphasized - ~, * 
\ as ^a basic compp%nfc of^^e '.total language learning^ process rather than as a 4 , ^ 
\'; \ , ""peripheral J , •- * * S V' % 

* , V ^ , A X ^ ^ ^ '***V. S * ~ ' ^ " ' ' " ' ' * ' , V ""'"^ 

- — r , :% Gmcis^^^jS^^. ^Cjfch: ^j^^ejrA^^^^gg^nei^Xe of language exposure and use 



for mstnictured cojiySer satiojai interchanges 



between 



teacher and, trainees oh topics of " mterjes^t to ;the trainees should be encouraged.. v ,/5^ 



(it ) fnstructiph Jjp^ ^ conversation:*' v ^ s fl^| 

^ ^nag^en^t^ of gestures, requesting - 

r,. and so forth.. Verbal formulas and* 
conversations should be taught, 




. ^<a^ well; as such parallngulstlc features as pyoperjeye contact, appropriate 

.^distance tietween Speakers, etc. ' ^-^^ * ^ 



i 



(13) Arrangements 'should be^toade to identify, 'prior to in -country 



>sthis Report • . * a * 



(12)- Trainees, should -receiy^nstructi^n and practice in perceiving 
affective, elements of -the inter lo<gut6r.'s speech (humor, doubt, hesitation, 
etc.) as an important: aspect. of\their own communicative competence. ~ 



//f 



4 w 



training, those applicants who would v be considered likely to encqunter 

languagevleaming .difficulties * either as a functiqii of age^ or academic. 1 ~* v / 

background. * £ suggested, procedure is to 1 dbfain questionnaire and aptitude 
test-based information for these individuals^, 1 on -the basis of which specific 
recommendations for apprjbptiate instructional .approaches wouW be fqrwarded to 4 
the training sites itvyq.lyed,. ^ ...... - t ' v ' \\ 

. ' ' * \. 

(14) The FSI Interyiewing technique and scoring scale have come under 

yhkt ^appears to, be* legitimate, criticisms of la)_ the Scoring reliability of^ thfe 

•test, .a$ it is presently ^elng '^ministered .^-country.,* and (b) operational * 

validity as close/ todicator qf^ .^omfounicative, effectiveness • It -is therefor^ 

*&ommended< *har consideration be given tq the development of a more 

c^t^caFi^^ end"-or-training language assessment 

along;, the general, model described in ' the prqficiency testing section. of 



t : i In~ the absence of 'such a criterion measure of ^paunicatiye proficiency, 

^ * * there is no face- and cqiitehtrva^id metric *q£ this perforn&nce and, by the / ^| 
;\ ' 1 same token, xio effective /means ( of determining -the success on lack qf sucpeslf 

of the language trailing program .in developing communicative proficiency on • ^ . -| 

the part of /the' trainees'./ : ' * ■ I' . 

; (15) If : a cdmunicatiyelyto assessment procedure* tq feplace^the - , X j 
s .... . * ^SI interview is not, dfeyelpped *, a k decision should l>e made very quickly ^ 

: i tm \ 'W^etfieFof no^tlKS *SI /testing procedure jhquld continue to .be used I p ,an^nd- ^ Xt^T^ 

V/ ^ . - iofr^raining^c^ ?iMe FSI ^ ^ _ - V| 

^ " 'rec^rtif-Ication^arL.nbt^ being carried, out, it is highly likely' that ^ x | 

r^r vthere; wili.be/ a 1 continuing attritiqa q| trained interviewers (7 sites pre- JT - S^I^ 

: : .sentl^report^ . * , f ^^I 



f v '~ r -"' ' r v . ;-;-.v>'f';:-'3 
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and^cdrin^ re jiability , of the remaining ^es^tecs, .will decline in';the abse ?l c ^ -^.vC^ 
of retraining oppor timit ies . . fc . • *. 



(16) .Attention should; be paid to tfie .development pf highly objeptive, » * 

behavioraily -oriented, descriptive scales . for trainee/volunteer seli -rating of * * *!^? 

communicative proficiency. w ' Such rating^ scales are of high potential value in * 
• the following; /applications:* -* ^ • • 4 > .j • * ^ ^> ; - : , 



• as an aid in the .placement of tra^nee^ who 1 ftr^ady have 'some degree of 



' pl'r^ady 



proficiency tke tar get language v 6n ehtry into t^a^ft-^r^g; # v ' " ,-r - V 



# as one means of validating the proposed conversat*lon/situ^tj.oif-baded 
, criterion proficiency test;' • m * • . „ 

* ^ * • • • 

• as a measure of the- overall outcomes of individual . language training 
, programs, as determined by the distribution of proficiency self -ratdrigs • of 

trainee^ completing, the 'programs *•**.. * • ~ '* » 



,*jf 



• f ' (17) The development o^vbehaviora^ly -oriented. rating scales to be used )>y > 

^ w s%cond-party M \ evaluatprs-^/^gr^isi^ competence of. - ? 

j . * trainees /volunteers is recpmmen^eci both in cjbnne.ction with test- validation- and 

in its own rig>t . as an .MditionalJLndicatpr pf tf^ilig^ program^ effectiveness. ' 

v< (1.8 4 ) Fprmal^classrpdm^achiey^ment i testing-is of considerably- less - - 

; ^relevance* and usefulness in the Fe^ce (|Corps, context than, in. regular academic * 

i \ t settings., It !ls^*ug^ be p^id^ to „ ongoing evaluation % 

^ . ,y of\;&e. tjfji^ Of resftxlar classroqm work than to 

l^v.'.^y. tests. Interviews .and role- ^ -^^1 

.".'j P^y^Ag-sl^t^ aa i mpart : .of the classroom work, nay be yery ap^pro- 

f J / v R?i§^% as ^i^viment measures,. wi^K immediate, instructional^ feedback. 



(19) 'Consideration Should ;be.;given to designatiiig one or- more staff mem- 
iers /at /Peace take primary respoiisibility for language - 




instruction (desirablyrthrough the Information Collection and Exqhdnge Office 
at BC*/W) as well as other relevant publications, including possibly an iftjer- 
training site newsletter an4 special -purpose materials prepared by or at the 
request of* Peace Corps/Washington in areas of current interest of importance 
to theo language* training program. < 



■ % 



. (20). To provide consistent and readily interptetable information on the 
nature* and results of in -county language training programs, procedures should 
b£ 'developed to v request and obtain" froiii the field standardized end -of -training 
reports following each language training program, thess refports to include a • 
statement of program .objectives, a brief description of the training proce- 
dure and schedule^ instructor characterisitcs, and^ trainee outcomes as 
measured by instructor ratings of trainee performance, as well as rfesults of 
administration of* a direct test of communicative proficiency. 

To systematically obtain basic data on language training facilities in- 
pountyyVa periodic report from each training site is recommended, covering 
size and configuration Of classrooms, availability and state- of repair of 
audiovisual' equipment, inventory of textbooks and other materials, etc. 
This information would 1aot be needed morfc frequently than yearly, unless there 
were an ^intervening change detraining site. 

* (21) It* is recommended that fullest possible use be made of^a variety of 
different types of language -related information that can be provided ' by vqIuji- 
teers in the field, including both proficiency self -appraisals and obser- 
vations .on ^the natute and^ quality/. of the language training process. .Self- 
reports of communicative proficiency at end -of -training could be related to 
s communicative proficiency test scores (assuming that such an "instrument were 
available) for construct validation purposes, and volunteers 1 obstipations , 

* concerning their language- training experience woijild provide useful feedback , 
' —>T ' • y *v « \ * ' 

information on both the particular training program in which the volunteers 

' participated and language training matters generally.! The annual volunteer 

survey cohducjted, by. the Evaluation office at PC/W wouid^proyide an "already* 

established*and efficient; means of obtaining this type\finformation. 
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April 20, 19*1, 



MEMORANDUM 



\ 

. . «•» w 



TO: All Coi&try pirectijrrs, 
.SUBJ* ;^The Attache^Qufestiobaaire 



'7R0mV D^^waW^Asspclate, draining Specialist, OPTC 



As itfdicat*d in a recent, cable ^nrBinr^^ (State 0949$9) , .Educational Testing . . 
Service has been contracted by/ PeacV^rp? to conduct a. $u;rv£y of the status of 
/language training in the .PiaCfe^Corps., We believe this project to be very impo^nt 
to the future of l^guag^rkining., ?No systematic study or focus has been directed; 4 
to language** Improvement ~for. oyer ten years. A very important initial step in this' 
.processes to obtain detailed feedback from each country concerning your language- 
trailing* activities and suggestions for improving the training process.. This 
J^ormation, when collected on a Peace Corps-wide basis will give us the 'ability to 
>.in^rae^tr^ • ;J 

\Encioied with: this; letW4? ^cbpy-of "Peace Cor P 8 Language Survey," 'The * - 
. compleUd^qu#ttionna±re sh&uldObe returned via, air mail or .pouch* '{whichever , ^ 

faster), usifig the ericlbs^^ JDue to the attremely §hort tine:" 

' peifp^in^ completed, we are: requesting your. , , ; 

immediate attention, and assist^ this inf otmation;. 

because ;6f the vSjeveraLdiff^ (general information, language fprogtaii - * 

staffing, on-site facilities, classroom actiirt^sY,4^J^8f training goals*, and * 
• "other areas )^that- aie^belngi addressed, the .que^ionnaire i5f, necessarily,, fairly ^ 
lengthy i;Vvfe. did try to! Mke;> f it ^as: Efficient as* possible^ and aU^regi&al training. , 
officers hay^ isput jand basic good ?ense. ;^ * 

' We s,incerely^ hope, that ybu^wiil ^be^wiHlig^ta respond to it as quickly as possible 
after Receipt. Eis'has rigpested! a three-day tuni-around time if at all possible, 
but fivie days would bi acce|talrie: i£ k >neces8aty., We do recognize the kixfd>qf-^ _ 
pressure you work.^der. ^.a ourselves): ^This request for quick turn- * 

aroi^d^is due' which, .comes, from this survey will be 

. usedioi^ are^s.et up f or: sjimnetr; ; 

. -t&gi^ to selected typical countries ^ 

byrian^ " • V . « . ^ > : 

WKeh, the overall reports, are/epmpieted i oV all phases by September, we will, distribute 
^a -dopy^^ in advance, and , hope this? * 

eff ort will^be .helpf^ in training, thanks . 



Ierjc 



• : ... cc: Vial^Meiainisj, ^«gclbitZ6iRT6- — • . 

w - 3f;V"- ^imJMcOa^ . ' ^ 



AWE*** 




% * 



v./ 



The Peace Corps is conducting a Retailed survey of language training 
at inrcountry /sites ,worldwidd as part of. a comprehensive data-gathering 
project. The survey will consist of this questionnaire, visits *to selected 
in-cjunt^ sites, an^a review of language training activities outside the 
Peace Corps. : * ¥ . 

We are, therefore, requesting your timely and careful .assistance,. in 
providing the information asked for in the following pages. You should 
either complete the questions yourself or ask the language coordinator or 
other members o*f your staff who would.be able to provide the requested 
data. It is quite possible that two or more people vftLll be needed -to 
qomplete this questionnaire. m 

It is important tc^ secure complete responses. We request that every 
effort, be made to answer all. of the questions. If you or your staff are 
not sure of the answer to a particular question, please give your best* 
"estimate/ * 



Throughout the questionnaire,. a. ? number*of **write-in** comments are asked 
. fbr 4si addition ^o ;^che^-maik ,t answers. The write-in comments are 
, necessary^ and : impbrtantT component of the total questionnaire. We therefore 

ask that, you ^Lye special ^attention to providing this^ written information 
. wherever it is feq'uestedi< 




This project has . an» 5 ext^emely f short time.' period (March-September 1981). 
. . /^is: questionnaire ikjtne;f i^ of several phases that must be completed' 
* . "We^ij^^ef ore^ ^ej^uesr^ that you complete and return this 

, .questionnaire "Wit-hin ' JIH!^ of its receipt in-country.. A 

: ' - ^p^e^ddress.fd; retu^^^ Please use- the fastest - - 

imeans possible in; reFurti^ This cqulYi^e pouch or 

^ai rmaii, - qe ; ^ , % - \ 

#t #i ^ ^Xpiir B?^P tA thlSi^prqjecfc'iiG appreciate We would like to thank you 
s v ,nbt,,OT but also" .for your suggestions 

$;.<: \ % ^hd, opinions rega ( 



:< %EEA§MMi^T;bR- WRITE LEGIBLY ^ % 



^EltE^GdRPS^UAHGUAGE 'SURVEY 



is' * ' 



iS v " 



Ay GENEI(AI>^INEORMATION' 



1.* Foi analysis' purposes it. is necessary to know who is completing any 
partjpff;€h|s qu4stiohn^irei (please check all that apply.) / 

* *56%l Associate Peace Corps Director v 

37& I^nRiiag^ Coordinator . - - • \ 

_J*?£ Other (Please describe,) ; 



2. This. Peace Corps program is located in (see text) 



(cojuntry) 



3* Approximately how ftany language training programs (with at least five 
trainees ^ach); haye been held in the last two years at this training 
^ site? /(see 



4. , the .primary language* taught in the language training program (for„. 
' ^ example ^French) is ,Csee text) , « 

5* The seconded):/ language, taught (if applicable Fl* the language, training 
program (for examplev;the Ideal' language) is^ - (see text) 



^•^INFORMATION . ABOUT LANGUAGE TRAINING COURSES 



Questions l-2Q-axe afiS&t^ the HOST RECENTLY COMPLETED language training 
cdurse at this; site • ' m . ' V"'" 



'ii Jfhen did thd language . training begin? 



.-2V" Wkeh .dM k -^$^trU1£t^ -etui? ? 



(see text) 




; ; % (Month) "\ (Year) _ 

- 3* /How^iaa^ classes : ^egularly'-meet,? 





S£Sv^ V ?"i' :V - -■i&v' ^day % -:08^ .., HiQnday , Tujl^ay x ; 100% Wednesday 



i r / 5* How many hours; p^r day did the classes regularly; meet'? (see text) 



^ - '\ " - 6« Approximately how many instructor-student classroom' hours^did a given 



^\ traihee/r^ the total' language training course? 

(se e -text )Kours: in primary language' trailing course £ ^ -V^fl 

Cse e text )hours in secondary language training fcourse 



* ; 7.^ The language taught (target language) was (see text) ; 



8." During a typical class session, approximately what percentage of the 
. ^ " instructor f s~ speech wis either in th^ target language or in English? ^ 3 

* * V •* . ^ rait V. 1' 1 1 V ii r«w»1-foVi 



_No-Z In target language % in English 

9 # . During a .typical cSsl session, approximately 'what ^r«jat"age ( "bT;tlfr 
trainee's speech, vas^ either in the target language or in English? * , 

; :^in!;target language /■ % in English 



^ : A 



""".VP'^P* Which ^pne or rmpre .pf the foilQWing language training^methodologies 
. ^ " ^re. used?" (check all that . apply. ) - 

^ tlgjL ;Auaiolijagtiail . / - Sl^_ Direct Mgthod , ; * , . 

- " ^ll^^ "^g|^^fi|^^' - s v ^ V^"Q^ : - Silentf Hay . . — * ' 

v ; v " , , -22^*4 ^ > ill Traditional (Crammaf^Transla^^)^ 

1 \ ^ - ^^gi^ fCoun yariffliSge Learajng 



" ' :; , ilba*; 1^ please explain how this V74s dpne> - ^| 



v< v.'^. vu.:-' - * : «>i - ,v '~ - -'; A ~"- t-\- v.*-* . ■ 



jlOBi If som¥ other 1^ not listed was used,%* 

please: >descrl:be^ rs^r*:-- . m :-Z : +-j?»n+~* ^ \ *. - - ~ • - 



... ^ - ^ ^'^"i'fei 



.i^v^Was the instructional approach or the content of the language training 
modified' or directed towards the type of job trainees will be, doing? 

, 881?: Yes \ • ^1. .No ' ,/ _ \ * ^ ■ /* 

11a; If Yes, please describe these modifications." 



lib. "Was th'e^language training integrated with any of. the following areas? 
(fcheck .all that apply 



- ,4 0^ 



■It 



" , 85^4 Tediriica^l efalhirig" related to the trainees 1 work assignment 

. 5k% J Health sanitation . • , 

. . 98% Culture;^: customs of host country _ JW __. 

'""7 v . : * .'T '.^ r „^ .»' •* r .« r " H " " " .'" *' \ 7 ' . 

, 15%: Other?, ^Please describe.) . . • " — - 



^ 12^ The nubber of full-time language was (see t text) ' \ v 



r 13;. T^e^piimb^r; q£ 4^ s tructprjS^was , ' ( see .texfrK ^ . - 

,/ IA,. JherXn^ class was . V«V * ' , ' ' \^ 



S' ;: V\ #< r ; i* %§• ^fi? total:; number of trainees in the language program was 



K&K '.-'i^-'C :•' " a M* ' $2* itoj^ ; )irA'iMi 8 . • nfeCff '^'i^fe^i- 3 ! 6 ■ 8*6«P 8 ? C?.ee text ) # 

"^ff'.^/'^T' 'tl? : 25^-.andef..' Vfetwefeti 26-33, y . between* 36-50" .' ~ ' Si oi pVer 



IT. How ' many/ ^rai^ees^wefe inaile- ;arid f enfele? (see text ) 
. . ^ Male . 5, > : ,> 'Female- ' 

18.« How many trainees had no^ndergraduate education? ( see- textV 



\ 1 



19. ^How many, trainees had e'ither some college education or an under- 

graduate degree? Csee text)* 

«\ . - 

20. _How many trainees had more th^n an undergraduate degree? (see text) 

21. Were most of the other language training programs gitfen in the past 
^two years in this' country similar to the current program in the 

. following ways?* (Check YES or NO for each statement.^ r 



Most language trailing programs were about thfe same length, flqff 
The same 'language(s) were .taught. 
The language courses were ta"u& 




The language training .courses -had about 
. of fuii~tiM^ii8tructpr8« 



- The JW^aXlhumber of trainees was similar.. ^ 

The ages ;of; tKeVtraine^y^^ - .." 

VtW palS'sr* "and l -feM*J:es was^simila^ 

Tfiey^were :t r,ainetf f ojr isii^la^^^ v 



'The ratio -of ^inst was about the same. 



- YES 


NO 

V 








Q% 

* 


33^ 


67% * 






i»2* ■ 




23^ 




68^ 


32^. 


-55Jf" 


... - 


'5% ' 




90% • 




1 , ^.7<~ 






, .--.-to 



■ 4 ,.f: 



21a». If you checked ( ) "N$" to any pf the above statements, please .expiaia_ 




V 



.z. 



22. Overall,, hw would you rate the current language training program? 
(Check one. ) ; , 

Hi) 2 & Excellent \ (2) ^ Good (3) ^ Fair •<4) %0 ?. Poor^ 



- * - , * - 



23. l Do you. have any special language training courses for older trainees 

' .at.ihis. site!' * - 



. 2355 v. 



S Yes. 



'/..No'. 



23a. If "Yes", please describe briefly the training method that, is usedw ; 

















































* * > * » 





*?4* J59b-X9^ ^:?J^Sv?^\?R?5S^'^^W8? training jcgiir$es for trainees; with v 
; " little^ agadli^P :> ^g^8^QRg4?^ : ^ * 1 *^ -r ^ . * ' 



i^^-^-'.v'H-'i 5 - '-'-•'-•""• : '5i«-r-';' *■:*?}'■ V' 5 *'"''' ' ' r - '' 



• , < '.I •J^y 1 




25. • In your opinion, about how many hours per day f or*how many 'days a 
.. week for'- howi-maBy. weeks ia\ ideal or the following trainees in a 
languag^.tralnirig^prpgram?' • (Please,estlmate.). ' • . . 



Number of \ Number of " Number 
Hours^Per Day 1 Days, Per Week of Wfeeks 

o - 



7 



* for trainees with some . ^ 
fcoilege 'training ■- 

* ijor trainees with, little 
'tacademi c background , ii 



4 £feor older trainees 



<V - 



:26." Are you. .sat£sf_ie* with the language' training for older 'trainees? 



26a* if "Kb, please €|xpiai|i ? 



.. A', ' * 



. . * > 4,' : - ' A 7 * 












«<: > / * * ^ /-* ■* 
' ' - - • 'fi*\ Z 

\'Are youT sit: 


Lsfic 






raining prbgtam^ f 


or trainees „' 


^tH>l£^tl^ : 


^acac 


iemi 










v-e/ 
3e' e: 






* • 


*f i * * * 










* < * w ^ ' • 










■ j ■ >• ... i 










r v ' / 7 " ? 



















4 



4 * -r« 



^ <1 



C. INSTRUCTOR SELECTION- AND: TRAINING 

'Please Answer the following questions from your general knowledge of the 
language training program at this site* N 



hm .Who usually selects tji'e language .instructors? (Check all that 
apply.) 

* kl%~ They Peace. Corps 'staff 



TheJFeace < 
>80%. The language coordinator 



r» ♦ 



32# An outside contractor 
17fc The more 'experienced, language instructors 



0% An' outside coiiisult ant other than the contractoiO\_ 
36% * Other please describe;) , [ 



v. 



!• What: is the general availability of language instructors at your 
training , sit^'?-\ (Check one.) . 

."*'•" 

(1) 59% More; ;ins tructor candidates are available than are needed 
" \ fcir \th&prograou* 

(2) 2\% There are* enough instructors but no surplus. 

' " t3)~ - iffi /It is difficult to ^obtain enough instructors • - t 



3.* . Are there certain times of the year whfifc^language instructors are 
more' available than at other times? 4 



v <* ; -';; •; -vfv.'-.. 

3a If "Xes^y ^ jilease-ie^cribe. 




language instructors? 



?4 



/' 



♦ C2)/ x > They 4yg ^^niMliy\-qtfaliigied> 
4rej\aaequajtely qualified. 
AS: 27^, They are wel 1 qualified* 



5. -Are there regular procedures for reviewing or ^evaluating language 
instructors^once "they are hired? > 

' 85# Yea ' 15% No . . / 

5a. If "Yes", please describe who Conducts the evaluation and how it is. 
done. 



5*' , f ^ 



,0? 



t 5b. If language instructors >re evaluated, ' how often aire they: evaluated? 



.-9- ' " ■ '" 



5* \ 



\ ,6 .. Are, newlyuhired language ins.tructor s given any specif ic training 
: - ^ ^ef ore . they- begih^ t / 

\Jf, M Yes",riplease answer each of the following questions* * - 



V^a. WI 



What is the average number of contact hours of training the 
instructors receive? p ' hours 

-(see text) • 

6b. Who conducts/ tfeis training? (Check all that* apply*), 

* 29% the Peace Corps director or other Peace Corps staff , 

. 83% The language coordinator 

. 2k% An outside language contractor -> 
The more experienced language instructors 

" 9 

15% An outside consultant, (other than the language contractor) 
^32? Other (Please describe*) ' ' ta _ 



if ' , 



What does the tfaixiii 


ig involve? (Please describe*) 




[ • 

1 ^ ^6* 


' ** ! - 
*. 












i' : . , 


/ * - x . : - - >v . 










i ^ .... 



















1 



1 .^: s *K 



'. 4" ,V , 



5 



Xpptb&ra^ percentage of €he^nguage instructors at ybur 

Jdte/h^ (Elease estitnate a percentage 

ipr each statemdnt^ averages across sites*) ^ 

. . .-93 : Zf' have native; ; fex;of Iciency in the language * ^ J' * . * . 

\ sjjfykve* had so&/ previous teaching experience # ' * . 

. 95 % Jire citizens of -the host country * ' . 

i <Z v are United States citizens * . * S 

V ^ • * $ 

. . 2 % are citizens of another foreign. country 



6k % have had previous experience teaching the target language in 

the Peace Corps * . • ■ ' -B? 

39 % have had .previous experience teaching the target language 
* outside the Peace Cbrps v 

frOL^ JLhave a. university or college Aeg^^ 



B. LANGUAGE .TRAINING PROGRAH STAFFING , „ 

/l^f&sef'^nspeY^^ from your general knowledge of w .t^e 

language training- program* at this site.. S * " v 

I. Is there .a Peace^Corps^ stiff ;f person whose primary responsibility is 
to # codrdinate tifie7 language training program? I, 

,381 Yes i ■ ,62# No . * : ' ' ' ' 




la. If No,vhow is the language training /^ogram coordinated? (Please*, 
\ describe.) * - . / v "^- v , ^ ^ 




Lev, the. language trainj^g 



2« Are consultants sometimes used to plan or review. 



Yes 



33?. No.. 



. 2a. If ~"Yes'% hot*, are they used?^.(Please describe*) 



•5% 



I. 



' * " ■ r A ,> 



-■a 



- v .v 



; .VrV'< v - . • - • 

i"-^V,V? <: ^ > v'P^'- v.- *^;;;- w'-^c'^ " ' -J 




If:.. 

If"' 

> * - 
**. • * 



' * ; 



♦ 4 



' «/ *v 'A 5: 



E* LANGUAGE TRAIHING PROGRAM EQUIPMENT * % 



Below is a. series of questions about equipment that may be used at this training site. Place a check in the appropriate columns/ If ? . " 
there is any other equipmenVnot listed, please write it in jit the bottom of the page, and then check the appropriate columns.;, * ' , v ">*2^\b$ 



>':f f 

>5. 



Equipment 


Available 
on site? 


Available^ 
locally? 


. How often is it used? 


What^i^t'he 'Sj 
condition of the * 
r equipment? , -4* 


; 4|s th^re^an 
*- adequate suppl: 




• r y .jj. _ -;-v „• > 
be.aad e'-. eas i ly ? 


Yes > No 

:; * ' >i i 

31 ~56 


iii 


Yes | No 

.72 '' 6 


NR 
22 


Seldom 1 Moderately i Frequently 


Poor f Usable ) Good 


Yes i No 

: ^ 1 22 ; 


35,; 
?5i 






I. Xerox x< 


A)) { W . 

pfl pp 1 ^56 ' 


NR. 


(o , w; , in 

ft .Up 


NR 
li 




2* Mimeograph ^ 


6T V 


H 


; '58' 0 


1|2 


8 1 lfc " f 6l* 


111 ' 


ill ' 25 \hk 


17 




17 ' 




22? 




.25 '56 


19 




31 


22 | b 22 




3 , l!i 

— : *- H 


6i 


33, r 6 


61 r 






A. .Tap^e Recorderst ; 
Reel to Reel 


: 6. ,53 




19.28 


53 


^ 














Cassette 


89 v : 3 


„8 


: 58 1 a 


k2 


11 1 61 ,17 


11 


11 1 , 39 39 


11 


;56 ^,3i\; 


ir 


; 42 ;l 36- 22j 


5; Video Recorders 


lU '69 


17 


25 lU2 


33 


25 6 .0 


69 


3 6 [17 


75 


• 19 ,111 . 


67- 


vii;' 119 t>9; 


6. Loudspeakers 

Reel tVReel 








U2 


! ^| 

_. 1 _:■ i- 


* 


1 - ... 




1 ' 






Cassette;'** 


.61 


!25 


19|39" 


' 17 3 13 


77 . 


0.' 3, |11 


86 


it: ' 6 , 


78 


lip: | 8. 78; 


v7,; Film Projector 


53 ( 36lll 


56 3. 


1»2 


**7 '| 31- ,3 


•19 ' 


8 . 28 ,39 


25 


\ 50 ' 19 |31 


31 36 33 


,<8Y - Film Screen " ^ 


hk . kk ill 


50 '17. 


g 


W . 25 . f 3, 


28 


3 17 ,33 


U7 


31 ' 11 : 158 


,25 'i^.io 


-9* Language Laboratory - 's 


3 .78119 


lU '.56 




19 . 3\ 0 


7.8 


3 1 Nfl 6 


83 


• 6 1 lU Ibi 


8 'IT Y5 


10. Otj^r? ' (Please lisf - 
^ check accordingly.)^ 




1 




i 1 : 


1 -r . 




\ ■ ■ / 




H ^ - 




1 * 








i 


1 » 


.1 »> ' • • : 

i 


' / X" " - ' 






i 


i 


J — ' v ' ■■■ - 




■ -N!' • r -V 





if 1 * *' ; 



NQTE;: ^l..figut?es^ -sliovh'in' 'tajbrle-are percentages across ajl responding sitgs (N=lM. Eerceritagf ljri 
^•'\*ijfe&b: , 1,/ -TO*'coluinnvsho^ not ^responding in thi^ category^ , ^ . ^ - . " ' 

• 



^-V^ . ; ' ' . irisu^clentt responses to/provide reliable, data. 



* .* ' **" *■ ''< • 



F. LANGUAGE ^TRAINING ' PROGRAM FUNDING; FACILITIES-/ AND SUPPLIES 

1. .Does the # current Pea^ce Corps budget provide; for adequate language 
.V- , ttaihinjg program staffing, materials, and. training facilities? 

" ■ ^ / ' " " 







■ :.'6S% YeW* i 335? . No •( 



If ?No u , plesa 


se describe what you wotild like to see improved* 


- /V 
















.... N W - 











2. Can' you usually locate 'adequate physical facilities fo* the language 




training classes? 

Q3% Yes ^' . 181 No; 



If "NcrV, please comment. 












- > 






* 


* .. * * * ' * * 








• 


. ■-. . , 5 , 











•7 /I' * - 



^1 



K •* 



3.; . ;D6es the- languJge^tM^ £his< sife usually have an- * 

adfeqi*^ (Check Yes, No, or 

\ . Dpe's ;N6t ip^y^Tt ' ~ *\- ^ - ** ' , f ' % ' 



» Classroom' ma terialsf (pencils ^tablets > 



chalky erasers) 



• Supplies^fo'r reproducing equipment 
, (stencils, chemicals, papei?, etc>) 

' % : ■ ' ' '\ 

Supplies for audio-visual equipment 
(blankf/cassettes, replacement 
projector.^bulbs, etc») 

^ Other materijals? (Please describe and 
indicate- if there is* an adequate * 
supply.) ^ 



-Yes. 



100^ 



No 



Does v Not 
Apply 



^1 



■W1 



Mil?*- 



- Ki 



v ' 

7 V' - 

it. 



ij.; ... 



- ASSIGNMENT .OF TRAINEES' t5 -LANGUAGE CLASSES' 



in^hat toslsare incoming '^u7eiit s ItnltTaliy" assigned to an appropriate" 
language class? . (Ch,e$c all ^at ' app^y..)* < . . 

Trainees Vrer^ndomlfjor arbitrarily assigned to. classes.. • 

,12g. Scores oj PSI interviews administered prior to the trainee's* 
- , arrival on-site. - f. , . , 3 

t ; - ' * » 

Scores on FSL.rtntehriews administer^d\on-§ite prior to the 
beginning of the language program^ w . V - 

I A shaking interview -other than-th'tf FSI^r ~ -V 

7# ' A role-playing situation. ' • 

37Jg Information about previous language training on Peace Corps, 
application forms./' ... 

0% : Scores^ on the Modern Language i Aptitude Test (MLAT). 

. . 5% Scores on a^publl'shed- language achievement test 

■ ;5fc , *Scpn>s on a ibcaliy^prepared placement fcest R , J- * 

- v /17fc A . s elf ap jir ai sa i; % of latJguage prof iciency by the? trainee 

.3TM Some other placement procedure (Please describe.) 



. > v -J 



V 



'J'l 



2., 



If^r test /Involving any written or sprint ej^ materials is used 
i^oj$ ot the following it measures. 



to place 
(Check 



' ;2fr" . Reading Cdmp f^eh'e ion . , 
: V l6j£' , .fcis.tenl^^Cj^t^ensjfeii .*« " .', 
• ;^y^. -.Spea^Ijigt ••? t ,^frV • ' \ 1. 1 



■•t ,, 



>16- 



3. How/ls^the trainee's, .pr.pgr ess in the language class monitored on an 



59%, ^exio^^Hy^MHT^^^ ^Sl interviews. 



i v 



9 t ^ 

5V\ 



(If sbY hqw^of ten are; they administered?) 
/ ^59%./ A ,speaking:;ihterview^ other than the >SI. » ^ 
(If so^'howrof ten are they administered?) 



kl% Role-playing situations. 
(How - of ten^are-they .done ? 



Xl% Quizzes or other types of tests accompanying. the textbook. 
(How often' are they given?) " ' V ' 



27# Quizzes or other typfcs of tests prepared locally by the. 
instructors as a , group. 

(How. of ten are they administered?) _^ ]_ 



22% Quizzes or other^types^oih tests "prepared t^y" the individual, 
instructors. 



(How often are thej^4dministered?) 



88% General student performance, during the class sessions^ 
29% Some^ other progress testing technique. (ple|^ describe^). 



Once assigned to a class, what^flexibility is tAere R 



move tq &?m&r£ basic ^or.mqte^dvanced class etc 
performance "in; the clissrocxi? "(Check pne.^ * 

J (1) S3fc it is, routinely done/ 

' ; ^2). It happehs-occasionally,* 

'(3)1 />3%{ ilt ' jrairel^,^ if ' ^ye^ ^ occurs 





<5- 



4 ft*' ■* 



K > 'Vi 



: 5'.' On what basis Is the trainee's language proficiency detenniiied at- the 
completion of the pre-seryicie program? (Check all that apply.) 

, x J>kf FSI interviews ^administered- on-site c ' ^ 

x _ . <k*f ; ^^i^ iri i interview other than tlie FSI 



.Hi 



\ 



njg - ■"i^ cfljffp laying situations 

gfc Pufrlikhsd tests accompanying the textbook (i.e., part -of- the 
textbook 'program) / * t . \_ 

2g f A published achievement test not part, of fhe textbook! program 
^ *itse$f . (Please gitfe title and publisher of test.) A 



,3* 



■ '-3 



V 




1^ A lojcall^prepased -acli jevemesnt test developed by the ins tructors 

. as^ group.' . ■ b - . v > ,. 

Lp'caa^ereoared\achleveflient tests developed individually, by 
instructors- ■»'.•'" " • ' «' * . 
. ' ' * ' - ' " . f •". ■* • ' \ 

2 2% ^>fi he trainee is asked to <f ill put a ,self-appraisal check list x ^ 
^j/ or tp; evaluate his/her - own 'proficiency . in ^6me. other way, * 

^_>The iisf wctorsi as a' gro^p meet to discuss and eyialuaj| the 
, ; / languag^profi^ ' 

friff..\ The lMjEtttCil6r -Wrlt^i 'a;:brief , summary of the trainees' 

12jg The instructor ^v^"the^tri4xiee^aa^ex»ll grade* or other 
i fatih^ bas.^f ori^ 

- Non-^guage-tfeachin^ 
^ ' 7T axe. aiked^ib :^ language/ - 

* ' - gQtne ^-'Otter^rtfi^jj^cy testing technique (Please describe.)^ 




' ' ' 



' if^zIC^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ . rf r ' ' 



■J 



v. 




6>^ :A?e tjiere ^ of the* trainees' nonverbal, 

' 6a^;J^ v Y¥si!r]p*ren a**~ these *?8t-s' or assessments -given? XCheck, all 
'\ that ap^ly.v)" * - t « : ' „ . 

,^y A|"# beginning ^of' language training 1 v ^ 
27% - During, language training ' - >• 

Igg At tW^end. of the. pre-service trainirtg., 

6h. If tests or assessment measures for nonverbal communication are 
. given, please'br;iefly describe. . , * 







— ? • 












• * 






















r * : " 






* i " ' . 










— % — 




4 



r -5 



<: 



H. IN-SERVICE LANGUAGE TRAINING 



^^^^^t^^i^i^^^^^^^^*^^ there been any provisions fo* 
.^SkS^^^S^^^^^^^^''^ ta- ^8 et language? , ^ 

^^^S^^ffS"-. Yes. > Wji .-..No : '-.J . • ' ;? .. . 



1 ; 



. -if. 



IS 



* 



..la. If "Yes", what; have they been? -^Check all that apply.)' ^7 ~ 

20% , In-service volunteers take part in regular* pre-service language^ v 
* jf ' • . x ; courses. , ^ \* r " r^r>^.."'' < "7 \/^<**< 

s 68$ In-service volunteers; take7 language' dashes "gstf>ecially designed^ 7* 
: fpr-to?-service -meeds. 1 r >^ x / ' * . 

/ ~* **9ff There, are no. formal language classes for in-^eryice volunteers, " . * 
^ bixt they are encouraged . to~ study ;thV language oil their own," 
" v * \ ' obtain^ tutors,, etc. • 



22% ' - p Other (Please describe.) , ; " " < a " ^1 



lfi. When was the last in-service training given? From ; r to _^ ^ ^ 

a H ; " * ; " ,Mo# Year Mo * Ye ^A 



v lc# AbouG .how many volunteers* we^e i,n the last in-service training? 



jZv -How many hours of fon^l,7in-service language instruction ;would a 
V firsts year and second ,(year volunteer received 

. ^ (see text - ^. \ v 

, A first, year volunteer vould receive* hoursT 

*\ • ^7- <t (see ^ext) * ^ v ^ 
A* second year: volunteer wotfld y receive hours. 



l|7 : , v '-:' J " 
- ■ 

i t 7 3a^ If /the in-service training is Qp T tional, what percentage o'f volunteers 

h-^ ; -7'7 v' '.attend?- i7attend/^ ' " — • 



3. Is the in-service language insfcruction mandatory or optional? 

; 4 W / ■ • ( '"y.\. ' - ■ ■ -7 ■ ' ^ ^ 

• .:22^ , Mandatpry /78l , Optional -(.Base ,N*37l ^ 



4. Are you ^sati|fied ^ in-service language training? 1 ^"*-*^>^^m 

hkm.ii^q impriawements you would like to make. , \/" , " \4fA* 



Iv^-.^'.t' ' .7- 5 -7 7 *' ? ,-7- \"' 



f.-? 1 ^* . *»-VV, V.-*"* V ~v 



9* 



1 ' ' 



4 I. ■ TEACHING MATERIALS USED IN THE; LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM • V . 

The, following questions\aye about ;the MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED language 
tprograin at ! th^s site. 1 *' ' 



1. Plaice a pheck ($ f by all the materials lifted* below that were used* 



B^- 'TexttfeokCs) 

Course' syllabus 
&5z? Locally .prepared handouts 

Films 6t bther visual materials 



56#*Audio tapes or cassettes v 

63% Local newspapers . or magazines 



29% Other (Please describe.) 



2. 



If* one <*r more textbooks yere useS in "the language program, please 
g^ve^the following information, for each text> ^ 



Title 



Author 



Date o£ Publication 
Publisher 1 



Who 
(1) 



y/nsed thertext? (Check one.) 

Ohly^the instructor(s) y - 
Oiy _j "T-BoCh the instru£tor(s^ and trainees 



9 



..v.. 




V 



. V.-- 




t2V- 



2b. 



Title - 



Author 



Date of Publication 
Publisher 











Who 


used the text? 


(Check/one •) * ' » - • * 




(D- 


Only the 


instructor(s) " ^ ' „ 








v. 


> * 

(2) 


Both the 


instructor(s)'and trainees 


0 



' • ' 7 J 

, > 4 



2c. 



-Title / 



Author 



J 



Date of Publication; 
Publisher , 



Who -used the text? (Check one. ) 
■CI). Only- the ins tructor (a) 



(2) 



] Both t}ie instructors). and ^trainees 



3/. I£ a textbook was not used in the language program,Vwhat materials 
\were used?. (Please describe.) " °. 



.tegs:? 
, r 't 



.'V } 



(Please - degc r ibe 



ft 



-.1 T 



/ _ 



1 FRIT 1.11 . ' D v j > v - ^J, 



1 ' ' 



3 ' W : ? v 4...,- lk.a sy.ila^ ^ir-usea, check one- of the following. ; * 
'•"Xli^joS It was' made especially for this language training course 
•?-^)' 30* It' was; adapted for use in .'this, language training course.- ig. <•/,;•: 

there' a complete draining package oi an integrated set of materials, l.rj 
cWW'tefcts/' submental materials, quizzes, etc.) used as the . 



5/* Was 

.(including ~, __ rr -_— . - - 0 

• • basi* of' instruction- for the language training program? 

60/£ Yes £jj»0? No '/ • . 

6- Are yoxS satisfied with the current language training materials? 
51? Yes . k9% No 



6a\ If No, what materials' do you need? (Please describe.) 



T. — ~ — 7 



X 



. 3§ 




For each of the possible language training activities listed below, place 
^ check in the appropriate column to indicate the.e^tr^nt to which that 

activity was used* in the most recently completed prdHfervLce 'language < t 
straining program. .-^S' / . 



9 

* 


'0 

. NOT 
USED 


' USED IN PROGRAM " - . 


? m 


ase N for "not used" percentage: 

f % *" s» ■* ' 

' TRAINING ACTIVITY 


OF ' • 
, MAJOR . , 
IMPORTANCE 


• -'opV- 

SOME- *' 
IMPORTANCE 


OF 
MINOR . 
IMPORTANCE 


? 1# Formal classroom language- — »~. 
D instruction* ' 


(1) 

o% ; 


(2) • 

i 

100# 


(3) 
0% 


(4) 

0% . 


39 2# Individual language tutoring / 


5% 


38% ■ 


kg% 




kb 3. "Home stays" with host country 
families (weekends or longdr) 


15% 


795? 


15% 




/ 4« Lectures or othfer formal 
Up . presentations by host cquntVy 
nationals ix^ target language 


35% 


195? 


/502 - 




^•"'^Jlequired language laboratory 
39 , w „ practice ' ' 


92% " 


> 

* __i 


r- ■ 

* 


• 


6* • Optional language laboratory . 

39 practice 

' ■>* * * 


t 

'lk% 


\ 






* 3£T* 7* Role play^ngositiiations * ' . 


■\ Q% . 








*8» Courses, iic other subjects 
39 taught- in the target 
language v 


%6% " 


'2355 


m * 

t, ' 

hi% '< 




9v Total: language immersion ' - 
38 (trainees sp^ajc only the 
target 'language at *all 

times) ; 


r 

• > 

k2% 




— 

° .v 
lk% 




* 10. ' "Modified language immersion 

(trainees speak, in the 
38 ? target languagekf or • limited 
specif led /-times) . 


11% 


— * * ,* « 


' m»s • 


* • 9% * ; 



Bracketed percentages -based on ^ 
total nuttier marking 2/ . 3y"or 



Not, analyzed due.tQ insufficient "use^, fn prpgram" respohse^rate^ 



Kv, LANGUAGE GOALS y 



itten 



W Does voiik tpreTserviee training program presently 'bav^^ 
^ cf 9 f DmL'h nf i^s. basic! la ncuaee /communication/ cultural gofe 



statement ,\6t % /its' basic language/$<tomunication/cu^ gq^ls? 
- _83lY.es ' ' J 71 Ho 

y - — 

la. If "Yes 11 , please includCa copy of this 'goal statement when 'you 
'return this questionnaire. If "No", please state below what the 
goals of * the language training program appear^to be- 



_ 



iT^W^n evaluation at the end of the language training program as . 
to whether .the goals have been achieved? * 

* . ' 92% Yes*-' .-.8% Nog: •* , • * - 
2a # if "Yes*£ please describe how the evaluation is done* ; . . — 



3: 



3.' tJhat happens, if the. goals of the language training program are not* ^ 
- neTt? (Please describe;^ . • 




.- v' 



>;4 



„ 4.\ ;js ; there a. specif, led. "target 1 ! level on the FSI scale that the trainees j , 
'V -^houidxeach- by the end of the*pre-servi^e graining for the primary / ; ^vj 
'[ /^language jahd" the- secondary language? ... > "v" 

. / ' ' ' ' /' : '"' * • * J . * ^ * ■; .'. 

For the /prima 17. language > *79fc Yes 21% No ' V * , y 

|r' v , * For the^sltonda'ry language 37% Yes 63^ No • (N=19) ■ :r r ? : i 



- \ ; • * m , ,\ ' M (see text) > . 
4a. "If "Yes"* please give the level(s). c Primary _ Secondary 

4b. If -"Yes 11 , how Here the- level or ^jvels established? (Please, describe.) 



5; . \s -there a specified score on any other kinH/4f test (either published 
\ _or Lg^allj^prepared) that the 4 trainees ^shptuy reach by the end of 
preriservice training? 4 



\ 



For the primary language : 25% Yes . 75% No 

For the secondary language Yes ,?!% No CN=23l 




5k." I£' ,, Tes , !! f :pEeaae identify tie test -and give the score level* * 
• established . ' j ( ^ v , f. 

" r ' ' " • ' • " " , / 

The te^st is : (see text) > : !• 

- ■* "~ 1 ~ ~ : • w 

^e scor6 level, is * - . > * ^ A 

** > , * , , *• 

6. Is thfere a. specific written statement of the- basic langu ageVcomm unication/ 
cultural gpai^/for in-service training? *' ' ^ \ 

I ' - ' : - , - . 

6a. Is " Yes ^*pi ease iiilrude a, copy of this statement when you returns 
• ! this/.qu^stio^ "No'V please state below what the goals of • - , 

-thfe inrse^ic^ 



;{->' 




?•'■ * 



' * t. .INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES AND ACTIVITIES * * "* ^>>^ r ^ 



^ .Below is a list of possible inXtwotfoWl ^ggacfi^Fand actiy^ti^* 

^Please indicate whether this* act iv£t^Ls frequently, used > o'cca s tonally- 
'used, or rarely of never used> by "placing a checkup) in tiie appropriate 



^column^/ v v 



I. Instructor introduces new vocabulary in context 
(for eyfiimple, as part <jf a dialogue). 


£'3# 


'5? 


3%. 


2.. The instructor uses dramatic techniques and 
props to make meanings clear or introduce Qew 
* language material. 1 * 


72% 


•26% 


3% 


3* Traineesfcfcften sit in aifeircle for classroom 
work* * I* 1 . * 


-• 

66% - 


20%- 


15% 


* • x \ # 
4.' The^ instructor concentrates on one particular 
aspect of tfce language (for example, pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary, grammar) during ,a ^ 
^^part icular . class Hour. 


t 

39% ; 




20? 


5y9g^e target language is ijsed exclusively, by 
: the instructor and trainees; English is not 
permitted. / n 


#■ 

615S 


32% : 


1% 


— — ! ■ ; — — ~ - 

.6. Trainees arS^given pseudonyms which they us6 

i in the language class. : 

. " * 








iine ♦ ins true tor mattes use u± unmuiai pax^a iu 
teaching ^pronunciatiqp. 








8* Instructor provides pronunciatiqn models for 
4 trainees to imitate (individually or in 
group)*. . \. c 




13% 


% 


'9. Comimihicatiye. .games' and/or problem-solving' 
) act£vitiesr£re used during the class period. 




h6% 


10% 


Instructor learfs 'pkttern-practice'drills in 


68* 






— -> ' f . , . :i . 

11. Instructor -re^srprinted^texfis aloud in * ' 

class, ff d^hnmgle^ magazine articles;, 

. new^aper/clip^ ; 


••art • 




, 1 




i 




-27- 




12. Emphasis is placed on having comf ottable,- relaxed 
surroundings during the language class. 7^ 


• 




Qfo 


13* The instructor uses pre-arranged hand motions oc 
other gestures to elicit *and/or correct' student 
'responses. * ^ V 






5% 


14. * Trainees are permitted to ask the instructor to 
give them the target language equivalents <>fym ' 
English phrases or sentences they wish to express 

, . * in £he target language.- 






27* 


— ** ; 

15. Soft music I 

• work. , 


is used as a- background for classroom, 


2# . 




90* ^ 


16. m Trainees recite dialogues froq memory. 


20$ 


39# • 


Ul%i* ***: 


17. * Instructor issues commands for physical actions,' 
> which the trainees "then; carry out. 








1 ^ -& 1 — 

18. Trainees are. given instruction in important 

nonverbal aspect's of communicajflon in the host 
. country; /setting (for * example ^proper -pefspti- 
* to^eraon distance; during 'conversation, 
appropriate -eye cfontact,. etc.). 


* 




* * * 


•19. Ins true torS^^.pajjtpmime to exf^ain what 
^sometfttng means. V —--s* 0 




t 




% 20.~ v '\tn~"'the ; ;classrbom; periods of, Mlepce ^ are^used^ 

//'during * whi^;the :traiiwfs reflect on the ^ 
^ TnateStal being learnecu : / . o' A '~"~ 

'*-V^ - ^/' T ;r — 


> 12J5 


■ 27% 


61^ ~ ^ 


21*.-: Itfs'truptor cof^ects student by Seating the 
v word d .or ,phrase~.CG^ than b£ 
' e^licit^ error). \ . 


- ^ 

1 - ' 

66% 


^ 




22. -Any reading dr writing tKat .is done is ,bafld * - 
"'on what,, the trainees* have practiced Orally 
first. ' s " * - % _ ts \ 


■ 8q£ - 


18%-^ 


Sljf-V? 


23. Instructor jrakes note of traihe^' 'eicrors^so * W 
vs _as* tp ad just -lesson plapping. '\ ^ ^ _ _ 






•: 7>N- 


' - correct r es ports es; .* "* . J. - 




! ?i5?: : 





* ? 




25< «Train^es~ex?eate^its,- dialogue's,^, or 'other ' 
ori'gi'nki mterlaa, in ^-'target language-.^/ • 


59% " 




" 12? 


ok, Af far Vio4na nrPQpntpii A pt*amma r rule* trainees 

^ constryct sentences usingy the rule. * 


63JS ,f 


-,22?; 


■ -17? -j 


97 - . T7oa*44 and - ur ,, f ria 4 e _ oilrffl eaiial attention * 
• .vitlv listening and spe&ifog. x , % * - " 






/." Vo? 


28. Instructor uses activities designed to gert- 
-t nooc fn' pvnf pqq their own^ t>ref erences or 
values* " 




•3855 


!*• * 

15? 


29. Instructor explains 'grammatical points, usipg 
target language* >* , 




39* 




30. Instructor givek dictation (reads target y 
& - 'language sentences aloud which are written 
ou c in carge t i language yoy * 1 toi ucc » / • 

J". ' ~ ' 7~ ' 




* 


i 

J 53? 


31. - In a group' setting, trainees are encouraged * 
i to. snare ana aiscuss xnei* tiiuuguco *uu, 
>^f e^ilng^^aboixt "the learning process. 


- 5 0 


• 

.29? 




s>Z»>^ instructor encourages- stuuemp wtxec 

. > original notes, paragraphs, fetters, 'etc. j 

• in the target *lahgua|e-. *, " ^ 




■ i»6? 


20? 


— i ^ ^ — — ; 5 : ; 

33. Trainee; efrors are used as a basis from 
which; to demonstrate points* of gramma^ 


- 

51% : 


• 32?: 




34.'- ^ree (unstructured) <^ttversation is used M , j 

V' -Via class. • ' ^ * ' ... 


'66$ . 


"'29? 


r ■» 
•5? 


35f ;*astt»ct$» plws ^pe recorded '^terial .to, 
Icias? for list§rhl^iff compr^hensiori, practices 

/* • ?. • ■ . . , ' i 


■10% 


J* i 


> 


.7i n a 1 l, , ; ; — — , — ' -» - — 1 

36*. c §f iTdents^are: ;pj^^"dzV^$; iht b small : v ^ 
' ' 4 groups to , \ * 




2h% 


" 10? 


{$%^ ^ Tta^ght; first, ^ v I 




23%: 


• " -8?; 


3^. ;instrtcto^ tp v ^ t 1 
^/ eiici*<sppech ^ " ^ ^ 


63%. 


; 32? 


5-yr 




73? 



" v -» t ^\ 



^39 • ^ ^ttti^giftti^ to -be; itaug^t are 

- ^Si'selfected /IcfcQr 3ing> to their usef ulriess\in ' the 
XtC.^ trainees* particular job assignments. 

*~ l» : / - . ; ' • ~ ^- :. - / • — ^ 

,40. Trainees are discouraged :f^pm."speaking tint 11 they 
" Vj^SS^Veady*; the . -Ustening-pttly- period «may last 
r * several weeks.* ^ ; - . 

V iJ ' » V^J £j 




--41.%The instructor, controls aid directs the class as 
an, J, prchestra leader" of drills, s'tuden^ 
responses, etc. • , 




42. Trainees are allowed to suggest the material^they^ 
want to learn in the target language. 



43. .Trainees engage in, rapid-f ire' oral drill. 



» 44,. The instructor tries to- prevent trainee errors 
• by caref u J&y^a equencing- and introducing , new 



0 



^uotnparea^ tp th"e ; : sjQi^^sj|^th'e' instructor' 
/Speaks yej^li^ classy. s 



\46* :Trainges^arg -^coura^g^b^correct r one- y 
" >?« ■ ^ .another's errors. . : T ' % \. . . - \ 



47 . .In are e ^ cour ^^ d 

to . shared and disctTss^their 
•f^ei^^V^s£ng:'th^ta ^ge^ language. ^ 

|8i « The 4*s£ructor, Is '^^^^p^^^^^^ . ~ 



are engaged- in ^^^taisk^ 



49. Rbds, and cff^t^are- used to introduce .new 
w < language •mpte^fjuL*/* 1 ^ . - - 



50 i. Trainees are given' 
• , their . tran^iatti-oriis v. ^ 



fa^uikry lists 'with 



MV» Trainees:- l&^r^^-gra^tlca^; structure at 
>•.. .a 'time^fdh V carjef uljffi p^nn||vsgquehce; 



5635 



395 



75? 



56?. 



52*- 



US*. 



■ 28$ 



J0. 



-23? 



32Jf 



5135 



-U3* 



. 18* 



U3* 



,3U£ 



49$ 



"36* 



'm%- 



15% 



■12% 



10%- 



13% 



8% 



IP* ' 



12* 



■ 7* 



36*. 



1>8* 



8*" 



V 



53. Grammatical structures are f introduced jFtKhin. the 
context of. a ^articular language .task Cfor/ 
example.^apologizing,-" "doubting," "req^stlng" , 
^ etc*)* 7 . • * 1 * •* * / 

^ - - ; ; i ■ 


~«^- 

50?-' 


i 

1 39? 


11? 

/ 


54. The instructor explains grammatical^poiiits,- using 
|> >'.y English. ' / V ^ 


• r 20^ 


-.39? 


4 -' 

Ul?' 


► Tra-tnp*»R\ orohibited from' using English in 
class. *" " ' * \^ 


56?. 


2U? 


20? 


56.' the. vocabulary^-presented is directly related to * . 
the work the tfcainifes" will be doing. - " * • 


63? 


33? 




< V ■ « i - ■ 
57* Cultural f eatures^rfef lecting daily life in^the 
host country arp incorporated in dialogues or 
other classroom activities. # ( „ • -* 


• ' 935? ' 




r 

oft 


58. ' Trainees learn songs in the target language; 


32? 




20? 


: '— " — : — ; — ^ ; 

59. .Trainees are given specific instruction *nd 

practice in communicating in the target language 
* Vrer nav>anhrael no iicine cestures* etc* in .order , 
to "get around deficiencies in vocabulary or 
grammar.^ ^ , , J, ^ 


* 

39? 


f 

ft 


32? 


60. Trainees, take part' in roJLe-playing situation* 
t to.vpractice. previously learned material. - * 

• • • . 


* 59?/' 


y 

39?? 


2f, 


61.; trainees translate .from target language Into .■ , 
English or yiira^yer^i ' ■ - 


• .27? 




32? 
_s_: 


, — ■ ' " ■ — . T~ " * # 

-62^ Trainees are expected -to> learn grammar by * - 
\ observing patterns i 'of structure ani becoming. 
\ aware of these patterns. j . ' * . 


<* 

51? 


s 

-37? 


. 12? 


^,:\trainees are neve'f given explicit, grammar > 
' '< tjules; they iitf er ?ih^f rdfi the examples 

*%prbvided# - . *' - '* • 


33? 


31? 


• 36? 




< -i 



as* 



.v 



V.:_ • ^„ - * 



... .•.■ rr; -r..v; 
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M. 1jse of fsi- interview * 

: : « ^> 

' • ' \ . > 

* K f \ • 

# The following questions, are about the use of the FSL interview in the 
language training prbgram at this site# 

1. As of the end of fiscal -year 1980, how*many of ficially,. trained and 
currently certified FSI testers were. available locally either at^the 
training site or within an hout or so of - it? ^ : 

,2* How are FBI interviews administered and scored at* this site? (Check- 
* one.) (£ase>N-3*0 « % . ■ " 

(1) Ulg a single tester converses with the trainee and immediately 
assigns a scores The interview is not tape recorded.*'* 

' r * • ' *• • . 

(27 _15? A single tester converses, with, the trainee and immediately 

assigns a score* The interview is tape recorded, What is \ 
. p the ^ubsequent^use of the tape recording? 



'( (3) ^2% A.Wingle tester converses witfL.the trainee but does not 
A % . starfcign a score/ The interview *i.s tape recorded and the 

;% recording is la.ter, evaluated to: arrive £t a- sco^e. . 

* "* • (4) Two tesifetrs are nfesent during* the interview and di&cuss and 
' arrive at * x scor* immediately- following the interview*. Tiye ; 
< 1 "* interview is not tape recorded. * . *' • I 

'(5) Two testers are present during the interview. and .discuss and 1 
^ * * arrive at a score immediately following the interview* The * 
* interview is tape-recorded* " x What* is t^e subsequent use of 
the tape recording?' r ___ ' ^ 




( 6) 'j^fTvcf 1 testers are present 'during the^interyiew but do not 
. as&ign^a scote. 'JThe interview is Jtgge^ recorded and the 
> ^recording is later evaluated to arrf^ agt^ score*. 
\" ' " r • " " . ■* . ; - - " * 
- « (7) Sopfi other procedure is*iised fbr administering and scptirfxg 
^ the interview* iJPlease describe*)' 



* 4 



3. In addition to the^total* global) MI score, is* any use made of 

the ESI; "language factor" Scores (i.e.!, separate ratings' of -Listening- * 
/ '^pfieHehsion, Pronunciation, Grammar, ^Vocabulary, and Fluency).? v , 

' 38f' Yes ' '62^8 Wo " ; , * # • * 

3a/ If "Ye?"; please describe the use^made, of; these "factor" ratings. . 



'4. In your opinion, in general, do trainee scQres'oh tHf ?SI accurately 
*' "reflect the trainee's ability to communicate in ttfe target language 
effectively and appropriately iji fes or her job assignment? CN=3o) 

, ' / D " ' 

50% Yes M No * *\ * 



*^a» if "No", pielse explain* 




■ -'. T V - . 

- "*. * - ' * - • * ' " 

~* ,Sw * In the course 'of the training ptogr.am Cand/or^s-a restrlt^bf •the" 
V"' volunteer' s*in^field activities) do percept ibi| v changes in level 
_ I" : " jj£ communicative ability take plaAe without ..being reflected in a 

^ \311- No (£=35). . ' . * 



^han|ed FSI score? 69% Yes 
5a. : if "Yes 11 , pieas.e explain. ' 















' ' t . ••• 

*- 

- -«. - * ' 


: - • - . . » 








V*. ' % ■ 

















v * v. ; , 
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1 



Jr. 



v J -fit. 



1 T-nr. 



6. What is the typical range -of F&T scores (including plus values if 
applicable) shown by *he trainees "on entry into the pre-service 
training?- (Questions 6-7: see text)', 



to 



The entry scores for the primary language range from^/ 

•> "r r I ■"■ ' ■ . • • 
the entry scores for the secondary language range ,fs<pm to 



6a. What is the average FSI' score of these students on entry?— .■<•_• 
■i- Primary language . ' * . Secondary language' 

• 6b. What is the typical range of FSI scores shown by- .these students on 
completion o£ the pre-service training? *. L_ 

' ■ V i •'• 

* The end-bf-tiraining stores in t£ie primary language range* 

from / to - . \ x 

* * s 

A - The end-of-t raining scores in the secondary language range 
>- from v_ td * . ' 

— t — — • •:• . . -. 

7.. *tiha£ is th^ayerage FSI score ,bn cpmpletion of training .in the 
"v*. ' primary lai^is'age ^nd the secondary* 5 " language? ■ ' . * 

. ♦ ;is the aVeragfe score in the primary language * /' 



J V "V v *ib the average" score "in- the^ secondary language 

' '.. ' ...' ■ ■ ' ; \ ■ f x 

'8'. .Does the FSI interview as- administered a€ your site routinely include 
a role-playing situation, in which- tHfe student serves as- an informal. 
' interpreter 'between the v ^o testers? - (Check one.) CN=36) , 

(XX Q$ *V rarely or nevfr part of; the interview. „\ x 

',***» „ * * » • , ' * 9 . 

(2) 25JJ..-This is usediqn certain occasions or with* students ^atr certain 
• levels*. '"(Pleasfc explain.) ' 



?. , In, your opinion, what; Is the . minimal level of proficiency at thfe 
/.completion of pre-service training that is required for adequate 
/job pefcfortteiice (on the FSI interyiew scale) in the° primary and- 
secondary language? ( see text) ' ' > 

for the primary language . fofr the secondary language 



• (Level) ■ • (Level) 

-1&.. What kind of 'feedback is given, to the trainees concerning thejlr j m» 

performance 'on theXSI interview? (Check one.) (H=3oL - 

> *> ,x * 

. (1) 11% Only ^the .FSI . global score is given. , k 

- ' - 4 * * .' \ J . \ . .. 

(2) lh% Additional feedback on strengths and weaknesses of gragitfcar,'. 

pronunciation, vocabulary, etc. is given if requested by 
h the trainee. ...... ) 

(3) 69^ Feedback is given routinely as 'part of all interview^/ 

» 

11. Does the FSI interview meet your testing heeds? ( N= 35) v 

• • \ , 

' h6% Yes . '5W No . ' /■ \ 

• V ■ • •-. x « . . ~ . 

11a. If No, how is it inadequate and what changes would you recommend?- - 




K. ORGANIZATION Og^EACE CORPS LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMff * 'J^ 

'in this section of the survey," we aye interested in your opinions and ^ 

observations about^o^ihe Peace Corps language training program is 
Currently organized*?*^ ^ ; . . 



1. , Who assesses tKe -langiiage r,trainlng"nee4s and sets the- language 
> : ' t^ining.,^ 



21% Petfce^Cb^ gpsg/cpunt^&gehey. Cf or 

^v-^ ; ^*r * T : - : "/'?^^i^\ t i§t^i'8try of: ^ 

'Spy? ea.ce, qbfps^Directoy \ J 'y^iS^tftrjSp- , 

,;9py;tangua^e Coofdin^tor , , Ottier (please specify. ) - 



i 



2;?* Aire' you . satisfied with;* the present arrangement for defining language . v 
t needs and goals' a't thissite? < 



7 1 1 

7 v 

/ 



71% Yesr . 29% No * f 



2a.,£f M No M , piAAgA explain^ " • ? L. — : 1- " 



■v7 



3.'. Do^ou communicate- with Peace ~C6rWWashington about any o£ tfi|j 
.following? (Cheek. "Yes 4 * of. "No" For each statement ITelow.) , . 



Jlout hbw^ t 



_L_^ — , - YgS NO 



Assistance or, information «&out hbW to develop language ^ 

graining programs. • ; ' < " -322- JSL1N=37} ■ 

Assistance or information about problems that may. occur 1 _ _ ^ ' 

. In the language training program. •. - ■ -22£± J^S^jn . 

Request for potentially more appropriate .training materials. v 
Requests .f or potentially more' appropriate testing "and # " ^ " 

assessment, techniques. - ' _ j • .... < _2°L. oUg — ( 

--Recommetrdation S -for f teacW trainingjractices, teacher ' ' 

".l^di6g/qf u teachercevaluation^techniques. _2££_ Safi-L"-- 3 " 

^infprmatiosi "concerning language training activities at *. -■• • . 

^o their Peace CorpVs«esT ' - ^ J*&Ls .; - " 



Information concerMng^raining in the same language at/ _ 
different Peace Cori^tes., ; ^ ; / 

Requests for Jangu ^^coordinator. • " ^ 32% . ■ . 

Requests- for otl^e^language consultants. • > 1*2% - 5fl£ (N =36) 

If other iAfoftation or assistance i%iequested, please describe briefly.. 



1 ^; .Ar^you satisfied w£th ^at^ Corps /Washington support? (N=3ll 

68^ s Yes. " % _32$U No x< • - 
Aa.» If" No, what further support Ss^ needed? \ 



f 



ft/-*: . - 



0. ' GENERAL OPINIONS AND; RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Js there anything about language training programs \that we have-not 
discussed in the questionnaire which you feel is important and should 
be taken into 'consideration? / ' 




(33 



* >4 



2/ ' Are there any special conditions or circumstances that either facilitate 
or impede effective language/communication training at this site? (N=3**) 



50% Yes 50% No 



2a. If "Yes", please explain* 



V 4 .i? 



3. What' additional support services would it be helpful for Peace Corps/ 
Washington to. provide for your language training prograin? 

-V — 1 : 1 r- — ' 

,v / k_ : • g ^ v • , * \ ■; 
















y 






r *£**w- ; S< \\_ 
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. \ In .order v *ta; obtain "further important background* information about^your , 
language training, program,, we would request that x ou sen< * u .s one c°P$ °' 
'/""teach of the fol^owinjg materials if they are.*available a£ your. site. 



. * {XT Any written- statements of the goals or objectives of v yqur 
; t 0^. ^ \ ^ : ianguaf^ ? trainihg v program, y ' ~. 

. - J v »• <JS Jt^) .A course syllabus, or other document' describing the contents 
' * _/ .^nd ^quielncin^ f of *jthe language; program activities.. I > 

1 v - *y - . * 'n- 4 * * , ** J < . : " . 

• (3); Copies of any placement or prof iciency: tests that you have 
♦ _ ; developed .locally. / / , • . * y \ 

, : (A) ^Any btheif 'materials that'you f6el would be relevant. 



» Please include th ess e^materials along with the return' mailing of the 

questionnaire Qniytif, it will not .delay t*^yeturtV of the questionnaire 
J x * " beyond tte^fiBX*^^ll9 ( .0AY deadline.' If^W f^ tot send these materials 
^at this time^ then please; send tltem as soon as you can. • • / 

i;, - ^ Thank you* again, for, your, .cooperation and^assistance. 



t, 




liraf contacts with Director," Language* Coordinator, 
Group meeting of teachers', impossible. * 
\ , , anonymity ' 

- survey data onl^ no individual tcjachters identified e 

- no identifiable feedback to .Director or Coordinator 

- will provide feedback to individual' teacher, if desired 

- some teachers mhy be visited more 'than bnce, some npt at all * , 
Classroom observations, ^ 

- 12-15* per country t, 

» 

- must 1 range among '(a) levels, (b) class sequences, (c) different instructors 
(not specifically selected by coordinator) 

- form; should be completed fully.. Especially Important: class summary and 
remarks • . - . ' ^ - ■ • ^ v ,, 

- data not shown on form: M-F, HCN,^srfmfe way to identify observatipns of 

same instructor • * > 

• - , - t " • « 

' j. give feedback on observations, if requested 1 i 

\ • : . . . n 

Meetings with Director, Coordinator. v ' / 1 [ > 

'* ~ '' ^ ./ * ' j * 4*' - . 

t - reviettest of tooics ahead/of time (special note of ;anything not yet 

x covered) . * " VI * * 

- opportunity* to let director, coordinator give info, not anticipated 

• ■ * • " * :\ : ' \ 

^ in questionnaire . h % <T , 

.*< - meeting should be, written up as'soon as possible (desirably, immediately^ 

• . - " ' ' ' . J .V * > M : *' 

*' after meeting) V ^ * 

Cbhversations with teachers/trainees/volunt'eers. 

write up by no later than .end of* day. ( * 
J -separate i&ite-ups not ' neeW, fiut number of people and thjeir backgrounds 
should be indicated - % , ' m . 



"3 ». < i 



* "' - any important ane'ctodaL infx>. should be written up ^detail 
6. .Fi-lling out second questionnaire. ■ - ' . . 

- by end bf visit, a secorid .survey questionnaire .should be filled, out 
fo* that site, as completely as possible. ^ * 



J 



V/ To bring back: t - 

1. .Completed (first) questionnaire for 'sites not yet responding. 

2. Second questionnaire. . * t 

3. Observation "forms forl-each .c^ass visited. 

■ \ Ai Detailed write-ups of meetings with director, coordinator. • 

5. Summaries of information obtained from teachers, trainees, volunteers; 
• 6. An overview wri^e-up of training pr.ogram at that site.' 
* < 7*. Syllabuses and language learning goal statements (if not^sex* with 

questionnaire).:.*;* f , * . 

v ' VM V %SI data (if available).* > " % • J " * ? 



> ^ - * * 



■ X 



•3^ 



.4 



PC Director 



Explain reasons for project and describe 
Anonymity of -data gathering 



To be covered? 



goals of language trainin| program as 

t , # % 

structure of program 
perceived degree of success of prograi^ 
"sensitive spots" in current program 
messages to Washington 
.pther topics 



0 



A 



;ERLC 



Coordinator Interview 



First contact: * , r 

€xplain reason for project? * 

why this site selected _ * . * . • • 

- • , ' • ^ % 

anonymity of* data gathering * « . * . 

• c * ■ ? 

Arrange schedule for visit: > : 

* . - » V ' • • .* • 
t « * i . ■ 

p classroom observations • : 

v 3-4 classes £^r day * ' » . ' 

visits to cultural training/health services classes, etc. 
not concentrating on the instructor, but on classroom activities 
(arrange short group meeting with instructors if possible) 

conversations with teachers v 

* * * * \ 

conversations with trainees/volunteers : % % 

*: * - — • 

Secbnd contact: * 
" What training has 'led up to this point - Mat will, follow' (iU^ situate 
current* classed in total program) . - • 

Any appreciable differences In language training programs overpast two 
. years (length, languages taught, location,- composition of trainee*, grpup, etc-) 

^Language Learning Goals ( s # • m * c * , _ . 

• »- * 
Written statement? (obtain) • 

• * * . * *. 

Any explicit culture/coyimunication .goals?: . / ■ t • 

. ..Who defines goals? .' . • .» .. . \1 

■ ; ' " ' ! / •- -. ' 

f: Is- there an evaluation of whether goals are being -met? * 

;. .. ' •• . . ■■ . .. . • y* ; . ; ) r i . /* ; 

1 •- What sort of feedback if goals are not met? , . • '*,•-'>»' 

'. ' •• • ' . ■ •' \ ■ ■ , •*•*' •. *; '. v .. '• 

Physical setup, ..budget land support y , • « ; \. ^ L^. - V 

V v ;.Adequacy : io"f .physical \faci*ifcies for. language training 

, Adequacy ^^f^mate^iils ^4:4vPJ^-^'i ' , ' * ' ..\ f ' * , 5 



v 



. ^Mequacy pf l^ng^^^^ \ k •/« • ' , ; ;* 

- - * * y * * > f * .... * • • 



Nature, adequacy, and satisfaction with PC/W suppoft - ways in which 
support has been, called for in pa£tf 
Instructor' selection and traitving * - 

* " Procedures^fbr selecting instructors * ^ ' * * 

Availability,, seasonal variations 

General background and experience of language instructors 
' Instructor training; prior to program, during program ^ 
General level of quality of instructors 
Procedures for evaluating instructor performance 
Cultural aspects relating to instructqr effectiveness 
Methodology and course structure 



General deicription of methodology 

General description Of cour/B materials 9 • 

Special 'courses or other accommodations for older learners, non-academic learners 
Modifications in course content or procedures to suit eventual trainee job assgts. 

Integration of language* training with (1) culture and customs training, (2) ; 

' * • \ * ' \ ' ■ - ■ ' 
technical training, (3) health aiidjsafaitation, (4) other 

* * • < * * 

General description of inServiee language training: nature of training* 
mandatory or optional, number of contact hours 



Inform 



la/slanguage learning contacts (estimate degree of y ctutside contacts and 



/ 

Evaluation 



i 



learning effectiveness). 4 . / f 



Assignment of trainees- to dieses (procedures used) ^ *• 

Procedures fpr monitoring trainee progress; feedback to\tirainees 

.'?•*.;. - ' ' - " •' ' " 

Procedures for .assessing language proficiency oh completion ,of preservice 

: ptogftfm> ; '; . • ■ ' < V •,. • V . S va ? 

Procedures, for testing nonverbal communication, cultural seifbitiyity,cyltupay^^ 

appropriate- behavior • /, v k ' ? ^ 



1ft ' r g)Siuati^n..(FSI interview), 
' ■ ' .Configuration, including, situatioh/role flayiMji/ff£ 

■" : * * • . /'-'•■ , • « ■ ^f'/Im 

.When administered •. , . 'JiJiUi'' 
• Use of factor scores/feedback* « ! • tflffli £j 



r 



Average Scores Jn. entry into training, UMM^ secondary languages 
v Average score/ on completion otpvese^c^jj^^^ 
FSI score increases during service 
Pressure for inflated FSI scores?/, 



What happens if trainees dojtiot reactojMT 



1 Does FSI interview rae<eft testing need$$M 

^ ' fvr„ 

Suggestions for, more appropriate testing: 
Evaluation (General) 

' ^Gr^atest areas of stress of languagfsjp 

Greatest areas of need in language P||i^!'; 



levels 



tatl.^^.wltfli.l^g^'tt*^™™^ training for o.lder .trainees 
Satisfaction with .language training ||™|-academic leatners 



Any other Qbservations or. su SS estio ^Mfe| 



.A 



"■ft! 



Conversations with Trainees 

\. * 

• s ' 

Was* your placement in* language program appropriate? 
What expectations do you have for^ language study? * 
Genera:! perception? of the teachers. ' • ^ 9 

General' perceptions of the FSI* interview (i£ .administered at start of training)., . 



v • 



Conversations with Inservice Volunteers 



All of above, plus: ' • \ 

Perceived differences -from school study: of languages, ■ S \ 

~ General opinions on preservlce language training program - most effective, least' 

' * * ; < > 

effective aspects of program. * 

y : , ' < ' • /; ' 

Relevance of preservice language training to joj) being done. » „ 
♦ # . • 

• Any formal inservice training? Usefulness and relevance of* this training, 
i Any explicit self-learning activities in field? perceived effectiveness. 

Suggestions for improvement of preservice and inservice programs. « 4 

^ ■» , *- • .« i 

4 i . * * ' • , 

* » • *» . * • 

(Note: *For trainees who have been -in the program for several weeks r , some of the - 

'^Volunteer" questions may bfe appropriate.) .* • 



4 



/ 



>* * 



(Relating to the observed class) : " f » 

Was the 'tlass observed typical, or t|ji^fiCl^4n some way? 
How does this class relate to* previous and later classes? 
Any "other comments on -that class .period, • 



(xelading to the language program in general) : ^ 

What do you see as the Weals of the P*C languaae program? • • 

* \ \ * * ' * \ * 

What particular problemk do you encounter in working with PC trainees/volunteers? 

(cultural differences* differing expectations regarding instructional process, 
teacher role, etc.) 1 
Aflequacy of materials apd facilities for language teaching. 

How did you "get the Job? Prior teaching/language teaching experience in and out of 

"« i * • v * •«•. : ■ .... 1 

Peace C^>rps. * » ^ • % ^ 

What particular training. 'did you receive concerning the Peace Corps teaching^ job? 
What additional training (if any) is needed? What ongoing support during the 

I pfogr^is 1 needed? ■ \ . * 

How is your tfeaching performance evaluated? . * . 

What is your opinion of the'FSI intetrview? How well does, it relate to what you are 

trying to teach? ' * "\ U ^ * * 

Hw-pleasant/rewarding dd you find V tU c PC teaching job? ttould you teach in another 

' -program? '' m ~ \ _ ^. 4 * / , ' . / A'/ ■ 

What does the volunteer need .to be taught in \brtfef to do an effective job in the , 
field "(from botWylahgua^e an^c^lLuraf ^standpoints)? 

. ''Vr^'TV^ — *v| ~ ; < ■ * , 

Are volunteers, adequately prepared in lariguafceVculture, by the end of preservice? 
f jp# fiuggefit.ibris' for .effective, ihservlce training or procedures for volunteer 



17. Class" Control* This" concerns the percentage of tine during the total class 

^ ' • ■ . • .. . » . 

. period" when the focus; of control for the class was with the teacher, the 

students, or shared between -teaches and -students. The focus of control 



• is with' the teacher "when he/she is "In charge" of the activities and is V 
•.»-•/ . •> . • • ,< 

*« determining '"where the class is going" in its activities (for example, 

>** * ' • - 

drill practice led by the teacher, or work with dialogs would be under ^ 

teacher control, .even though the students were responding and interacting).;." 

Student control means the students themselves,' individually or collectively, 

*• .are deciding what to do, with the teacher only as a resource person or 

S ' 

> Sacilitat'or. j>Shared" is* group discussion or activity that seems balanced 

as to responsibility for control. (The class control % figures s^ould^Jiota^ 
Note on percentages : Please, use two-figure percentages, placed in, the 
. square brackets as .appropriate. For "100%," please use 99 .(this saves us • 
** a tabulation -column). For .percentages less than 10, use feeding zeroes 

(04/07, ; etc.)!'.; '.*".. */ '* 

18. Teacher Language: Percentage of time during -the entire class , the teacher speaks 

: " ' ' ' V . ' ' 

-.5 in the target language, in English. ' ; y 

■,\ _ ' t . . ' * 

ik Student Language: .(asJf or Teacher Language). , 

20. Activities: ^'Structured" activkies ' are those" in which the "next step" in the 
• activity is. highly predictable (pattern practice, study of dialogues,. 

question/answer, ' etc. ) . "Free, conversation" *s ^conversation on topics that 
do no^deal. directly. with the lesson plah>ut-are brought up by the students 
(or by the teacher .Jh an. obviously spontaneous basis) . "Semi-structured" 
•fl activities- show somesfgeneral planning overall but allow for .some expansion 
' and diglission Wthe.cour.se of the activity. (Percentages in 'Activities 
. . '• » '.boxes; •^ho^^'^v^'4.Q'Q)-< ? ' ' . C \ ; * 



'A- 



21". Focus* Estimate the, total percentage of class time* that .was apent in each 

ot four instructional-modes: linguistic, "functipnal" (learning to carry out 

\ * ' • , ' f '* 

specified language use functions such^as requesting,, coraplainipg, sympathizing,, 

X agreeing, etc.O, "topical" (banking, shbpping, tourism, t etc.T, or "situational" 
"(at tfce bank, at the supermarket, etc.). • - v 1 • 

22,. Pacing: A few words concerning- the genpral , pacing of the class—too slow or 

belabored; at about the right pace for comprehension;* toa fast, not enough 

. /. 7 \ . 

, 4 explanation or opportunity for practice* 

23/ Sequencing: Did class progress in $n orderly and logical manner or w^re there 
- skips and digressions? * . ' 

24. Assignment: Indicate any homework assignment or any dther recommended activity 
- in preparation for next meeting of class/ ' 

25. ?C: Describe here any 'ii^tances in which cross-cultural differences between 

teacher and students raised a barrier to communication or' otherwise negatively 
affected the learning. process Ib'r general classroom interaction. 

26. Student Involvement: Estimate* the total percentage of the class period during 

* ■ irtiich ttfe students appeared to be consciously engaged in the learning process,* 
as opposed to being bored, wool-gathering," etc. . 

27. ^Class Summary and ^Remarks: This^ should be a brief account of the main goals' 

of the class, the major activities* involved; and a qualitative description , 

4^of the overall success of the class. This space should also, be used to 

• , ^ • \^ 

give any importjant details and comments that are not included in other- " _ 
parts of the observation foxrfu • # % v ^ 

28. Activities Log (£ j&aide pagfes): The "time"* column should show the minutes 

; into the class at- which the activity begins. Fot consistency, teacher and, ^ 

A student activities should be. in the present %ensh (e*.g#, "Reads dialogue 

aloud"/"List4n •quietly 11 ) . T and S can be used as abbreviations. "."Materials/ ? 
■ > * s * ■ t * . 

* Equip. " .should be noted wheney e * textbook is used, -materials projected, > 

-recordings listened to, etc; - 



'V 



< 2|. Activities .Checklist (lavage) /immediately after each class, e.ac* of the 
• listed activities should be checked'as having.been -observed" (leftrhand 

column) or "not observed" (right-hand column) during that class. \ . ^ 
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( )C1ass Type_ 



J )Rey1on_ 



JOClass" Level. 



Room Arrangement, 



Noise* Other Distraction^ 
Remarks 



J )( )Language_ 



_Loc. In Seq._ 



.Name of Program 
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Posters/Real la 



J)ate of Obs. * / Begin Obs._ 



Jlackboard, Other Equip* 
End pbs. | 



No.' of Students_ 
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Hajor Class Activity J> 



Class Control: [ ][ ]Teacher [ ][ iSiude^t [ ][ iJtfiared Readier Lang. [ '][ JTarget [ ][ jEng.. Student Lang^[ ][ JJarget £ ][ jEng, _ 

• *» ^ * . * * * > , * 

Activities: Unstructured [ ][ ]Sem1 -Structured [*][ ]Free>nvA Focu£': # rflLlngutstlc [ ][.]Funct1onal [ ][ ITopJcal [ ][ ]S1tuat1phal j 

J ' % • - \ + ' * ;* . -..»-• r'i 

_Sequenc1ng_ 
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I. Instructor Introduces newivoetbulery In context 
(for example, «txptrt;of"«'^Ulo|ua)« v 



2. The Instructor uhi dramatic teehnlquee and 
proot to mekt Mtnlnti elear or Introduce new 
Ungutge mattrlal. * m< >Sj . 



3* Trelneeo ofttn tit In • elrcU for clettroon 
work. 



4, no instructor coocaotrtttt oo one particular 
aspect of the Icoguage (for mipli, pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary,, grammar) during « 
particular' elaaa» hour. 



3. The torgot lenguege to uae* exclusively by . 
the tnttructor tnd trtlottt; EoglUh U not 
permitted. ' > «» 



6. Jrainttt ore glvon peeudonyme which they uaa 
1b tho ianguagt elm. t 



' # 7. no, Instructor mekee uts of minimal pelra In 
taaehlng-p renunciation. N 



•8.* Instructor; provldae pronunciation nodele for 
tralneec-to Imitate (Individually or In 
group)* 



*§• Communicative iimi sod/or problem-solving 
sctlvltlee^cre used during thevclass porlod. 



10* Instructor Itedt patteru-prectlee drills In 
elsss. 



IU Instructor rood's printed tsxts sloud Is 
elsss (for exaaplarn*goxlne ortlelaa, 
ntvtpspor clippings, etc.). 



-12-. Up hat It Is plsctd on having eomforteble, relcxed 
surroundings during tho lsngusgo elstsr 



13, Thi instructor utos pre-errenged hsnd notions or 
othsr gssturss to •licit and/or cortdct ttudsst 
rssponsss. 



14. Trelnees sro permitted to ssk tho Instructor to 
give them the urgst Isngusgs equlvelents of 
tngllth phrssst or ssntsncea thay wish to express 
„ in tho urgst Isngusgs. 



IS* Soft auale Is ussd ace background for elsssrooo 
wot*. 



16. Trslnoos rsClts dlsloguos from meaory. 



Instructor' lasuet eoamanda for phyaleel set loot, 
which tht trclncdc thencarry out.^ 



Trslnost sro given Instruction In important 
nonvorbsl eepeete.of communication In ths host 
country sotting Cfor example, propar pereon- 
,to-pereondUtence during cooversetloo. 
epproprlete oyt contact* ote.). 



Instructor uses panto* las to sxpUln what 
sons thing"' me ana • ' 



In ths classroom, periods ,of silence srs ussd 

durlng.whleh th*;traCnsss refleet on tho 

a« tar la^ fitting leerned. . ". s 



tU ,Inatrttt«'-Corracts .studsnt'.by^rsposj^nj jhs _ 
id^ot^phrsss^cofrsetly, (rethsr.'then by . 
^Uettly" pointing out the arror). N 



,22.* Any«raadlng^or^rltlng,thae la done la baaed 
;oo- what the tratnett ,hava praettetd w ortlly 

•first.-: "~y >'"~ r . ' N 



2J.^Instructorlnekes"nbte of Hralness* srrors so 

/ssttb^sd^tt ^lsssonfplsnnlng; - 1 ^ 



','24'/ v Tfet^ltftrvct^ rtlnforcaa 

.^eorrscjrVM ' 

IS^.Trainoaa ereatV ekltt. dtalogbMt or o^hor 
• ; ^original* am teYlal ^.Inuhs tsrgst.4angua|t. 



46:, ; Aftar;bolng^praaantad:a;grartar ~rule,*trelneea^ 
r t «Veonstruc!^eentenees^^^ 



V?» ^'^InatricaiiTa plains ^FgranWtlca I ^points, utlng 

r v ^ rfS tsrgtttUnguaga U' %m r'r'Z.y 



^3q*£" ; XniW 
?^^lsng»attif sntsncaWlc^d^ieh^rs wrltttn 
% *\ out^ in ttrgt t^lsngutgs^by J t rslnss'a ) - 



31* In s group ssttlsg*. trslnsss sro tneouregsd 
to iharoVsnd dlscuia thalr thoughts snd 
fssllngsNtbout tho looming procttt. , 






32* Instructor tocouwgtt ttudtntt to vrita 
„ original nottt, paragrapht, lattara, ate, - * 
Is ths tsrgst languaga* 






34* Frtt (unatrueturad) coovarsatloo It uttd 

• " Is dm. * 






33. Instructor playa taps raeordad sattrlal to 
1 elaaa for lUtanlng eoaprahanalon praetlea* 






36. Studtnta art ofton dlvidad«lnto anall 
groupa to praetles tho language* ' 






38. Inatruetor uaaa *photographs or dravlnga to 
i allelt apaach In tht target languaga* * f 






39. *Tht graanstleal strueturss to bo tought ara 1 
salaetad according to thalr uaafulnaaa In tha 
tralnaaa* particular Job asslgnnants. 


40. ' Tralnaaa ara dlacouragtd froo apaaklog until they . 
ara H rtedy H i the Uetenlng-only, period may laet 
several waaka. t \ ) 






kU Tha inatruetor controla snd, directs the elsss ss # 
so "orefcsstrs laadar N of drills, student 
responses, etc * * 






*2. Trslnees era allowed to auggeat the aatarlal they 
want to laaro 4n the terget language. 






•*3. Tralnaaa engage In rapid-fire oral drill. # 






s * " 

43, Compared to the etudanta, tha Instructor 
speaks very llttls duping the cUss. 






44, Trslness srs sneouraged to eorreet one 
anothar'a arrora. ' . 






"47, In a group setting, trelnees are eneourtgtd 
to shore end discuss their thoughts and 
feelings, using ths target language. 






4g. Tha Inatruetor la allent while the traleeea 
ara engaged In a group task. • 






49, lode and chart a ara uaed to Introduce nav 
language material. • / 






30. Tfalneea are given vocabulary llata with 
• their cranalatlona. 






31 , Trainees loom one gramemtleel atructure et 
'a time* In a cerefully planned a aqua net v 






32. Vocabulary llata are atudled ln«eUas. ( 






33. Grammatical atructures ars Introduced within the 
eonttxt of s partlcuU'r language tjak (for 
♦ dsampia, H apologl* log, "^doubting," H reo.ueatlng , 
etc.). »* 






34. Tha Inatruetor 'explains grammatical pointa, ualog' 
tngllth. * ' * 




s, 


36. The vocabulary presented Is dlreetly relstsd to t 
tha work. the trelnees will be dulng. 


37. .Cultural fssturss reflecting delly life In^the 
hott country .are Incorporated In dialogues „oi r 
other clsaaroom aetlvltlea. " \ \<[ 






38. Tralneee laaru aonga In the target \anguaga. 






31. Trainees are given specific Instruction* 'and ^ 

praetica*ln eoajmurflcatlns; ln the target language,, 
by paraphraalng, using |ttturtt« tte* In ordar\^ 
to gat'around da f Iclencles ln^ vocsbulsry or 

% jrammsry v 


; ; 




otn' Tr**<m»* eak«_ eart In 'rola-olaylng altuatlona ■ 
r6 practice oraVlously learned„metar*al. 






61. rTrelnees trtntlttr from targat language, Into 
Tpgllth or^lee verss. 






63. Trslness sre nevs^glvei. f»pllelt gVa«mar 
rulasj^*wy ( 'infer/ them ^rom ths exaaplea 
provided* "*■"*»■. ^ •** ' 
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